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PKEFACE 


AMERICAN"    EDITIOl^. 


Is  presenting  this  book  to  the  American  scientific 
public,  I  need  only,  as  an  excuse,  refer  to  the  success 
which  it  has  met  in  Germany,  as  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  eight  editions  in  rapid  sequence. 

The  grounds  of  its  success  may,  in  part,  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  that  it  is  adapted  as  well  to  the  use  of 
beginners  aa  to  that  of  those  advanced  in  the  selcnee. 
The  beginner  will  find  a  simple  principle  of  classifiea^ 
tion,  carefully  caiiied  out,  eminently  fitted  to  his  first 
object  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  subject;  the 
advanced  will  find  it  exceedingly  rich  in  statements  of 
facts  with  which  he  has  constantly  to  deal. 

The  year  that  has  elajsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  German  edition,  with  its  quota  of  investiga- 
tions in  this  branch  of  science,  has  caused  the  neces- 
sity of  a  revision  in  order  that  the  work  might  be 
equal  to  its  avowed  object.  The  additions  and  correc- 
tions have  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  with  the  view  merely  of  rendering 
the  book  a  representative  of  the  science  at  the  date  of 
publication. 

An  introductory  chapter  on  the  "  Constitution  ot 
Chemical  Compounds"  has  been  prefixed  in  order  to 
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aid  the  beginner  in  his  attempt  to  comprehend  certain 
terms,  npon  which  he  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  stum- 
ble at  the  very  outset  of  his  study,  and  to  render  his 
entrance  into  the  apparently  labyriuthic  structure 
somewhat  less  dark  and  indefinite. 

The  time,  during  which  the  strict  division  of  Chem- 
istry into  Inorganic  and  Organic  was  held  upright,  has 
long  passed  away,  and  we  now  recognize  that  this 
division  is  merely  conventional,  intended  to  aid  the 
work  of  classification.  There  is  but  one  chemistry,  but 
one  set  of  laws  govering  the  formation,  existence,  and 
decomposition  of  chemical  compounds.  The  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  owing,  in  general  terms,  to  their 
comparative  instability  and  other  properties,  are,  how- 
ever, particularly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  reagents, 
and  are,  hence,  particularly  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
the  investigator,  who  is  endeavoring  to  discover  the 
secrets  of  the  science.  Hence,  further,  most  of  the 
great  advances  of  chemistry  of  late  years  have  been 
due  to  the  results  of  the  study  of  chemical  phenomena 
in  connection  with  so-called  organic  compounds,  and 
the  subsequent  application  of  the  results  obtained  to 
the  whole  field. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  of  late  the  attention  of 
Americana  should  have  been  attracted  towards  this 
field;  and  there  begin  to  be  slight  indications  of  a 
desire  on  their  part  to  aid  in  clearing  up  its  many 
mysteries,  a  work  in  which  for  some  years  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  engaged  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  chemists  of  other  countries.  Should  the  publica- 
tion of  this  work  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
increase  this  desire,  I  shall  feel  that  my  labor  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

IRA  REMSEN". 

William BTOWK,  Mass,,  October,  1873. 
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SEVENTH    EDITION. 


At  the  desire  of  Professor  WSlile    I  1 
nndertalien  the  preparation  of  the  pre      t    1 
required  by  the  pnbliBbers.     Since  the   ppe  r 
however,  such  great  advances  have  be  d 

Chemistry,  that  the  book  demanded  t 

place  it  in  concordance  with  the  !at     tl 
entire  rewriting  of  several  sections  wa 
upon  which  it  is  based  remains,  howe        th 
not  intended  to  be  a  test-book  of  0  K  m    < 
acceptation  of  the  term,  bnt  a  gnide 
Hence,  facts  have  been  placed  in  th     f     ] 
attention  has  been  givon  to  the  occa 
characteristic  properties  of  individnal       p 
of  theoretical  relations,  the  demonstrat        f  1 
the  variona  gronps  of  bodies,  and  of  th 
them,  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  in  h  I 

In  the  treatment  of  the  inilividnal  gr     p 
throughout  has  been  Ihis:  Of  every  h       I 
pound,  which  is  most  thoroughly  inv    t  gated 
considered  as  a  type  of  the  whoie  serie  (as  f     in^t  thyl  al    h  I 

in  the  series  of  saturated,  monafomic  alcohoL,  acetic  actd  in  the 
fatty-acid  series),  is,  with  its  derivatives  considered  very  exhinst- 
ively;  while,  for  the  other  members  of  the  same  schps  only  the 
physical  properties  of  the  more  knportnnt  ones  aie  trieily  '*tated, 
and  their  characteristic  derivatives  mmtioned 

Although  the  book  is  intended  as  a  guide  in  first  instruction  in 

Organic  Chemistry,  it  still  contains  much  more  than  is  required  for 
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this  putpoae.  A  practical  object  was  here  kept  in  view.  The 
tea«her  is,  of  course,  always  obliged  to  confine  himself  in  first  in- 
struction f*  the  drawing  of  a  sketch  of  the  science  in  rough  outlines, 
as  it  were;  for  the  student,  howerer,  a  course  of  lectures  of  thia 
character  undoubtedly  becomes  mncli  more  comprehensible,  if  the 
material  is  at  hand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  can,  in  private  study, 
follow  the  general  rulea  and  laws  more  in  detail. 

Further,  the  book  is  designed  for  reference  in  connection  with 
laboratory  work,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  comply  with  this  object,  it 
was  necessary  to  embody  in  it  a  great  deal  that  could  otherwise  have 
been  omitted. 

E.  FITTIG. 

GorriKflES,  1868. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 

The  rapid  advances  in  tlic  field  of  Organic  Chemistry  have  again 
necessitated  the  entire  rewriting  of  some  parts  of  the  "  Outlines." 
The  same  principle  has  been  followed  as  in  previous  editions,  but 
the  system  of  selecting  the  hydrocarbons  as  the  starting-points  in 
tbe  consideration  of  all  the  other  groups  of  bodies,  has  been  more 
rigidly  carried  out  than  formerly;  and  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  those  isomeric  relations  which  are  theoretically  possible,  and  those 
which  have  been  really  observed  in  the  individual  groups. 

RUD.  FITTia. 

TUBTKOEN,  1871. 
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It  18  noticed  that  certain  elements  combine  with  each 
otlier  in  only  one  proportion,  forming  thua  but  one  kind  of 
compounds.  If  we  take,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine, and  allow  them  to  combine  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  the  result  is  always  hydrocldoric  acid,  and  this 
always  contains  35.5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  to  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen.  The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of 
other  elements,  as  bromine,  iodine,  potassium,  sodium,  etc. 
Farther,  we  notice  that  in  the  case  of  other  elements,  as 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  carbon  and 
silicium,  a  greater  variety  presents  itself  in  their  combina- 
tions, not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  elements  of 
the  first  class  referred  to.  Oxygen  combines  with  hydro- 
gen in  two  proportions,  forming  water  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxide ;  nitrogen  combines  with  oxygen  in  five  proportions, 
forming  nitrons  oxide,  hyponitric  acid,  nitrogen  binoxide, 
nitrous  anhydride,  and  nitric  anhydride.  This  distinction, 
between  elements  that  combine  with  each  other  only  in  one 
proportion,  and  those  which  combine  with  each  other  and  all 
other  elements  in  more  than  one  proportion,  is  fundamental 
and  characteristic.  The  recognition  of  this  distinction  led  to 
the  acceptation  of  the  hypothesisof  the  valence  of  elements. 
This  hypothesis  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Every  atom  of 
an  element  has  an  inherent  power  of  holding  in  combina- 
tion a  certain  number  of  other  atoms  of  known  combining 
power.  The  simplest  examples  of  this  principle,  we  find 
in  the  first  class  of  elements  mentioned  above ;  they  com- 
bine with  each  other  in  only  one  proportion,  i.  e.,  each 
atom  can  retain  in  combination  only  one  other  atom  of  any 
kind,  and  its  combining  power,  as  well  as  that  of  the  atom 
with  which  it  is  united,  represents  the  unit  of  this  power. 
The  atoms  of  such  elements  are  said  to  possess  one  affinity; 
and  the  elements  arc  called  monovaletU. 

In  order  to  determine  which  elements  are  monovalent. 
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we  have  to  subject  the  formulfe  and  nature  of  their  com- 
pounds, as  far  as  tliey  are  known,  to  the  moat  careful 
study.  We  thus  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc.,  are  monovalent.  Having 
once  established  this  fact,  knowing  which  eleroents  are 
monovalent,  wo  have  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  work  to 
determine  the  valence  of  other  elements.  Here  again  the 
determination  of  the  empirical  formulfe  of  the  compounds, 
of  the  elements  to  be  investigated,  with  monovalent  ele- 
ments must  be  tiie  first  step  in  the  inquiry. 

If  we  take  oxygen,  for  example,  wc  find  that  its  simplest 
compound  with  hydrogen  is  water,  and  by  the  aid  of 
familiar  means  we  determine  its  formula  to  be  H^O,  i.  e.,  it 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  with  one  atom 
of  oxygen.  Hence  we  see  that  in  this  ease,  the  atom  of 
oxygen  exhibits  a  combining  power,  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  hydrogen,  and,  not  finding  any  fact  to  conflict  with  this, 
we  say  that  oxygen  is  a  bivalent  element — its  free  atom 
possesses  two  free  affinities.  In  a  similar  manner  we  find 
that  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  etc.,  are  also  bivalent. 

Proceeding  further,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
other  elements  are  found  to  possess  three  times  the  com- 
bining power  of  the  monovalent  elements ;  their  simplest 
compounds  with  hydrogen  are  NH',  PH',  AsH',  etc.  Ele- 
ments of  this  class  are  called  trtvalent. 

Carbon,  silicium,  etc.,  are  tetravalent,  or  the  uneombined 
atoms  of  those  elements  possess  four  free  affinities.  Their 
simplest  hydrogen  compounds  are  CH',  SiH',  etc. 

In  this  way  all  the  elements  have  been  classified  into 
groups,  the  individual  members  of  which  are  said  to  be 
Tnonovalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  tetravalent,  or  pentavalent. 
The  elements  are  designated  by  the  names  monads,  dyads, 
triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  etc  This  subdivision  is  dependent 
merely  upon  the  combining  powers  of  the  elements,  and 
teJIs  us  merely  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  of  each 
group  can  unite  with,  or  hold  in  combination,  a  certain 
number  (indicated  by  the  name")  of  monovalent  atoms,  such 
as  hydrogen,  ciilorine,  etc.  When  we  say  an  element  is 
monovalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  etc,,  we  intend  merely  to  say 
that  each  one  of  its  atoms  possesses  the  power  of  combin- 
ing with  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  monovalent  atoms  or  atomic 
units ;  that  each  one  of  its  atoms  in  the  free  State  possesses 
one,  two,  or  three  free  affinities. 

Now  compounds  are  formed  by  virtue  of  the  mutual  ac- 
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tion  of  these  free  afBnities  upon  each  other ;  and,  the  com- 
pounds once  formecl,  the  affinities  are  no  linger  free.  TJpou 
this  mutual  neutralization  or  saturation  of  free  affinities 
are  based  our  fundamental  ideas  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  chemical  compounds,  or  cliemical  structure.  The 
compounds  of  the  elements  with  hydrogen  alone  are  very 
simple.  "  We  have  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  consist- 
ing of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  united  with  one  atom  of 
chlorine  ;  and  the  molecule  of  the  compound  is  represented 
by  the  formula,  H.Cl ;  and  so  also  for  hydrobromic  acid, 

II.Br.,  etc.  For  water  we  have  II.O.II  or  0  ]  tj  which  sig- 
nifies that  each  of  the  free  affinities  of  the  bivalent  oxy- 
gen atom  is  saturated  by  a  hydrogen  'atom  ;  for  ammonia 

.11  (  II 

we  have  N.H     or       N  -^  II ;  for  marsh  gas,  CH',  we  have 
■il  (ll 

fll 
C'     or  C  ■)  ,r    These  formulse  indicate  the  constitution 

LH. 

of  the  compounds,  i.  e.,  the  arr-angevient  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule.  By  the  expression  "arrangement  of  tlie  atoms 
in  the  molecule,"  however,  wo  do  not  intend  to  go  so  far  as 
to  refer  to  the  actual  relative  position  of  the  atoms  in 
space,  as  our  present  knowledge  will  not  permit  conclu- 
sions of  any  value  in  regard  to  this  point.  We  only  mean 
to  give  an  account  of  the  employment  of  the  affinities  of 
the  atoms,  which  are  tlie  essential  causes  of  the  formation 
of  the  molecules.  lu  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for 
instance,  we  mean  that  the  one  free  affinity  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  hydrogen-atom,  and  that  possessed  by  the 
chlorine-atom,  as  inherent,  characteristic  powers,  have 
been  mutually  satisfied,  and,  ceasing  to  be  free  affinities, 
now  perform  a  function  in  holding  together  the  two  atoms, 
in  order  to  form  the  molecule  of  the  compound.  It  may 
be  here  mentioned  that  tlie  so-called  free  affinities  are  in 
almost  all  cases  never  free  except  for  an  infinites! mally 
short  space  of  time.  An  atom  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine 
does  not  exist  in  a  free  condition,  but,  if  nothing  else  be 
present  with  which  it  can  combine,  it  combines  with 
another  atom  of  the  same  bind,  forming  a  molecule  ofthe 
element  instead  of  a  molecule  of  a  compound.  The  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen,  or  of  chlorine,  has  the  same  cliemical 
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constitiition  aa  hydrochloric  acid,  i.  e.,  it  consists  of  one 
monovalent  atom  united  with  another  monovalent  atom, 
thus  H.H  and  Cl.Cl;  and,  in  order  that  the  compound 
H.Cl  may  be  formed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  union  of 
atoms  already  existing  be  broken  up ;  which  is  accom- 
plished by  virtue  of  the  stronger  affinity  of  the  hydrogen- 
atom  for  the  chlorine-atom,  than  of  the  hydrogen-atom  for 
liydrogen-atom,  or  the  chlorine-atom  for  chlorine-atom. 
Thus  the  affinities,  as  stated,  are  not  free,  but  the  instant 
they  become  free  they  are  takeu  up,  neutralized,  saturated 
by  those  of  other  atoms  present. 

In  the  simple  cases  which  we  have  considered,  viz.,  hy- 
■H 
drocbloric  acid  H.Cl,  water  H.O.H,  ammonia  N-H  and 

■II, 
marsh  gas  jr^C'-n-  the  constitution  of  the  compounds  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  formula.  By  replacing  one  or  all 
of  the  elements  in  the  ahove  formula!  by  other  elements  of 
equal  valence,  we  have  the  formula;  of  a  number  of  known 
compounds ; — 

H.Cl  similar  to  H.Rr,  Na.Cl,  K.lSr,  etc. 
n.O.H         "  K.O.H,  C1.0.H,  Cl.O.Cl,  H.S.H,  etc. 

.11  .K  .U  .CI  .H 

N-H  "  N-H       P-H       I'-Cl      As-H      etc. 

■H  -H,         -n,         -CI,  -H, 

H.     H  ,  CI.     H    CI     -CI    CI.    .CI    Cl.g,.Cl 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  chemical  compounds 
are  more  complicated  in  constitution,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  all  of  the 
elements  in  the  above  formulae  by  atomic  groups,  which 
have  the  same  valence  as  the  replaced  atoms.  The  four 
fundamental  formulae,  inasmuch  aa  they  illustrate  the  func- 
tions of  the  elements  of  different  valence,  may  be  conveni- 
ently employed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  more 
complicated  formulae  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  ex- 
planation of  the  latter  more  simple. 

If  we  take  any  of  the  fundamental  formulae,  and  divide 
them  at  any  pact,  we  obtain  two  residues  of  equal  valence. 
For  instance,  if  we  divide  H.Cl,  we  obtain  H  and  CI,  hoth 
monovalent  ;  if  we  divide  H.O.H,  we  obtain  H  and  OH, 
and  these  are  both  monovalent,  for,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
the  group  OH  requirea  a  monovalent  atom  or  group  in 
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order  that  it  may  become  saturated,  and  this  is  wliat  we 

.H 
understand  hy  a  monovalent  group.     If  wo  divide  W*H 

we  obtain  II  and  'NW,  or  H'  and  NH ;  by  the  former 
division  there  arc  left  two  monovalent,  by  the  latter  two 

bivalent  factors.  And  so  in  the  case  of  o-!C|  jj ,  if  we  divide 

this  formnla,  the  following  cases  are  possible:  H  and 
CH^  H'  and  CH",  H'  and  CH,  leaving  in  the  first  case  two 
monovalent,  in  the  second,  two  bivalent,  and  in  the  third, 
two  trivalent  factors.  This  principle  may  be  carried  out 
further  in  connection  with  other  and  more  complicated  for- 
mula, and  so  are  obtained  the  formulre  of  a  great  variety 
of  tbese  so-called  residues;  in  most  cases,  however,  the 
division  made,  and  the  residues  resulting,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  simpler  forms  described.  We  speak  of  a 
water-residue,  OH,  which,  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
important  part  it  plays  in  the  constitution  of  chemical 
compounds,  has  received  a  distinct  name,  liydroxyl;  the 
ammonia-residue,  NH',  is  called  amide;  the  residue,  NH, 
is  called  imide ;  the  residue,  CH^  of  marsh  gas,  is  called 
methyl;  the  residue,  CH',  methylene,  etc.  etc. 

If  we  now  operate  with  the  gi-oups  mentioned  instead  of 
with  atoms  alone,  wc  shall  find  that  we  arc  able  to  build 
up  a  larger  number  of  formula;  representing  compounds,  as 
follows : — 

.H  .Oil     -,,:0  .CH^      .OH       .CH' 

N-H  similar  to  N-    H,    ^-OH,  N'TI        P-OH    P-CH' 

■H  ■    H,  -H,  OH,      -CH', 

etc. 

H.„.H  .  .,  .  H.^.NH'  H.o-OH  ^r^.OH  i^ip  hit 
TT.C.jj  similar  to  tt.O.jt       jT'     -H  H       -f'.'-'-'Jiit 

low 

''OH, 


0:C:nJ;    ete. 


Still  further  complications  are  introduced  when,  instead 
of  compounds  consisting  of  atoms  of  different  valence,  we 
have  atoms  of  the  same  element,  or  of  different  elements 
of  the  same  valence,  united  together,  forming  chains.  Ex- 
amples of  the  first  kind  are  met  with  particularly  in  the 
case  of  carbon.    If  two  carbon  atoms  unite  in  the  simplest 

manner  possible,  wc  have  a  group  -C-O',  which    must  have 
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six  free  affinities-  if  three  atonisuuite,  'C'C-C'  tbe  result- 
iug  group  must  have  eight  fiee  afflnitits  etc  ;  and,  as  this 
chain  combination  iai\  he  continued  in  lefitiitely,  and  the 
free  affinities  miy  be  aatuiited  b\  the  greatest  variety  of 
groups,  it  is  evident  thit  the  number  of  compounds,  the 
possibility  of  whose  existence  i?  thus  indicated,  is  un- 
limited. The  itoms  of  oxj  gtn  il&o  posse&s  this  property 
of  uniting  with  eicli  othtt  to  foim  ■.h'lins,  as  we  see  in  the 
compounds: — 


In  these  cases  tho  oxygen-atoms,  which  with  one  of  their 
afflnities  are  united  with  hydrogen,  impart  to  this  hydro- 
gen-atom chfiract eristic  properties;  and,  whenever  this 
kind  of  combination  is  found,  we  say,  for  convenience 
sake,  the  compound  contains  hydroxyl. 

Examples  of  compounds  formed  by  the  chain -combina- 
tion of  different  elements  of  the  same  valence  are  the  fol- 
lowing: H.O.S.O.O.H,  H.O.O.S.O.O.H,  in  which  we  have 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  forming  a  continuous  chain. 

Having  tlius  seen  the  various  methods  of  combination 
of  atoms,  let  us  briefly  illustrate  the  applications  of  these 
forms  to  the  characteristic  classes  of  compounds. 

In  the  first  place,  chemists  have  long  recognized  tho 
existence  of  two  classes  of  compounds,  bases  and  acids, 
the  representative  members  of  which  have,  in  certain  re- 
spects, opposite  or  complementary  properties.  The  larger 
number  of  acids,  as  well  as  bases,  contain  liydrogen  and 
oxygen;  and  either  all  or  a  part  of  the  hydrogen-atoms 
contained  in  them  are  united  with  oxygen.  To  the  pre- 
sence of  these  hydrogen-atoms  or  of  the  hydroxyl  groups 
(see  above),  of  which  they  form  a  part,  are  due  the  proper- 
ties which  distinguish  the  compounds  as  acids  or  bases. 
Examples  of  acids  and  bases  are  ; — 

CI.O.H=Cl{On),  K.O.H=K(0H). 

n.0.O.S.0.O.H=S0=(On)=,  H.O,0a.O.H=Ca(OH)\ 

H.o.p§'^=p(on)',    n.o.Ai'§'§=Ai(on)', 

(..p-H  H  II    ' 

"■^.O.II  =  nCO(OII),    H-c-C-O.H  =  C=IP(OH). 

li  H 
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Acids  arc  usually  derived  from  the  so-callud  metalloids  ; 
bases  from  the  metals.  "VVIieii  acids  act  upon  bases,  salts 
are  formed,  watei'  being  given  off,  tlius  : — 

H.O.O.S.O.O.II  and    K.O.H    give    H.O.O.S.O.O.K   and 

n.o.ir. 

ILO.O.S.O.O.H  and  2(IC.0.H}  give  K.O.O.S.O.O.K  and 
2(11.0.11). 

Now,  if  we  examine  tliese  fornmlin,  we  see  tliut  the  salt 
may  be  considered  either  as  the  base,  in  which  the  original 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  .acid- re  si  due,  or  as  tJie  acid,  in 
which  the  original  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  base  residue 
or  metal.  As  the  latter  is  the  simpler  view,  it  is  the  one 
usually  held,  though  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  imma- 
terial, for  the  constitution  of  the  salt,  which  of  the  two 
views  is  held. 

Compounds  similar  to  salts  in  their  constitution  are 
anhydrides  and  metallic  oxides.  In  the  former  two  acid- 
residues,  in  the  latter  two  base-residues,  are  employed  in 
the  formation. 

0;N.O.H  -I-  0:N.O.H  =  0:N.O.(N:0)  -f  H.O.H, 
K.O.H  +  K.O.H  =  K.O.K  +  H.O.H, 

H.0.Ca.O.H  -f  II.O-Ca.0.ir  =  Ca'g'Ca  +  2(H.0.H), 

H.O.O.S.O.O.H  4-  n.O.O.S.O.O.H  =  S  Q  qq' s  + 
2(H.0.H). 

It  is,  liowever,  probable  that  in  sucli  cases  as  the  two 
latter,  the  product  splits  up  into  two  molecules,  .ind  the 
union  of  the  atoms  takes  place  in  a  ditferent  manner  in 
consequence  : — 

oa;g;c»  =  2(Ca:0),  s;g;g;°;s  -  2(  s  ;g;o ). 

The  compounds  of  carbon  resemble  those  of  other  ele- 
ments,  but,  owing  to  certain  properties  of  the  element, 
variations  are  met  with  in  this  connection  that  require 
special  notice. 

For  one  group  of  carbon-compounds,  marsh  gas,  CH',  is 
the  motlier  substance.  From  this,  other  substances  con- 
taining only  earbon  and  hydrogen  can  be  obtained,  thus  : 
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H-c-H  +  Cl.C!  =  H-o-Cl  +  H.Cl. 


^     H      -.  H  II 

21  H.C.C1  I  +  aNa  =  H.c-C'H  +  2Xa. 

V   ii    7  li  li 


Eaoh  one  of  the  compounds  obtained  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  marsh  gas  itself,  may  be  loolied  upon  as  a  compound  of 
one  or  more  hydrogen- atoms,  witli  a  residue  or  residues  of 
corresponding  valence ;  and  each  one  of  these  residues  can 
and  does  play  the  part  of  an  element.  Marsh  gas,  when 
divided  as  above,  leaves,  as  we  have  seen,  the  residues 

H  H 

H.C.H  (methyl),  .C.H  (methylene),  -C.H,  and  .0.,  which 
are  respectively  mono-,  bi-,  tri-  and  tetravalent.  Now,  in 
the  formation  of  the  hydrocarbons  (substances  containing 
only  hydrogen  and  carbon)  from  marsh  gas,  these  four 
residues  are  the  '^elements,"  which  are  employed,  and,  by 
careful  examination,  we  see  that  here  an  infinite  variety 
presents    itself.      If   we  take  the  hydrocarbon   C'H'°  = 

HHHH 
H.C.C.C.C.II,  we  see  that  it  consists  of  2Cir  and  2CH:= ; 

HHHH 
hut  these  atoms  can  be  arranged  in  another  way,  and  tlie 
composition  C'H"  still  be  retained; — 
HHH 

'  c' 

H-      ■      -11 

H-C-C-C-H ; 

H-  -H 

H 
in  this  case  we  have  3GIP  and  ICII.  This  principle  can 
be  carried  out  further,  showing  the  possibility  of  a  very 
large  number  of  compounds  of  the  same  composition,  bnt 
different  constitution.  This  difference  in  constitution  gives 
rise  to  a  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  compounds. 

In  the  hydrocarbons  we  can  replace  hydrogen  by  other 
elements  or  groups,  and  thus  obtain  the  other  possible 
compounds.  The  replacement  by  monovalent  elements  re- 
quires no  explanation,  as  the  constitution  of  the  resulting 
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compounds  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  tbat  of  the  bydrocarbon 
itself. 

Just  as  marsli  gas  may  be  considered  as  the  mother- 
substance  of  a  whole  group  of  carbon-compounds,  so,  by  re- 
placing its  hydrogen-atoms  by  various  groups,  we  obtain 
compounds,  each  of  which  may,  in  turn,  be  looked  upon 
as  the  mother-substance  of  a  subordinate  group.  It  Las 
already  been  shown  tbat  the  water-residue,  hydroxyl,  OH, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  structure  of  the  two  classes 
of  compounds  known  as  acids  and  bases.  If,  for  a  hydro- 
gen-atom of  marsh  gas,  we  substitute  OH,  we  obtain  a 

H 
compound  H.^-OH  =  CH'(OH).  This  possesses  the  pro- 
Hi 
perties  of  the  bases  in  general,  corresponding  to  the  sim- 
pler base  K.O.H.  We  have  in  this  case  only  CH',  instead 
of  the  element  K.  Here,  too,  the  hydrogen -atom,  which  is 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  imparts  to  the  compound  its 
characteristic  properties,  whereas  the  other  hydrogen- 
atoms  present  exiiibit  only  those  other  general  properties 
which  are  met  with  in  connection  with  the  hydrogen-atoms 
of  other  groups  of  carbon-compounds.  One  or  all  of  these 
latter  can  be  replaced  by  other  elements  or  groups,  and 
the  compound  still  retains  the  properties  originally  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  bydroxj'l  group.  We  can,  for  instance, 
replace  one  of  these  atoms  by  CIT^  thus  obtaining  a  com- 

HH 
pound,  H-C-C'O.H  =  C'n^{OII}.      This  in  every  wny  re- 

HH 
sembles  the  body  from  which  it  is  derived.  Wo  can, 
further,  in  this  compound  replace  one  ov  more  hydrogen- 
atoms  by  elements  or  groups,  without  disturbing  the  hy- 
droxyl-group.  Let  ue  again  employ  the  group  CH^.  We 
find  that  two  products  are  formed,  dependent  upon  the 
hydrogen-atoms  replaced : — 

HHH  ^.L9_| 
1-         IT-C-'c-C-0.II,and2.  II-C   ■   C-Q-II, 
HHH  I'l      H 

and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  hydrocarbon  C'W,  the  two 
products  differ  from  each  other  in  properties  as  well  as  in 
const  iiut  ion. 
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According  to  tliis  method  we  can  build  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  compounds,  all  containing  hydroxyl,  and  all 
exhibiting  certain  common  properties  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  groap.  Although  these  compounds  strictly 
belong  to  the  general  heading  bnses,  they  have,  as  a  class, 
received  a  distinct  name  to  designate  some  properties 
which  the  bases  do  not  possess  ill  common  with  them. 
They  are  called  alcohols. 

The  acids  of  carbon-compounds  have  an  equally  simple 
constitution.  Let  us  start  again  with  CH*.  Replacing 
one  atom  by  Oil  and  two  by  0,  we  obtain  a  compound 
0;C'q  tt  This  is  formic  acid.  Here  we  have  an  oxidized 
carbon-atom,  and  in  combination  wtih  it  a  water-residue. 
Again  the  hj'drogen  of  the  hydroxyl  is  the  characteristic 
ingredient  of  the  componnd,  but  its  characterizing  powers 
have  been  imparted  to  it  not  alone  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  but  that  this  group  is  in  its 
turn  in  combination  with  an  oxidized  carbon-atom.  Organic 
acids  all  contain  the  group  0:0,0. H,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  residue  of  formic  acid.  It  is  monovalent,  and 
can  take  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  most  varied  com- 
pounds. It  has  received  tiie  name  carboxyl.  The  con 
sideration  of  organic  acids  may  be  still  further  simplified 
by  comparing  tliem  with  certain  derivatives  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  number  of  other  acids 
containing  one  hj'droxyl-group,  are  allowed  to  act  upon  a 
compound  containing  replaceable  hydrogen-atoms,  one  of 
the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  acid  is  given  off  in  company 
with  one  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  other  compound  in 
the  form  of  water,  and  the  two  residues  unite,  thns: — 

CR^  +  SO'  j^^  =^  Cff.SO'.OH  +  H=0. 


The  resulting  compound  may  be  called  a  substituted 
sulphuric  acid,  one  of  its  hydroxjls  having  been  replaced 
by  a  monovalent  group.  Now  carbonic  acid  resembles 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  2(0H),  and, 
although  the  acid  itself  is  unknown  to  us,  we  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  induce  a  substitution  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  connection  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  obtain 
substituted  caTbonic  acids,  which  are  nothing  but  the  so- 
called  organic  acids : — 
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-..OH 

^■OH  ^ 


C'H=.CO.OII  +  II^O. 


or,    C'IP.H  +  0:0:^^  =  ^■'^■c5=  +  ^'*^' 

When  acids  and  bases,  in  general  terms,  aet  upon  each 
other,  salts  are  formed,  water  being  eliminated.  Just  so 
when  alcohols  and  organic  acids  act  upon  each  other, 
bodies,  similar  to  salts,  are  formed,  water  being  elimi- 
nated : — 

H.CO.OH  +  C^H\OH  =II.CO.O.C"IP  +  WO. 
Salts  were  defined  aa  acids,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hj'droxyl -group  is  replaced  by  a  base-residue.  In  this 
case  we  have  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxy  1-groiip  of  the 
carboxyl  replaced  by  an  alcohol  residue,  and  tlie  resulting 
compound  has  received  the  name  ether.  The  name  ether 
is  applied  to  all  similar  compounds,  it  being,  as  ia  clear, 
but  a  special  form  of  the  salt. 

In  regard  to  anhydrides  tiie  remarks  made  ahove  are 
here  equally  applicable. 

The  carbon-compounds,  which  are  formed  like  metallic 
oxides,  and  which  correspond  to  them,  have  also  been 
called  ethers,  though  the  same  differences  between  tliem 
and  the  ethers  mentioned  may  be  found,  that  are  met  with 
between  metallic  oxides  and  salts, 

f  K.O.H  4  K.O.TI  =  K.O.K  +  H=0,  ") 

lc=n=.o.H  +  cm.o.H  =  C'H^o.c=IP  +  n=o.| 

Among  carbon-compounds  there  are  other  series,  which 
do  not  occur  among  inorganic  compounds,  the  character 
of  which  19  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  properties  ot 
carbon.  If  in  inarsb  gas,  CH',  we  replace  two  hydrogen- 
atoms  by  one  O,  we  obtain  the  body  O-C^jr  which  occupies 
a  position  intermediate  between  that  of  it!C|tt  and 
0;C'^TT       These    bodies  consist  of  two  hydrogen-atoms 


united  by  the  bivalent  group  C:0,  which  has  been  called 
carbonyl.  Now  either  one  or  botli  of  these  hydrogen- 
atoms  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol-residues,  as  CH',  C"H*, 
etc.     If  only  one  be  replaced,  we  obtain  the  compounds 

known  as  aldehydes,  as  0;C;y^''  0:C;^'^''  etc.     If,  how- 

evei',  both  be  replaced,  we  obtain  compounds  of  a  some- 
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what  different  character.  These  have  been  designated  as 
acetones  or  ketones,  as  O-Cl^jp  *^-'^^0H'     '^'^■C"H'  '^'''^' 

Aldehydes  are,  hence,  compounds  which  consist  of  an 
alcohol-residue  and  a  hydrogen-atom  united  by  means  of 
the  group  CO.-  and  acetones  consist  of  two  alcohol-residues 
united  by  the  group  CO.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
body  OjC^tt  may  be  considered  as  the  simplest  representa- 
tive of  both  classes  of  componnda. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  compounds,  there 
are  others,  but  tlicy  are  all  variations  on  these  principal 
classes,  and  demand  here  no  special  explanation.  We 
have,  for  instance,  compounds  which  partake  of  the  pro- 
perties of  both  acids  and  bases,  acids  and  alcohols,  alde- 
hydes and  acids,  aldehydes  and  alcohols,  etc,  etc.,  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  few  principles  laid  down  these  will  be 
readily  understood.  "We  have,  further,  instances,  especially 
among  cavbon-com pounds,  in  which  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  are  united  with  each  other  by  means  of  more  than 
one  affinity,  and  also  those  in  which  each  carbon-atom  of 
the  compound  is  united  with  two  other  carbon-atoms,  on 
the  one  hand  with  one,  on  the  other  with  two  affinities, 
etc.  etc.;  the  constitution  of  such  compounds  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  comprehended  by  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles. 

The  main  question  which  now  presents  itself  isr  What 
gi-ounda  have  we  for  the  acceptation  of  these  fundamental 
principles  ?  It  can  only  be  answered,  they  have  been 
proposed  and  accepted  as  affording  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  innumerable  investigations  concerning  the  proper- 
ties of  chemical  compounds.  At  present  no  facts  are 
known  that  conflict  with  their  acceptation.  They  are  by 
no  means  established  beyond  a  doubt,  but,  as  they  simplify 
known  facts,  and  have  been  exceedingly  fruitful  in  widen- 
ing the  field  of  observation,  they  are  worthy  of  our  most 
careful  study. 

It  would  lead  too  far  in  this  place  to  recall  the  indi- 
vidual investigations  and  the  methods  of  i-easoning  which 
have  led  to  the  acceptation  of  our  present  ideas  concern- 
ing the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds.  In  order  to 
draw  our  conclusions  we  must  know  the  methods  of  forma- 
tion, the  decompositions,  and  all  the  varied  changes  which 
individual  compounds  or  groups  of  compounds  undergo. 
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A  simple  example  may  safflce  to  iIlustrHte  the  rationale  of 
the  process.  Let  ns  take  ordinary  alcohol.  We  can  first 
establish  the  formula  by  means  of  analysis  and  ilie  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor.  This  we 
find  to  be  C'H'O.  This  formula  is  the  expression  of  a  fact 
and  a  hypothesis.  Tiie  fact  expressed  is  tliat  alcohol  con- 
sists of  52. n  per  cent,  carbon,  13. Oi  per  cent,  hydrogen, 
and  34.18  per  cent,  oxygen.  The  hypothesis  of  which  it  ia 
an  expression  is  that  the  molecules  of  all  chemical  com- 
pounds in  the  form  of  vapor  have  the  same  volume  as  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen.  This  hypothesis,  when  applied, 
tells  us  the  weights  of  the  atoms  contained  in  the  mole- 
cule of  alcohol  and  the  weight  of  tlie  molecule  of  alcohol, 
and  hence,  further,  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  contained  in  the  molecule  under  considera- 
tion. We  know  that  hydrogen  is  monovalent,  oxygen  biva- 
lent, and  carbon  tetravalent.  It  now  remains  to  decide 
how  those  atoms  are  united — what  the  constitution  of 
alcohol  is?  If  we  take  marsh  gas,  OH',  which,  according 
to  our  ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  can  only  have  the  constitu- 
tion Tr!C;TT  we  can  produce  from  it  (see  above)  the  hydro- 

HH 
carbon  H.C.C.H  =  C'lP;   if  wo  now  replace  one   of  the 

iiH 

liydrogcn-atoms  of  this  compound  by  chlorine,  we  have 

IIH 
the  compound  IT.C'.O.Cl  =■  C=IPC1,  and  experience  shows 

Hil 
us  that  only  one  compound  of  this  composition  can  re- 
sult, it  being  immaterial  which  one  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  is  replaced.  If  we,  further,  allow  the  substance 
K.O.H,  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  which,  according 
to  tlie  principles  already  laid  down,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, to  act  upon  this  compound,  two  products  arc  formed, 

HH  nil 

H.C.C.Cl  -I-  K.O.H  =  n.C.C.OH  +  KCl. 
HH  HH 

The  water-residue,  the  hydroxyl  group,  before  in  com- 
bination with  K,  has  changed  places  with  CI.  The  result- 
ing   compound,  C'IP(OH),  is    ordinary   alcohol,  and   we 
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have  tbus  from  one  point  of  view  determined  its  constitu- 
tion. Again,  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents  we  find 
that  an  atom  of  oxj'gen  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  are 
given  oiF,  and  their  place  ia  talten  by  one  atom  of  chlorine, 
thus  showing  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  were  present 
in  the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  monovalent  group,  or  as 
hydroxyl,  which  is  the  only  form  that  satisfies  these  con- 
ditions. These  and  other  similar  facts  are  looked  upon  as 
proofs  of  the  constitution  of  alcohol. 

It  is  in  work  of  this  kind  that  chemists  are  at  present 
largely  engaged,  and  the  results  achieved  are  already  of 
great  magnitude.  The  constitution  of  a  large  number  of 
substances  occurring  in  nature  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  discovery  of  their  constitution  has  in  many  cases  led 
directly  to  the  artificial  preparation  (nyntJiesis)  of  tlie  sub- 
stances. Although  this  cannot  be  considered  the  highest 
aim  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  yet  the  cultivation  of  this 
field  promises  rich  reward,  direct  and  indirect,  and  its 
development  will  place  ns  a  step  nearer  that  state  in  which 
all  chemical  phenomena  can  be  dealt  with  as  other  physical 
phenomena  are  now  dealt  with,  viz.,  as  subject  to  mathe- 
matical laws. 
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IKTKODUCTION. 

Oroanic  Chemistry  ia  the  chemistry  of  the  com- 
pouiide  of  carbon.  It  includes  those  compounds  of 
carbon  which  have  had  their  origin  in  the  organs  of 
plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been 
produced  exterior  to  the  living  organism. 

Most  organic  compounds  are  solid,  partially  crys- 
talline, partially  amorphous  bodies;  many  are  liquids; 
only  a  few  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All 
of  them  are  destroyed  when  heated  above  their  melt- 
ing or  boiling  point  without  access  of  air ;  a  very  large 
number  cannot  even  he  melted  nor  volatilized  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  The  melting  point  and 
boiling  point  are  very  characteristic  properties  for  those 
bodies,  which  are  not  readily  decomposed  at  higher 
temperatures.  The  difference  in  the  boiling  points  of 
organic  compounds  is  very  frequently  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  each  other,  and 
preparing  them  in  a  pure  condition  from  a  mixture 
(partial  distillation). 

Another  very  important  property  of  those  organic 
bodies,  which  are  volatile  without  decomposition,  ia 
their  specific  gravity  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapor  (vapor 
density).  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  molecule 
(the  smallest  quantity  that  can  exist  in  a  free  condi- 
tion) of  the  various  chemical  compounds  in  the  form 
of  gas  or  vapor  possess  the  same  volume,  and  that  this 
volume  is  the  same  as  that  of  two  atoms  (one  molecule) 
of  hydrogen. 
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The  proportion  of  the  molecular  weight  to  the  specific 

gravity  of  the  vapor  (molecular  weight  divided  by  the 
specific  gravity)  is,  therefore,  for  all  compounds  the 
same,  and  is  represented  by  the  constant  number  28,9. 

This  conformity  yields  an  important  and  frequently 
the  only  means  of  determining  the  molecular  weight 
of  an  organic  compound.  This  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  specific  gravity  found  by  the  number  28.9. 

Carbon  is  the  characterizing  element  of  all  organic 
compounds.  In  most  of  these  compounds  it  is  in  com- 
bination with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  very  many 
together  with  nitrogen,  sulphur,  etc.  Furthermore, 
nearly  all  other  elements  can  be  made  constituents  of 
carbon  compounds. 

The  fact  that  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  carbon 
compounds  exist  is  principally  due  to  the  tendency, 
possessed  by  the  atoms  of  carbon  more  than  by  the 
atoms  of  any  other  element,  to  unite  with  each  other 
in  chains. 

Carbon  is  tetravalent  in  all  its  compounds.  AVTien 
two  or  more  carbon  atoms  unite  with  each  other,  a 
portion  of  the  affinities  of  each  atom  is  used  in  hold- 
ing the  atoms  together,  so  that  two  atoms  of  carbon 
have  always  less  than  eight  free  aiEnities,  three  always 
less  than  twelve.  In  most  cases  the  union  of  several 
atoms  of  carbon  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  them  loses  one  of  its  four  affinities.  Hence, 
two  atoms  of  carbon  have  six,  three  atoms  of  carbon 
eight,  or  in  general  terms  x  carbon  atoms  have  2a:+2 
free  affinities. 

The  valence  of  any  group  of  atoms  containing  carbon 
may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  affinities 
of  the  other  atoms  present  from  the  affinities  of  the 
carbon  atoms.  The  group  methyl  CH*  must  be  mono- 
valent, inasmuch  as  three  of  the  four  affinities  of  the 
carbon  atom  are  saturated  by  the  affinities  of  the  three 
monovalent  hydrogen  atoms.  Carbonic  oxide  CO 
must  be  bivalent,  because  but  two  of  the  four  affini- 
ties of  the  carbon  atom  are  saturated  by  the  bivalent 
oxygen  atom,  A  similar  reflection  shows  us  that  ethy- 
lene C^H'  must  be  bivalent,  that  acetylene  C^IP  must 
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be  tetravalent,  for  in  the  first  case  four  of  the  aix  affini- 
ties of  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  saturated  by  hydrogen, 
in  the  latter  only  two. 

Compounds,  in  which  all  the  aifinitiee  of  the  carbon 
atoms  &1U8  united  are  saturated  by  other  elements,  are 
called  saturated;  compounds  which  possess  free  affini- 
ties, norisaturated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  such  non-saturated 
carbon  compounds  can  exist  in  an  isolated  condition, 
in  which  two,  four,  or  in  general  terms  an  even  num- 
ber of  affinities,  arc  unsaturated.  Atomic  groups,  in 
which  an  odd  number  of  affinities  arc  unsaturated, 
cannot  be  isolated. 

It  is,  however,  questionable  whether,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  carbonic  oxide  CO,  non-saturated  compounds 
of  carbon  are  really  capable  of  existence.  In  the  so- 
called  non-saturated  compounds  the  carbon  atoms  are 
probably  united  with  each  other  with  more  than  one 
affinity.  Ethylene  C*II*  may  be  regarded  as  the  satu- 
rated compound  of  a  group  of  two  carbon  atoms,  which 
are  united  with  each  other  by  means  of  two  affinities, 

as  \    II  It  is  not  positive  proof  of  the   contrary 

(  CH=. 
that  this  body  conducts  itself  in  most  reactions  as  a 
non-saturated  compound,  and,  for  instance,  unites  with 
the  greatest  ease  with  two  atoms  of  a  monovalent 
element  or  monovalent  group,  as  in  this  reaction  the 
double  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  can  be  broken  up 
and  the  simple  union,  quite  sufficing  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  atoms  in  their  position,  re-established. 
According  to  this  view  the  carbon  atoms  in  acetylene 
CH'  must  be  united  with  each  other  by  means  of  three 
of  their  free  affinities  each. 

In  a  large  number  of  compounds,  especially  the  so- 
called  aromatic  bodies,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  takes  place  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  mentioned  above;  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  together  the  single  atoms  of  carbon, 
more  than  one  of  the  affinities  of  each  of  the  carbon 
atoms  is  employed.    Benzol  C*H*,  for  instance,  accord- 
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iiig  to  the  above  method  of  consideration,  should  have 
eight  free  affinities ;  in  most  reactions,  however,  it 
conduets  itself  as  a  saturated  compound. 


It  is  frequently  the  ease  that  two  organic*  bodies 
contain  the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion  by 
weight,  and  still  have  entirely  diiierent  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  In  general  such  bodies  are  called 
isomeric.  For  this  relation  there  may  be  two  different 
causes,  viz. ; — 

1,  A  dissimilarity  of  constitution,  i.  e.,  a  dissimi- 
larity in  the  method  of  grouping  or  joining  of  the 
atoms  in  the  two  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  in  ethyl  for- 
mate, methyl  acetate,  and  in  propionic  acid.  All  three 
of  these  compounds  have  the  formula  OTI^.  In  ethyl 
formate,  however,  the  atoms  are  grouped  togetlier 
according  to  the  formula  CHO.O.C'II*,  or  further 
reduced  CHO.O.  CH^CH',  whereas  in  methyl  ace- 
tate the  method  of  grouping  is  C^H^O.O.CII^  or 
CH^CO.O.OII*,  and  in  propionic  acid  CH'.O.OH  or 
CmCHlCO.OH.    Ammonium  cyanate  CK.O.NH^  and 

i  N"H^ 
urea    CO  <    ||  bear    a    similar   relation    to    each 

(  NH' 
other.     In  the  latter  case  the  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  from  the  first  manner  of  grouping 
to  the  second  takes  place  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

Such  bodies  are  called  metameric  or  isomeric  in  the 
narrower  application  of  the  word. 

Or,  2.  A  different  molecular  weight,  as,  for  instance, 
acetic  aldehyde  and  butyric  acid,  which  both  contain 
the  same  percentages  of  their  constituents.  The  mole- 
cular weight  of  aldehyde  C^H'O  is,  however,  only  half 
as  large  as  that  of  butyric  acid  C*H^.  According 
to  the  same  principle  acetic  acid  C^H'O*,  and  grape- 
sugar  CTI^^O",  acetylene  C^H^,  and  benzol  CH*,  and 
many  other  compounds,  are  isomeric.  Such  bodies  are 
called  polymeric. 

Compounds  which  contain  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  proportions  by  weight,  have  the  same  molecular 
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weiglit,  and  show  no  essentially  different  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  yet  conduct  themselves  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  connection  with  certain  physical  properties, 
eapecially  in  the  action  on  polarized  light,  are  said  to 
be  physically  isomeric. 


J  the  expression  homologous  bodies,  are  understood 
such  bodies  as  conduct  themselves  in  their  chemical 
properties  in  a  similar  manner,  and  differ  in  their  com- 
position by  the  group  OH^,  or  a  multiple  of  it.  We 
are,  for  instance,  acquainted  with  a  series  of  compounds 
which,  in  their  conduct,  show  the  greatest  similarity  to 
ordinary  alcohol,  and  of  which  each  succeeding  member 
differein  its  compositionfromthe  preceding  by  the  group 
CH',  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  schedule: — 
CH'O      ....     "Wood-spirits,  methyl  alcohol, 


C?HeO 

C'H'"0 
C*H"0 


Spirits  of  wine,  ethyl  alcohol. 

Propyl  alcohol. 

Butyl  alcohol, 

Pusel-oil,  amyl  alcohol,  etc. 


Another  series,  of  which  acetic  acid  is  the  principal 
representative,  runs  parallel  to  this : — 

CH'O^ Formic  acid, 

(yiV(y Acetic  acid, 

CH^O^ Propionic  acid, 

C*H«0= Butyric  acid, 

C*H"'0' Valerie  acid,  etc. 

For  several  of  these  horaologo  us  series,  as,for  instance, 
for  the  two  mentioned,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
following  law  exists :  The  boiling  point  of  a  compound 
is  19-20°  higher  if  it  contains  CH*  more  than  another 
member  of  the  aeries.  The  boiling  point  of  ethyl 
alcohol  is,  for  instance,  78'^;  that  of  normal  amyl 
alcohol,  which  differe  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  3xCH% 
should,  according  to  this  law,  be  3  X 19°  higher.  The 
observed  boiling  point  is  137°. 

In  connection  with  other  homologous  scries,  a  simi- 
lar conformity  is  observed,  hut  the  difference  in  the 
boiling  points  effected  by  the  addition  of  every  CH^  is 
not  the  same.  With  the  hydrocarbons,  which  are 
2* 
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homologous  with  benzol  CH",  viz.:  toluol  (7H',  xylol 

C'll'*,  and  cumol  C^H'^,  for  instance,  the  difference  is 
28-29°.  Thia  conformity  is,  however,  only  observed 
in  the  case  of  those  bodies  which,  being  homologous 
according  to  their  empirical  composition,  are  also  of 
an  analogous  constitution.  Conditions  dependent  upon 
isomerism  can  at  times  entirely  withdraw  it  from 
observation.  While  with  ethyl  alcohol  C^H*0,  boiling 
point  78°,  normal  propyl  alcohol,  boiling  point  97-98°, 
normal  butyl  alcohol,  boiling  point  115—1 16°,  complete 
regularity  takes  place,  we  observe  no  regularity  in 
comparing  the  three  following  dissimilarly  constituted 
alcohols  with  each  other ; — 

Ethyl  alcohol  ....  C=H«0  boiling  point  78°, 
Isopropyl  alcohol .  .  .  C^H^O  boiling  point  85°, 
Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  .     C*H"'0       boiling  point  82°. 


Organic  bodies  undergo  the  most  varied  changes 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  high  heat.  Frequently 
the  action  is  such  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
removed  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  water,  or  car- 
bon and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  compound  remain  united  as  a 
new  organic  body;  for  instance: — 

C*H«0*  =  C^H^O  +  ffO 

Sncdnicacid.    SuccioicaDhydrids. 

(C'H30)'Ca  =  C'lI^O  +  CO^Ca 


Or  one  organic  body  is  separated  into  two  new  ones 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  or  there  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  a  larger  number  of  now  organic  compounds, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  often  destroyed  at  the  moment 
of  their  formation,  thus  giviug  rise  to  a  complicated 
mixture  of  products,generallyendingin  leaving  behind 
a  residue  of  carbon.  These  products  are  different, 
according  as  the  heat  is  more  or  less  strong,  slower  or 
more  rapid.  The  products  of  decomposition  of  bodies 
free  of  nitrogen  are  frequently  acid,  from  the  forma- 
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tion  of  acetic  acid ;  of  those  which  contain  nitrogen, 
they  aremostly  alkaline,  from  the  formation  of  ammonia 
and  other  bases. 

Many  organic  substances,  especially  such  as  contain 
nitrogen,  are  decomposed  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  air  and  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  their 
elements  being  rearranged  during  the  process  to  form 
simpler  substances.  This  kind  of  decomposition  is 
called  putrefaction.  Putrefaction  occurs  only  under 
certain  conditions.  It  can  only  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water,  and  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  neces- 
sary to  its  commencement.  Once  begun,  however,  it 
continues  without  access  of  air.  Everywhere  in  the 
air  are  present  microscopical  germs  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms.  "When  these  fall  on  a  soil  favor- 
able to  their  growth  they  are  developed  quickly,  they 
multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  vital  process  and  the  dying  off  of  these  organisms, 
that  species  of  decomposition  of  organic  compounds 
takes  place  which  is  called  putrefaction.  The  air  loses 
its  power  to  start  the  process  of  putrefaction  when  pre- 
viously passed  through  a  strongly  heated  tube,  or  a 
dense  cotton  stopper,  or  even  only  through  a  tube 
which  has  a  large  number  of  curves,  as  by  these  means 
the  germs,  which  are  present  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
either  destroyed  or  heid  back.  Further,  putrefaction 
oecm^  only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature,  most 
readily  between  20°  and  30°.  Below  0°  and  above 
100°  it  does  not  take  place. 

If  the  oxygen  of  the  air  takes  part  in  the  decompo- 
sition, and  thus  a  simultaneous  oxidation  takes  place, 
the  decomposition  is  called  decay.  The  last  products 
of  decaying  organic  substances  are  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia. 

A  phenomenon  very  similar  to  putrefaction  is  fer- 
mentation. This  will  be  treated  of  more  in  detail  in 
connection  with  alcohol. 

Organic  compounds  can  be  changed  in  a  variety  of 
w^s  under  the  influence  of  many  inorganic  bodies. 

Free  oxygen  acts  on  but  a  very  few  organic  bodies 
at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  it  acts,  however,  more 
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energetically  in  statu  nascendi,  or  in  the  preeenee  of 
certain  substances,  particularly  of  spongy  platinum. 
"When  it  acts  at  all,  it  is  either  added  directly  to  the 
compound,  or  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  com- 
pound is  oxidized  to  form  water,  or  both  of  these 
changes  take  place  together.  At  times  a  more  mate- 
rial decomposition  takes  place.  At  a  red  heat,  all  or- 
ganic substances  burn  in  oxygen,  forming  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  nitrogen, 

Hydrogen,  especially  in  statu  nascendi,  likewise  trans- 
forms very  many  organic  compounds,  either  a  direct 
addition  of  hydrogen,  or  an  elimination  of  oxygen,  or 
both  at  the  same  time  taking  place.  In  moat  cases  in 
which  hydrogen  acts  upon  compounds  containing  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine,  these  elements  are  eliminated 
and  replaced  by  hydrogen.  Hydriodie  acid  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  act  similarly  to  free  hydrogen. 
At  times,  bodies  containing  iodine  or  sulphur  result, 
but  generally  the  iodine  or  sulphur  is  set  free,  and 
merely  the  hydrogen  acts. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  very  energetically  upon 
organic  bodies.  N'on-saturated  organic  compounds 
(those  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  united  by  means 
of  more  than  one  of  each  of  their  four  affinities),  usu- 
ally combine  directly  with  these  elements,  and  take  up 
as  many  atoms  as  are  sufficient  to  produce  saturated 
bodies,  the  simple  union  of  the  carbon  atoms  being  re- 
established.    In  this  way  are  formed  from  ethylene, 

CH'  CII'CI 

C?H*  =  II      ,  the  compounds  C'H'Cl"  =    I  and 

CH^  CH'CI 

CH=Br 
C^H*Br^=  I  .     AVith  saturated  compounds,  how- 

OH^Br 
ever,  the  action  generally  takes  place  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
eliminated,  and  replaced  in  the  compound  by  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine ;  for  instance: — 

(ywo"  +  201  =  c^H»cio  -I-  cm 
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This  kind  of  action  is  called  substitution,  and  the 
newly-fonned  body  a  substitution-product  of  the  ori- 
ginal body.  Iodine,  in  other  respects  so  Bimilar  to 
chlorine  and  bromine,  when  alone  acts  never,  or  at 
least  only  exceptionally,  in  the  manner  described,  aa 
hydriodie  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  this 
has  the  tendency  to  cause  a  reverse  subatitution,  i.e.  a 
displacement  of  the  iodine  in  organic  compounds,  con- 
taining iodine,  by  hydrogen.  If,  however,  a  body  be 
added  with  the  iodine  which  has  the  property  of 
removing  the  hydriodie  acid  aa  soon  aa  formed,  for 
instance  iodic  acid,  substitution-products  containing 
iodine  can  in  many  cases  be  obtained.  An  addition 
of  small  quantities  of  iodine  aids  materially  the  substi- 
tuting action  of  chlorine  upon  organic  compounds.  In 
the  presence  of  water,  chlorine  sometimes  acta  as  an 
oxidizing  agent.  Organic  compounds  containing  chlo- 
rine likewise  result,  as  a  rule,  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  the  chlorine  compounds  of  phosphorus. 

Concentrated  nttrie  acid  acts  in  moat  easee  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  chlorine.  A  certain  number  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  is  eliminated,  and  for  each  of  them  the 
monovalent  group  NO'  (hyponitric  acid)  enters  the 
compound;  for  example: — 

CU^  +  NO^.OH  =  C«H*.]SrO^  +  H=0. 


Compounds  resulting  in  this  way  are  called  nitro- 
compounds, or  nitro-sabstiiution-'products.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies  is  very  much  aided  by  mixing  the 
concentrated  nitric  acid  with  twice  its  volume  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  frequently, 
especially  by  continued  boiling,  only  as  an  oxidizing 
agent, 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  a  great  many 
organic  bodies  similarly  to  nitric  acid.  One  or  more 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  compound  are  displaced  by  the 
monovalent  group  SO^.OH;  for  example: — 

CH«  +  SO' j  gg=CTP.SO^OH  +  IPO. 
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Bodies  formed  in  this  way  are  called  sulpho-com- 
pounds,  or,  as  they  all  possess  the  character  of  acids, 
sidpko-acids. 

Frequently,  however,  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  consists  in  tho  elimination  of  the  elements 
of  water  from  organic  compounds,  the  latter  being 
completely  destroyed  (carbonized),  or  converted  into 
others  containing  less  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  for  ex- 
ample : — • 

CB.\0]I  =  C?H*  -I-  H^O. 


Alcuhol.  Elhyleue. 

"When  ammonia  acts  upon  organic  compounds,  espe- 
cially those  which  contain  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine, 
bodies  containing  nitrogen  are  formed  as  a  rule,  the 
halogens  being  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  group 
NH' ;  for  example : — 

C^H^CIO'  +  2NH»  =.  C^HXNII^)0=  +  NH'Cl. 

The  new  compounds  which  result  in  this  way  are 
called  amides.  They  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  (from  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid),  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  nitro-com- 
pounds,  the  group  ffO"-  eontsiined  in  the  latter  being 
transformed  into  NII^ ;  for  example : — 

CH'.NO^  -t-  6H  =  CmNIP  -i-  2IP0. 


thi 


The  elementary  composition  of  organic  bodies  can 
be  determined  with  the  greatest  exactitude.    The  ana- 
sis  of  the  ordinary  ones  consists  in  the  oxidation  of 
e  carbon  to  carbonic  acid,  and  of  the  hydrogen  to 
water,  and  the  calculation,  from  the  quantity  ot  these 

Eroducts  of  combustion,  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  and 
ydrogen  in  the  compound.  Nitrogen  is  separated  as 
nitrogen  and  measured,  or  it  is  transformed  into  am- 
monia.    Oxygen  is  calculated  indirectly  by  lose. 

The  most  common  method  of  estimating  carbon  and 
hydrogen  consists  in  submitting  ah  accurately  weighed 
quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  with  a  large 
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excess  of  perfectly  dry  copper  oxide  or  lead  ehromate, 
to  a  red  heat,  finally  employing  a  current  of  pure  oxy- 
gen. The  water  formed  during  the  process  is  taken 
up  by  a  tube  filled  with  calcium  chloride,  the  carbonic 
acid  by  a  small  apparatus  which  is  filled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  and,  to  Beeuro  absolute 
safety,  is  joined  to  a  small  tube  containing  pieces  of 
solid  potassium  hydroxide.  The  gain  in  weight  of 
these  three  pieces  ehows  the  quantity  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  conversion  of  nitrogen  into  ammonia  is  accom- 
plished by  heating  the  body  strongly  with  a  large 
excess  of  a  dry  mixture  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  cal- 
cium hydroxide.  The  ammonia  formed  is  either  taken 
up  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  weighed  as  ammonium 
cbloroplatinate,  or  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  known 
strength,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  which  remains  free 
afterwards  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  test-solu- 
tion of  sodium  hydroxide.  This  subtracted  from  the 
quantity  of  acid  employed  shows  how  much  of  the 
acid  has  been  neutralized  by  ammonia,  from  which 
the  quantity  formed  and  the  nitrogen  contained  there- 
in may  be  easily  calculated. 

Nitrogen  is  not,  however,  given  off  in  all  cases  by 
heating  with  soda^lime.  This  applies  especially  to  such 
cases  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  in  close  combination 
with  the  oxygen,  as  for  instance  in  nitro-compounds. 
In  analyzing  such  substances,  the  nitrogen  is  set  free 
by  heating  the  substance  with  an  excess  of  finely  pow- 
dered copper  oxide,  and  passing  the  escaping  gases 
over  metallic  copper  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  This  operation  is  carried  out  in  a 
long  tube,  from  which  the  air  has  been  previously  com- 
pletely removed  by  means  of  carbonic  acid.  The  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  is  collected  in  a 
graduated  tube  over  mercury,  the  carbonic  acid  ab- 
sorbed by  caustic  potassa,  the  volume  of  nitrogen 
which  lias  remained  unabsorbed,  measured  and  its 
weight  calculated  according  to  the  formula 
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in  which  V  represents  the  volume  of  gas,  t  its  tem- 
perature, B  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  stands 
(height  of  barometer),  expressed  in  niillimetres,/the 
tension  of  water  vapor  at  the  temperature  (,  and 
0,001256  the  weight  of  1  cc.  of  nitrogen  at  0°,  and 
760  mm.  pressure. 

"When  an  organic  compound  contains  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  or  sulphur,  it  must  in  most  cases  be  tho- 
roughly decomposed,  before  these  can  he  detected  by 
ordinary  reagents  and  estimated.  The  estimation  of 
the  halogens  is  accomplished  by  igniting  the  substance 
with  pure  lime,  free  from  water;  the  estimation  of  sul- 
phur by  heating  with  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  or 
igniting  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  po- 
tassium nitrate.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  can  in 
many  eases  be  detected  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
estimated  by  previously  treating  the  substance  with 
hydrogen  in  slatu  nascendi  (from  sodium-amalgam  and 
water). 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  calculating  an  ele- 
mentary analysis,  that  of  acetic  acid  may  be  taken. 

0.234  grm.  of  acetic  acid  were  ignited  with  copper 
oxide.  The  gain  in  weight  of  the  calcium  chloride 
tube  amounted  to  0.1405  grm.;  that  of  the  potassa 
bulbs  and  tube  0.3432  grm.  From  0.234  grm.  acetic 
acid  were  hence  produced  0.1405  grm.  of  water,  and 
0.3432  grm,  carbonic  acid,  and  these  contain  0.0156 
grm.  hydrogen,  and  0.0936  grm.  carbon.  These  num- 
bers show  40.00  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  6.67  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen.  As  acetic  acid  only  contains  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  its  composition  expressed  in 
percentages  is — 

C  =  40.00  per  cent. 
H=     6.67       " 
0  =  53.33      " 

In  order  to  find  the  atomic  proportion  from  these 
numbers,  we  must  divide  them  by  the  respective 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

C  =  40.00 -r- 12  =  3.33 
H=  6.67 -H  1  =  6.67 
0  =  53.33 -=-16  =  3.33 
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The  elements  in  acetic  acid  hence  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  atomic  proportion  of  3.33  :  6,67 :  3.33,  or,  1:2:1. 
The  chemical  formula  of  the  acid  could  hence  be  ex- 
pressed by  CH^O,  but,  of  course,  with  exactly  the  same 
right,  we  might  express  it  by  C^H^%  or  CfH"0'',  for 
all  these  formulfe  show  the  same  percentages  of  the 
elements.  Simply  the  elementary  analysis  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  determine  which  of  these  formulse  is  the  cor- 
rect one ;  an  estimation  of  the  molecular  weight  must 
he  united  with  it.  With  an  acid  this  is  simple  if  we 
know  its  basicity.  We  know  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  neutral  salt,  one  molecule  of  acetic  acid 
gives  up  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  takes  up  in  its 
place  one  atom  of  a  monovalent  metal.  Hence,  in 
order  to  find  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic  acid,  we 
need  only  determine  the  amount  of  metal  contained  in 
one  of  its  salts. 

0.412  grm.  silver  acetate  on  being  ignited  leave  a 
residue  of  0.2665  grm.  metallic  silver.  Ihis  represents 
64.7  per  cent. 

In  100  parta  of  silver  acetate  are  hence  contained 
Organic  substance      ....     35,3 
Silver 64.7 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  organic  substance  in 
silver  acetate  can  now  be  found  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportion: — 

64.7:  35.3  ::108*:a; 


Result  =   59 


Free  acetic  acid  contains  one  atom  more  of  hydro- 
gen, therefore  the  molecular  weight  of  the  free  acid 
is  60. 

The  simplest  formula,  agreeing  with  the  results  of 
the  analysis,  has  the  molecular  weight  30.  This  must 
hence  be  doubled,  and  the  composition  must  be  expressed 
by  the  formula  C^H^^ 

When  basic  bodies  are  under  investigation,  a  neutral 

*  Atomic  weight  of  silver. 
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salt  is  also  prepared  for  the  estimation  of  the  molecular 
weight,  and  from  the  quantity  of  acid  contained  in 
thia  salt  the  molecular  weight  of  the  base  is  calculated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  molecular  weight  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases 
be  determined  by  thia  methods-only  when  experiments 
have  shown  how  many  atoms  of  a  monovalent  element 
an  acid,  or  how  many  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid 
a  base,  needs  to  form  a  neutral  salt.  If  the  substance 
is  volatile  without  decomposition,  the  molecular  weight 
can  be  found  more  simply  by  an  estimation  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapor. 

The  specific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  vapor,  for  instance, 
was  found  to  be  2,08  at  300°.  This  number,  multi- 
plied by  the  constant  number  28.9  (see  ante,  p.  14), 
gives  as  a  result  for  the  molecular  weight  of  acetic 
acid  the  number  60.1,  hence,  taken  togetlier  with  the 
results  of  the  analysis,  the  formula  C^H^O. 


The  processes,  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
formation  of  the  primitive  organic  compounds  in  the 
living  organism  of  plants  and  animals,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  "We  only  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  all  organic  material  is  originally  formed  in 
plants,  that  for  this  purpose  plants  make  use  of  the 
elements  of  existing  compounds  particularly  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  the  inorganic  acids  of  nitro- 
gen, and  that  this  process  of  formation  takes  place 
only  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  of  certain 
inorganic  salts,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  soil ;  the 
manner  in  which  this  takes  place  is,  however,  up  to 
the  present,  inexplicable.  The  animal  organism,  on 
the  other  hand,  receives  its  constituents  in  the  food  in 
the  form  of  organic  compounds  already  existing. 

A  great  many  of  the  organic  compounds  occurring 
in  nature  can  be  produced  artificially  from  the  elements, 
but  in  by  far  the  most  eases  the  conditions  and  the 
chemical  processes  are  entirely  different  from  those 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  formation 
occurs  in  nature. 
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FIRST  GROUP. 

A.  Hydrocakboks,  0"!!™+'  {Mabsii  Gas  Series). 

Compounds  consisting  merely  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen are  called  hydrocarbons.  The  simplest  compound 
of  this  kind  is  marsh  gas  CH*,  in  which  the  four  affin- 
ities of  the  carbon  are  saturated  with  four  hydrogen 
atoms.  Marsh  gas  is  the  firstmember  of  an  homologous 
series  of  compounds,  which  have  for  their  genei'al  for- 
mula C"IP"+^  All  facts  as  yet  known  justify  the 
conclusion  that  each  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  in 
marsh  gas  has  exactly  the  same  value,  and  that,  as  far 
as  the  properties  of  compounds  are  concerned,  which 
are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  atoms 
in  marsh  gas  by  means  of  other  elements  or  groujra  of 
atoms,  it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  four  hydrogen 
atoms  are  displaced.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  see  that  for  the  first  three  members  of  this  series, 
CH*,  C^H^,  and  C^H*,  but  one  manner  of  constitution  is 
possible, viz.:  CH*,— CH^-CH^andCmCHlCH^  There 
can  hence  exist  only  one  modification  of  each  of  these 
three  hydrocarbons.  Isomeric  compounds  are  not  pos- 
sible. Of  the  fourth  member,  CH'",  there  are  two 
different  modifications  possible ;  CH^CH^CH^CH^and 

OH'.CH]  ofrsi  of  the  fifth  member,  CH'*,  there  are 
three  modifications  possible ;  of  the  sixth  member, 
five,  etc. 
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1.  Marsh  Gas  {Fire  Damp,  Methyl  Hydride),  CH*. 

Occurrence  and  Formalioii.  Together  with  the  homo- 
logous hydrocarbons,  and  mixed  with  carbonic  acid 
and  nitrogen,  it  iaeuos  in  many  localities  from  the 
earth  ;  frequently  collects  in  mines  and  coal-beds.  Is 
formed  in  the  process  of  putrefaction  under  water  and 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  great  many  organic 
bodies,  and  is  hence  contained  in  ordinary  coal  gas.  It 
ia  further  formed  when  a  mixture  of  the  vapor  of  car- 
boo-  bisulphide  with  sulphydric  acid  is  conducted  over 
ignited  metals ;  from  ethylene  at  a  red  heat ;  and  is 
most  readily  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  heating  2  parts 
of  crystallized  sodium  acetate  with  2  parts  of  potassium 
hydroxide  and  3  parts  of  lime. 

Properties.  Inodorous,  inflammable  gas,  insoliihle 
in  water,  of  specific  gravity  0.559.  Mixed  with  oxygen 
or  air  it  explodes  with  great  violence  when  ignited  ; 
also  when  mixed  with  chlorine  it  forms  a  gaB,  which 
explodes  violently  when  exposed  to  direct  sunliwht. 
In  dispersed  sunlight  chlorine  acts  upon  it  in  another 
manner,  displacing  its  hydrogen  and  forming  the  com- 
pounds, OH'Cl,  CffCP,  CHOP  and  CCl*  {treated  of  in 
connection  with  methyl  alcohol). 


2.  Ethyl  Hydride,  Cni\ 

Is  contained  in  a  state  of  solution  in  crude  petraleum. 
Is  produced  from  the  first  subetitution-producte  of 
marsh  gas  (methyl  chloride  CH^Ol,  methyl  iodide 
CH'I)  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  zinc ;  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate 
by  means  of  an  electrical  current ;  by  the  action  of 
water  on  zinc  ethyl,  or  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with 
water  and  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to  180".  Colorless, 
almost  inodorous  gas.  Burns  with  a  slightly  lumi- 
nous flame.  Is  but  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  more 
by  alcohol.  Chlorine  displaces  its  hydrogen,  forming 
successively  the  compounds  C'H'Cl,  C^H^CF,  C^H=CP, 
OTI'CIS  C=n01%  and  0^01*  (see  Ethyl  Chloride). 
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3.  Propyl  Hydride  ( Triiyl  Hydride),  Gm\ 

In  petroleum.  la  formed  like  ethyl  hydride,  and 
can  be  obtained  most  readily,  though  not  free  from 
hydrogen,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi 
(from  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  on  propyl  iodide  or 
isopropyl  iodide.     Colorless  gaa ;  liquid  below  — 17°. 

4.  Butyl  Hydride  {Teb-yl  Hydride),  C*B}\ 

In  petroleum.  The  normal  hydrocarbon  diethyl 
CH^.CH^.CH^CH^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  or 
sodium  on  ethyl  iodide.     Colorless  gas ;  liquid  at  +1°. 

Pseudobutyl  hydride   (Trimethylformene),  CH'. 

OH    ]  (-iTTj  is  isomeric  with  diethyl.     It  is  obtained 

from  the  corresponding  iodide  (see  tertiary  butyl  alco- 
hol) by  the  action  of  zinc  and  water.  Colorless  gas ; 
condensable  at  — 17°. 

5.  Amyl  Hydride,  C'H'^. 

The  normal  hydrocarbon  CH'.CH^.Cff.CHlCH^  is 
contained  in  petroleum,  together  with  the  following 
compound ;  also  in  products  of  distillation  of  cannel 
and  boghead  coal. — Mobile  liquid  ;  boils  at  37°— 39°. 

The   hydrocarbon   CH^.CII^.CH  \  pj^  is   contained 

in  large  quantity  in  American  petroleum.  It  is 
formed  by  heating  the  iodide  C*H"I  from  ordinary 
amyl  alcohol,  with  zinc  and  water  to  142°;  by  distil- 
ling ordinary  amy!  alcohol  over  zinc  chloride.  (In 
both  reactions  other  hydrocarbons  are  formed  at  the 
same  time,  particularly  amyleneC'H'".)  Colorless  liquid; 
boils  at  30° ;  does  not  solidify  at  —24° ;  specific  gravity 
0.626. 

The       third      hydrocarbon      {teirametJiylformene) 

CTT'  \  ^  \  CH*     ^^  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc 

methyl  on   the  iodide  obtained   from  tertiary  butyl 

3* 
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alcohol. — Colorless,  mobile  liquid.  Boiling  point  9°.5. 
Solidifies  at  — 20°,  forming  crystals,  which  resemble 
sublimed  sal-ammoniac. 

The  higher  members  of  this  series  form  the  principal 
ingredients  of  American  petroleum  and  of  the  oils 
(8olaroil,photogene)  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  peat, 
bituminous  slates,  lignite  and  certain  varieties  of 
anthracite.  The  hydrocarbons,  which  are  obtained 
from  these  sources  by  means  of  partial  distillation,  are 
mostly  mixtures  of  isomeric  compounds.  By  means 
of  transforming  these  mixtures  into  the  corresponding 
alcohols  and  oxidizing  the  latter,  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  principal  ingredients  has  been  discovered. 
The  accompanying  hydrocarbons,  however,  which  occur 
in  but  very  small  quantity,  are  not  well  investigated. 
Others  have  been  prepared  artificially  by  means  of 
reactions,  that  permit  of  a  conclusion  in  regard  to 
their  constitution. 

6.  Bexyl  Hydride  (Hexan),  C«H". 

There  are  three  methods  known  for  the  preparation 
of  this  hydrocarbon ;  by  partial  distillation  of  Ameri- 
can petroleum ;  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  iodide  of  secondary  butyl  alcohol ;  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  propyl  iodide. 
The  first  product  boils  at  70°;  the  second  and  third  at 
71.5°.  The  two  latter  have  the  specific  gravity  0.663. 
These  products  are  probably  all  identical  and  represent 
the  normal  hydrocarbon  CH'.CH^CH^CH^CH^.CH^ 

Ethyl-isobutyl,  CTI"  =  CH^CmcmCH  |  gg^' 
By  the  action  of  sodium  in  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide 
and  isobutyl  iodide.  Boiling  point,  62°;  specific 
gravity,  0.7011. 

Di-isopiopyl,  C«U"  =  ggl }  CH.CH  {  gg; 

By  the  action  of  sodium  on  an  ethereal  solution  of 
isopropyl  iodide.  Boiling  point,  58^* ;  specific  gravity, 
0.67. 
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7.  Normal  Hevtyl  liydnde  (Jleptan),  Cll'^  =  CII^CH^ 
CH^CH=.CH'.CH'.CW. 

Is  contained  in  the  light  oil  of  cannel  coal-tar  and 
in  large  quantity  in  petroleum.  Can  be  obtained  from 
these  sources  by  partial  distillation.  Boiling  -point, 
99° ;  specific  gravity,  0.699, 

Ethyl-amyl,  C7H'*=CH».CIP.CmCIP.CH.|  g^J* 

By  the  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  amy] 
iodides  {the  latter  from  ordinary  amyl  alcohol)  with 
sodium.  Boiling  point,  90,5;  specific  gravity,  0.6819 
at  17°. 

Dimethyidiethylfonnene,     C'H"'  =  ^g^  I 

C  I  cn^'cw  '  ^^  ^^'^  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  acetone- 
chloride.  Boiling  point,  86-87°;  specific  gravity, 
0,711  at  0°. 


8.  Normal  Oct>jl Hydride {Ocian),C'll'^  =  CH=.CH'.Cm 
CH^CII^.CH^CH^.CH'. 

The  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  butyl  iodide,  from  methylhexyl  carbinol  by  reduc- 
tion, from  sebasic  acid  and  from  octyl  alcohol,  all  appear 
to  be  normal  octyl  hydride.  Boiling  point,  123-125°; 
specific  gravity  at  17°,  0.7032. 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  remaining  dis- 
covered hydrocarbons  nothing  is  as  yet  known. 

Nonyl  hydride,  C'H'" 
Decatyl  hydride,  C"'Il'* 
Undecyl  hydride,  C"W* 
Lauryl  hydride,  C'^Il^* 
Cocinyl  hydride,  G^'W^ 
Myristyl  hydride,  C"H*' 
Benyl  hydride,  C"H« 
Palmityl  hydride,  C^H^* 


136-138° 

0.741 

158J62° 

0.767 

180-182° 

0.766 

198-200° 

0.778 

218-220° 

0.796 

236-240° 

0.809 

258-262° 

0.825 

280° 

t 
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Paraffin.  The  portione  of  petroleum  or  of  the  oils 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  peat,  bitumen,  etc., 
which  boil  above  300°,  solidify  wholly  or  partially  on 
cooling,  forming,  when  purified,  a  colorless,  translucent 
mass,  called  paraffin.  Paraffin  is  not  a  distinct  chem- 
ical body,  but  a  mixture  of  several  solid  hydrocarbons, 
homologous  with  marsh  gas,  which,  up  to  the  present, 
have  not  been  separated.  The  melting  point  of  com- 
mercial paraffin  varies  from  45°  to  65°. 


B,  MoNATOMic  Alcohols,  C"H^"+^. 

A  large  class  of  organic  compounds  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  name  alcohols.  These  are  formed  by  the 
displacement  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
hydrocarbons  by  the  same  number  of  hydroxyl  atoms 
(OH).  These  bodies  possess  the  common  property  of 
readily  taking  up  acid  radicles  in  the  place  of  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  hydroxyl  group,  thus  forming  compounds, 
analogous  to  inorganic  salts,  called  ethers. 

According  to  9ie  number  of  hydroxyl  atoms  con- 
tained in  tbem,  alcohols  are  divided  into  monatomic, 
diatomic,  triatomic,  etc 

The  monatomic  alcohols,  which  are  derived  from  the 
hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  have  the  general 
formula  CH^-'+^O  or  C":^+'.OH.  Only  one  mona^ 
tomic  alcohol  can  be  derived  from  marsh  gas  and  ethyl 
hydride  each.  These  two  alcohols  have  the  constitu- 
tional formula  CH=.OH,  and  Cff.CIP.OU.  With  the 
third  member  C'H'O,  however,  the  case  is  different, 
Ilere,  according  as  in  the  hydrocarbon  CIP.CH^.OIP 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  of  one  of  the  terminal  carbon 
atoms,  or  of  the  central  one  is  displaced  by  OH,  two 
isomeric  alcohols  must  result,  which  have  respectively 
the  constitutional  formulse  CH*.CH^.CH*.OH,  and 
CmCH.OH.CH*. 

A  similar  method  of  consideration  shows  that  four 
isomeric  modifications  of  the  fourth  member  C^H'KJ 
are  possible,  of  the  fifth,  eight,  etc. 

The  conduct  of  the  alcohols  in  a  chemical  point  of 
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view,  especially  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents, 
is  dependent  upon  their  constitution.  They  are  divided 
into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols. 

Primary  alcohols  contain  the  group  CH'.OH.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents  they  are  at  first 
converted  into  aldehydes  by  the  transformation  of  the 
group  CH'.OH  into  CHO,  and  then,  by  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  group  CHO  to  COOH,  into  acids  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Secondary  alcohols  contain  the  group  OH. OH. 
"When  oxidized,  they  are  at  first  converted  into  ace- 
tones, the  group  OH.OH  being  changed  to  CO.  These 
acetones,  when  further  oxidized,  are  resolved  into 
simpler  compounds,  yielding  acids  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms. 

Tertiary  alcohols  contain  the  group  C.OH.  They 
are  decomposed  by  oxidation  without  previous  forma- 
tion of  aldehydes  or  acetones,  and  yield  aeide  with  a 
.smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Normal  alcohols  are  the  primary  alcohols  of  nor- 
mal hydrocarbons. 

1.  Methyl  Alcohol  {Wood.  Spirit),  CH*0=CH^.OH. 

Formation  and  Occurrence.  By  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  cellulose,  hence  contained  in  wood  vine- 
gar obtained  by  distilling  wood.  The  volatile  oil  of 
'G^aultheria  procumbens  is  the  methyl  ether  of  salicylic 
acid.  Pare  methyl  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distil- 
ling this  oil  with  a  solution  of  potassa. 

Preparation.  T'rom  wood  vinegar  by  distilling  with 
calcium  hydroxide;  only  practicable  on  a  large 
scale.  The  volatile  distillate  which  at  first  goes  over 
(wood  spirit)  contains  the  methyl  alcohol,  still,  how- 
ever, containing  impurities  in  the  form  of  other  vola- 
tile products.  After  distilling  again  over  quicklime, 
it  is  placed  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
whole  distilled  on  a  water  bath,  by  which  process  the 
volatile  impurities  distil  over,  and  the  methyl  alcohol 
remains  behind  in  combination  with  calcium  chloride. 
By  mixing  with  water  and  distilling,  these  are  sepa- 
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rated,  and  by  means  of  repeated  distillations  over 
quicklime,  the  alcohol  is  purified. 

Or,  volatile  methy!  oxalate  is  prepared  from  com- 
mercial wood  spirit  by  mixing  the  wood  spirit  gradu- 
ally with  its  own  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  distilling  the  ftrown  mixture  over  two  parts 
by  weight  of  finely  powdered  acid  potassium  oxalate. 
At  first  a  combustible  liquid  passes  over,  which,  on  be- 
ing evaporated  gently,  leaves  the  oxalic  ether  behind, 
then  the  principal  part  of  the  ether  pa^ea  over  and 
congeals  in  a,  crystalline  form.  By  pressing  and  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  continued 
fusing,  it  is  obtained  pure.  By  boiling  with  water  or 
caustic  potasaa,  the  alcohol  is  obtained  from  the  ether. 

Properties.  A  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  similar  to  that  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  a 
pungent  taste ;  specific  gravity,  0.798 ;  boiling  point, 
60-66°;  combustible;  miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Combines  with  anhydrous  baryta,  and 
with  calcium  chloride,  forming  crystalline  compounds 
which  are  easily  decomposed  by  water.  Potassium 
and  sodium  are  dissolved  by  it,  the  action  being 
accomi^anied  by  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
formation  of  potassium  and  sodium  methylate,  CH*KO, 
readily  crystallizing  compounds. 

DERIVATIVES  OF  METHTL  ALCOHOL. 

These  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the  derivatives  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  and  are  formed  from  methyl  alcohol 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  from  ethyl  alcohol.  As 
the  corresponding  ethyl  compounds  are  of  greater  im- 

Eortance  and  generally  better  investigated,  they  will 
e  treated  of  more  in  detail  in  the  following  section, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  methyl  com- 
pounds will  be  here  described. 

Hethyl  chloride,  CHKjI.  Is  formed  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  marsh  gas,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
methyl  alcohol.  Colorless  gas,  with  an  ethereal  odor ; 
condensable  at  — 22°. 
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Methylene  chloride,  CH^Cl'.  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  methyl  chloride  or  methylene 
iodide,  and  hy  treating  chloroform  with  zinc  and  am- 
monia.— Colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.36  at  0° ; 
boiling  point,  40°  ;  insoluble  in  water. 

Chloroform,  CHOP.  Produced  by  the  action  of 
cblorine  on  the  preceding  compounds,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  particularly  by  the  action  of  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite on  alcohol,  wood  spirit,  acetone,  and  several 
other  organic  bodies.  It  is  prepared  most  expediently 
by  distifliug  3  parte  of  alcohol,  100  parts  of  water,  and 
50  parts  of  calcium  hypochlorite.  It  is  purified  by 
shaking  successively  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
and  subsequent  distillation. 

Colorless  liquid,  not  miscible  with  water,  with  a 
sweetish  ethereal  taste  and  odor;  specific  gravity,  1.48. 
Boiling  point,  62° ;  not  inflammable ;  dissolves  iodine, 
the  solution  taking  a  bluish-purple  color.  Its  vapor 
on  being  inhaled  causes  unconsciousness  and  insensi- 
bility. "With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  it  forma 
potassium  chloride  and  potassium  formate ;  with 
sodium  ethylate,  a  colorless  ether,  orlkqformic  ether 
OH(O.C=H0',  which  boils  at  146°.  Heated  with  aque- 
ous or  alcoholic  ammonia  to  180°  it  yields  ammonium 
cyanide  and  chloride.  If  potassa  is  present  this  decom- 
position takes  place  at  100°. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  CCl*.  Is  obtained  most 
readily  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloroform  in  di- 
rect sunlight. — Colorless  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  odor,  boil- 
ing at  77°;  specific  gravity,  1.6  ;  below — 25°,  solid  and 
crystalline;  acts  upon  the  organism  analogously  to 
chloroform ;  yields  potassium  carbonate  and  chloride 
when  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa. 

Methyl  bromide,  CH'Br.  Is  obtained  by  saturat- 
ing methyl  alcohol  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or  better, 
by  mixing  6  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of 
amorphous  phosphorus,  carefully  adding  6  parts  of 
bromine,  at  the  same  time  cooling  the  mixture,  and 
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afterwai-d  gently  heating  the  whole. — Liquid,  of  a 
leeky  odor,  boiling  at  13°  ;  specific  gravity,  1.66. 

Bromofonn,  CHBr*.  la  produced  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  a  Bolution  of  potassa  in  wood  spirit. 
— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  150-152° ;  congealing  at 
— 9°;  of  specific  gravity  2.9. 

Carbon  tetrabromide,  CBr*.  Is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing carbon  bisulphide  or  bronioform  with  bromine  in 
the  presence  of  iodine  or  antimony  bromide  (SbBr'}  in 
sealed  tubes  to  150-160°. — Colorless,  lustrous  plates. 
Fusing  point,  91°.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcrfiol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  when  heated 
in  an  alcoholic  solution. 

Methyl  iodide,  CH^I,  Is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  ae  the  bromide, — Colorless  liquid  of  an  ethereal 
odor.     Boils  at  43° ;  specific  gravity,  2.2. 

Methylene  iodide,  CH^I".  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  iodoform,  by  heating 
iodoform  alone  or  with  iodine,  and  can  be  prepared 
most  readily  by  heating  chloroform  or  iodoform  for 
several  hours  with  very  concentrated  hydriodie  acid 
to  125—130°. — Yellow  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  3.34. 
Congeals  at  a  low  temperature,  forming  lustrous  plates, 
which  fuse  at  -|-4°.  Eoils  at  180°,  undergoing  partial 
decomposition. 

Iodoform,  CIII'.  Is  formed,  when  iodine,  together 
with  caustic  alkalies,  acts  on  alcohol,  aldehyde,  acetone, 
and  a  great  many  other  organic  bodies. — ^Yellow  scales, 
which  fuse  at  119°.  Can  be  distilled  with  the  vapors 
of  wat«r  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitroform,  CH(NCP)'.  The  ammonium  compound 
of  this  body  C(NH')  (KO')*,  a  yellow,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  produced  when 
triuitroacetonitrile  (see  fulminuric  acid)  is  treated  with 
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wafer  or  alcohol.  By  agitating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
free  nitroforra  is  obtained  from  this. — Colorless,  cubical 
crystals.  Fusing  point,  16°;  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Strong  acid.  When  rapidly  heated  it  is  decomposed 
with  explosion. 

Nitrocarbon,  C{KO^^.  Is  produced  from  nitro- 
form  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  fuming  nitric  aeid. — ^White  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  about  13°,  and  boiling  at  126°.  Not 
inflammable.  Insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether, 

Nitrochloroform  (Chloropicrin),  q]srO')CP.  la 
formed  when  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  is  distilled  with 
sodium  chloride,  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  aeid,  by  the 
distillation  of  a  number  of  nitro-eompounds  with  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  or  hydrochloric  a«id  and  potas- 
sium chlorate.  Further,  by  heating  chloroform  with 
nitric  aeid  (containing  hypo  nitric  acid)  in  sealed 
tubes  to  90-100°  for  12  hours.  Is  most  readily 
prepared  by  adding  45  parts  of  caleinm  hypochlorite, 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thick  pasty  mass, 
to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  4J  parts  of  picric 
acid  at  30°.  The  reaction  begins  immediately  and 
spontaneously,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ehloro* 
pierin  distils  over. — Colorless  oil,  not  combustible; 
boiling  at  112°;  specific  gravity,  1.66.  When  heated 
with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  it  yields  methylamine; 
heated  with  sodium  ethylate,  it  yields  orthocarhonie 
ether  qO.C^H*)',  a  liquid  which  boils  at  158-159°. 

A  compound  very  similar  to  chloroform,  Marignae's 
oil  C(N0^)'C1',  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  naph- 
thalene chloride  with  nitric  acid. — Colorless  liquid; 
explodes  when  heated  alone ;  can  be  distilled,  however, 
with  vapors  of  water. 

Kitrobromoform  (Bromopicrin),  C(N0^)Br3.  Is 
prepared,  like  chloropicrin,  by  distilling  picric  acid 
with  calcium  hypobromite  (lime-water  containing  bro- 
mine).— Colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at 
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10°,  forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2.8.  Can 
only  be  diatSled  in  a  vacuum  without  decompoeition. 

Aeetonitrile  (Methyl  cyanide),  0^'lf=CH*.C]S'. 

Ib  obtained  by  gently  heating  acetamide  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride  or  phosphorus  pentasnlpbide;  and 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  methylsulphate 
with  potassium  cyanide. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
82°.  Combines  with  two  atoms  of  bromine,  with 
hydrobromic  and  hydriodie  acids,  and  with  several 
metallic  chlorides.  Is  dccompoeed  by  boiling  with 
potassa,  yielding  ammonia  and  potassinm  acetate,  and 

fives,  with  hydrogen  in  stata  nascendi,  ethyl  amine, 
or  the  substitution-products  of  aeetonitrile,  see  ful- 
minic  acid. 

Methyl  carbylamine,  C^H=jr=CII^KC  (isomeric 
with  aeetonitrile).  Is  formed  by  the  action  of  methyla- 
mine  on  chloroform  in  the  presence  of  potaasa;  by 
heating  one  molecule  of  methj'l  iodide  witJi  two  mole- 
cules of  silver  cyanide  to  130-140°,  and  distilling 
the  resulting  crystalline  compound  C^II*!N"+A^N 
with  half  its  weight  of  potassium  cyanide  and  a  little 
water.  Is  formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with 
aeetonitrile,  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potaa- 
Biuio  methylsulphate  with  potassium  cyanide. — Color- 
less liq^uid,  possessing  an  exceedingly  strong  odor. 
Soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water.  Boiling  point,  58-59°. 
Combines  with  thoroughly  dried  bydroehlorie  acid 
gas;  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  how- 
ever, and  by  being  heated  with  water  to  180°,  yielding 
methylamine  and  formic  acid. 

Methylether,  (CH^/O,  is  formed, but  with  difficulty, 
by  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Colorless  gas,  of 
ethereal  odor,  congealing  at  — 21°;  combustible,  ex- 
ploding violently  with  chlorine;  specific  gravity,  1.617. 
Water  absorbs  thirty-seven  times  its  volume  of  the 
gas.  Combines  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  forming 
methyl  sulphate. 
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Methyl  nitrate,  CII'.O.NO*.  Results  in  small 
quantity  when  a  mixture  of  wood-spirit  with  salt- 
petre and  sulphuric  acid  is  subjected  to  distillation. — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  6Q''. 

Methylsulphate,(CIP.O)^SOS  is  formedby  distilling 
wood-spirit  with  eight  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid. — Colorless  liquid,  possessing 
the  odor  of  garlic,  of  specific  gravity  1.324;  boiling 
point,  188°.  Is  decomposed  by  heatinw  with  water, 
yielding  methyl  alcohol  and  methylsulphuric  acid. 

Methylsulphnric  acid,  CIP.O.  SO.OH,  is  formed 

by  mixing  one  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  two  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  color- 
less needles,  when  carefully  evaporated ;  forms  easily 
Boluble  salts  with  bases.  The  potassium  salt,  crystal- 
lizing in  deliquescent  plates,  yields  by  distillation 
methyl  sulphate. 

Methylsidpliuroas  acid  (sulphomethylic  acid), 
CIP.SO.OH.  The  potassium  salt,  CmSO.OK,  ia  pro- 
duced by  heating  methyl  iodide  with  neutral  potas- 
sium sulphite  to  100-120°.  Tlie  free  acid  is  a  syrupy 
liquid. 

Trichlormethylsulphurous  acid,  CCT.SCP.OH. 
The  barium  salt,  (CCl^SO')'Ua,  is  obtained  by  digests 
ing  trichlomethyl  sulphochloride  with  baryta  water. 
The  acid,  set  tree  from  this  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless,  very  deHqueseent 
prisms.    Very  strong  acid. 

Triclilorinethyl  sulphochloride,  CCP.SO'Cl.  Is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potas- 
eium  bichromate  on  carbon  bisulphide.  An  addition 
of  nitric  acid  aids  the  reaction. — Colorless,  crystalline 
mass;  insoluble  in  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Melting-point,  135°;  boiling-point,  170°;  also 
volatile  with  the  vapor  of  water  without  i 
tion. 
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Methylamine,  CIP.NH*.  Gas,  of ammoniaca!  odor ; 
liquid  bftlow  0° ;  water  absorbs  more  tban  1000  times 
its  volume  of  the  gaa.  The  solution  is  strongly  alka- 
line, smells  like  ammonia,  and  acts  on  solutions  of 
metallic  salts  like  ammonia,  but  does  not,  however,  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitated  hydroxides  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  cadmium,  when  added  in  excess.  It  forms  neu- 
tral, easily  soluble  salts  with  acids, 

Simethylamine,  (Cn^''HN.  Inflammable  gas ;  li- 
quid below  +  &° ;  strongly  alkaline. 

Trimethylamine,  (OIP)^.  Is  formed  in  Chenopo- 
dium  vulvaria,  in  the  blossoms  of  Crat^gus  Cfxyacantha, 
and  several  other  plants ;  is  contained  in  herring  brine, 
in  liver  oil,  coal-tar  oil,  and  bone  oil.  At  ordinary 
-temperatures  it  is  gaseous ;  helow  -1-9°,  a  clear  liquid, 
of  a  peculiar  odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  ammo- 
nia ;  in  water  and  alcohol  very  easily  soluble.  Strong 
base. 

The  compounds  of  methyl  with  phosphorus  and 
the  metals  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  cor- 
responding ethyl  compounds,  which  will  be  treated  of 
later;  hence,  only  the  methyl  compounds  of  arsenic, 
which  are  better  investigated  than  the  ethyl  com- 
pounds, will  be  here  treated  of. 

Arsendimethyl  (Cacodyl),  j^gj^fg  }•  By  dis- 
tilling dry  potassium  acetate  with  arsenious  acid  is 
obtained  a  liquid  (alkarsin),  which  contains  eacodyl 
together  with  the  products  of  its  oxidation.  Treated 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  this  liquid  yields 
eacodyl  chloride,  and  this  chloride  treated  with 
zinc  filings  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride  at 
100°yielas  pure  eacodyl,  the  zinc  chloride  having  been 
dissolved  out  with  water. — -Clear  liquid,  of  a  disgust- 
ing odor ;  congeals  at  — 6°  ;  boils  at  170° ;  but  slightly 
somhle  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  other. 
In  contact  with  the  air  it  gives  otf  fumes  and  takes 
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Are ;  its  vapor  is  very  poisonous  ;  it  combiiiea  directly 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine. 

Gacodyl  chloride,  (CH')'AaCl.  Liquid,  boiling  at 
100"  ;  heavier  than  water ;  unites  with  metallic  cnlo- 
ridee.  The  iodide  and  bromide  are  similar  to  the  chlo- 
ride. The  cyanide  forms  large  prisms,  fusing  at  30°, 
boiling  at  140°.     Exceedingly  poiaonoua. 

Cacodyl  oxide,  [(CH')^As]^0.  Is  formed  by  slow 
oxidation  of  cacodyl,  simultaneously  with  cacodylie 
acid,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  distilla- 
tion. Liquid,  boiling  at  150°,  of  disagreeable  odor. 
It  does  not  give  off  fumes  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
does  not  take  fire ;  is  oxidized  slowly,  however,  forming 
caeodyMc  acid.  It  combines  with  2IlgGl',  yielding  a 
crystalline  compound. 

Cacodyl  sulphide,  [(CH')'As]^S.  By  distilling 
cacodyl  ciiloride  with  potassium  or  barium  sulphhy- 
drate. — Colorless  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  odor;  insoJu- 
ble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Yields  cacodyl  chloride  and  hydroaulphurie  acid  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cacodyl  diaulphide,  (CH*)'A8»S^  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving sulphur  in  cacodyl  or  cacodyl  sulphide. — Large 
colorless  crystals,  fusing  at  50°  ;  not  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

Cacodylic  acid,  (CHs)'As.OH.  Is  producetl  by 
alow  oxidation  of  cacodyl,  and  by  the  action  of  mer- 
cury oxide  on  cacodyl  under  water  (or  on  the  crude 
liquid  alkarsin). — Large,  colorless,  deliquescent  prisma, 
w^vich  fuse  at  200°  ;  are  inodorous  and  not  poisonous. 
Phosphorous  acid  reduces  it,  forming  cacodyl. 

Cacodyl  trichloride,  (CII^yAsCl*.    Is  formed  by 

the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (under  ether) 

on  cacodylic  acid,  or  when  chlorine  is  conducted  upon 

the  surface  of  a  solution  of  cacodyl  in  carbon  bisul- 

4* 
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phide. — Crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms,  or  large 
laminEe.  Heated  up  to  40-50°  it  ia  resolved  into  me- 
thyl chloride  and 

Arsen-monomethyl  diehloride,  (CH^jAsCP.  This 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  on  cacodylic  acid. — Colorless,  heavy  liquid,  boiling 
at  133°  ;  easily  soluble  in  water;  does  not  give  olf 
fumes  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  takes  up  two  atoms 
of  chlorine,  but  the  resulting  crystalline  compound  is 
decomposed  even  below  0°  into  methyl  chloride  and 
arsenic  trichloride.  On  being  treated  with  hydrosul- 
phuric  a«id,  it  yields  crystals  of  arsen-monomethyl  sul- 
phide (CH3)AsS,  which  fuse  at  110°. 

Arsen-monomethyl  oxide,  (CH*)AsO.  Is  formed 
by  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  on  the  diehloride 
under  water. — Crystals  fusing  at  95°;  not  volatile 
alone  without  decomposition,  readily  with  vapors  of 
water ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Arsen-monometliylic  acid,  (CIP)As(OH)=.  Is 
formed  when  the  diehloride  ia  ti-eated  under  water 
with  silver  oxide. — Large  crystalline  laminas,  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  bibasicacid;  forma  crystalline 


2.  Ethyl  Alcohol  {Spirits  of  Wine), 
C^H'H3  =  CH»CH10H. 

Formation.    By  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

When  the  clear  juice  of  a  plant  containing  sugar  is 
left  to  itself  at  the  ordinary  summer  temperature,  it 
soon  begins  to  grow  turbid,  and  small  bubbles  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  appear  in  it,  which  gradually  increase 
in  number,  at  the  same  rate  that  the  liquid,  accom- 
panied by  a  simultaneous  and  spontaneous  increase  in 
warmth,  shows  signs  of  a  more  or  less  marked  internal 
motion  (fermentation).  After  a  time  this  phenome- 
non ceases,  the  juice  is  then  no  longer  sweet,  its  sugar 
has  disappeared,  and  the  liquid  now  contains  alcohol 
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instead  of  sugar.  The  turbidnesa  has  settled  in  the 
form  of  an  ill-looking,  grayish  mass,  which  is  called 
yeast. 

A  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water  does  not  undergo 
this  change  alone.  If,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  be  added  to  it,  the  phenomena  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  plant-juice  make  their  appearance, 
though  more  slowly  than  in  the  former  case.  Cane- 
sugar,  grape-sugar,  and  fruit-sugar,  according  to  all 
appearances,  conduct  themselves  in  a  similar  manner. 
Grape-sugar  and  fruit-sugar  are  in  reality,  however, 
the  only  varieties  capable  of  fermentation  ;  cane-sugar 
only  undergoes  fermentation  after  having  been  previ- 
ously converted  into  these  varieties.  From  one  mole- 
cule of  grape-sugar  result  two  molecules  of  alcohol,  and 
two  molecules  of  carbonic  anhydride ;  but  in  addition 
to  these  are  always  formed  small  quantities  of  succinic 
acid  and  glycerin. 

.  Yeast  eoiiaists  of  microscopical  vesicles  (yeast-cells), 
the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  an  elastic  membrane 
consisting  of  cellulose. — Their  contents  are,  in  the 
young  cells,  a  liquid,  but  in  the  older  ones,  a  thick, 
granular,  nitrogenous  mass. 

The  germs  of  the  yeast-cells  come  from  the  air. 
Hence,  contact  of  the  plant-juice  with  the  air  is  essen- 
tial to  the  beginning  of  fermentation ;  once  begun,  how- 
ever, fermentation  continues  regularly  even  though 
the  air  he  excluded.  The  germs,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  air  into  the  solution,  develop  when  they  meet 
with  the  substances  necessary  to  their  growth.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  saccharine  solution,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances and  inorganic  salts  are  essential.  For  this 
reason  albuminous  substances  aid  fermentation  mate- 
rially, but  they  are  not,  as  was  supposed  for  a  long 
time,  the  real  ferment  which  causes  fermentation.  As 
these  substances  are  not  present  in  a  pure  solution 
of  sugar,  the  germs  cannot  develop  in  it.  They  are 
contained  in  plant-juices,  however,  and  hence  in  these 
the  development  and  rapid  multiplication  of  the  cells 
by  means  of  the  formation  of  buds  begin  immediately. 
The  splitting  up  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
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anhydride  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  growth 
of  these  vegetable  organisms  in  the  saccharine  solution. 
It  has  been  proven  with  certainty,  that  the  formation 
of  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride  only  takes  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  plant  cells,  but,  regarding  the  de- 
tails of  this  process  and  the  character  of  the  chemical 
reaction,  nothing  is  positively  known.' 

Fermentation  only  takes  place  between  3-35°,  it 
progresses  most  rapidly  at  25-30°.  The  character  of 
the  ferment  (the  variety  of  vegetable  organism)  that 
is  undergoing  development  in  tne  saccharine  solution, 
exerts  the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  products  of 
the  fermentation.  Under  certain  circumstances,  which 
appear  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  yeast- 
cells,  the  germs  of  another  ferment  are  developed,  and 
now  entirely  different  products  result  (see  Lactic  Acid). 

Teast  loses  its  efficacy  by  being  thoroughly  dried, 
by  being  heated  up  to  60°,  by  being  immei^ed  in  alco- 
hol, and  by  being  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalies. 
Various  substances,  particularly  the  volatile  oil  of 
mustard,  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  arsenious  acids,  mer- 
cury chloride,  prevent  the  beginning  of  fermentation, 
when  added  in  exceedingly  small  quantity  to  a  fer- 
mentable liquid. 

Starch  is  not  fermentable,  but,  as  it  can  be  readily 
converted  into  sugar,  alcohol  can  also  be  obtained  from 
substances  containing  etaTch,  such  as  potatoes,  grain,  etc. 

Preparaiion.  By  partial  distillation  of  a  fermented 
■  liquid,  the  alcohol  goes  over  still  mixed  with  more  or 
less  water.  Such  a  mixture  containing  between  30 
and  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  brandy.  Subjected  again 
to  distillation,  it  is  separated  into  water,  which  remains 
behind,  and  an  alcohol  containing  less  water  (spirits  of 
wine),  which  distils  over.  The  last  portions  of  water 
cannot  be  removed  from  this  by  means  of  distillation, 
but  only  by  means  of  desiccating  agents,  such  as  fused 
calcium  chloride,  fused  potassa,  quicklime,  etc.,  most 
efficiently,  however,  by  means  of  anhydrous  baryta, 
which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  alcohol,  and  the 
latter  afterward  distilled  off  from  it. 

Pro;perties.    Colorless,   thin   liquid;   in   a  perfectly 
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pure  condition  and  free  from  water,  almost  inodorous. 
Specific  gravity,  0.78945  at  +  20°,  0.80625  at  0°.  Does 
not  solidify  even  at  100°.  Boiling  point,  78°.  Easily 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  flame,  whieh  has  a  weak 
light  and  does  not  soot.  Attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  ia  miseible  with  water  in  all  proportions  with 
the  accompaniment  of  heat  and  contraction  of  the 
volume  of  the  mixture.  The  greatest  contraction  takes 
place  when  one  molecule  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  three 
molecules  of  water,  100  volumes  of  this  mixture 
contain  53.939  volumes  of  alcohol  and  49.836  volumes 
of  water,  hence  the  contraction  amounts  to  3,775 
volumes.  "With  an  increase  Of  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  it  the  boiling  point  is  elevated  and  the 
specific  gravity  increased. 

Like  water,  it  is  a  solvent  for  a  great  many  sub- 
stances; it  combines,  also,  with  salts,  forming  crystal- 
line compounds. 

Decompositions.  By  means  of  oxidizing  agents  (black 
oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid, 
etc.)  and  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  spongy  platinum 
or  certain  organic  substances,  it  is  converted  into 
aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  "When  heated  with  nitric 
acid  a  violent  reaction  takes  place,  and  a  large  number 
of  products  result.  Mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  there 
result,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  and  the 
temperature,  either  ethylaulphuric  acid,  ether,  or  ethy- 
lene (O'H*).  Potassium  and  sodium  are  dissolved  by 
it,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  potassium  and  sodium 
ethylate  &H:'.0K:  being  formed. 


DERIVATIVES  OP  ETHYL  ALCOUOL. 

Ethyl  chloride,  C^H^Cl.  Absolute  alcohol  is  satu- 
rated with  dried  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the  liquid 
heated  to  boiling  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  evolved  ethyl  chloride  passed  through  water  of  the 
temperature  of  25°  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it,  and 
then  condensed  in  a  vessel  whieh  is  cooled  at  least 
down  to  0°.     It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
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ethyl  hydride. — Colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  a 
pleasant  odor;  specific  gravity,  0.874;  boiling  point, 
12°,  hence  at  the  ordinary  temperature  gaseous.  Burns 
with  a  green-bordered  name.  But  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  converted  into  alcohol,  with  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  or  potassium  chloride,  when  heated 
for  a  long  time  with  water  at  100° ;  more  rapidly  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa. 

With  chlorine,  ethyl  chloride  yields  a  series  of  sub- 
8t  it  u  tion-producta . 

Ethylidene  chloride,  OTI'Cl==CmCHCP.  Is 
the  first  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl 
chloride.  Is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
peiitachloride  on  aldehyde. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  58-59°,  of  specific  gravity  1.198. 

Further  action  of  dilorine,  finally  with  the  aid  of 
heat  and  direct  sunlight,  produces  the  liquid  compounds 
C^H^Cl',  boiling  point,  75°;  C^H^Cl*,  boiling  point, 
102°;  CIIC1»,  boiling  point,  158°;  and  the  tiial  pro- 
duet 

Carbon  trichloride,  C^Cl*.  Colorless  crystals  of 
a  caraphorous  odor.  Fusing  point,  160° ;  boiling  point, 
182°.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Ethyl  bromide,  C=H*Br.  1  part  of  red  phosphorus 
is  put  into  6  parts  of  alcohol  and  6  parts  of  bromine 
added,  the  vessel  being  kept  cool.  After  a  time  the 
mixture  is  distilled.  The  distillate  is  shaken  with 
caustic  soda,  the  oil  which  separates  is  freed  of  water 
and  rectified. — Colorless,  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  40°, 
of  specific  gravity  1.47.  Bromine  acts  upon  this  com- 
pound, dis^acing  its  hydrogen,  forming  thus  ethylidene 
bromide  (ethyl  bromobromide)  C^H'Br'  «=  CH^.CIIBr' 
(colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  110°)  and  higher  substitu- 
tion-products. 

Ethyl  iodide,  C^H'I,  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner an  bromine  from  1  part  of  red  phosphorus,  5  parts 
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of  alcohol,  and  10  parts  of  iodine. — Very  similar  to 
tliG  bromide.  Boiling  point,  72°;  specific  gravity, 
1.975. 

Propionitrile  (Ethyl  cyanide),  C'H^N  =  C^H'.CN", 
18  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassinm 
cyanide  and  potaseium  ethyl  sulphate,  or  of  ammo- 
nium propionate  and  phosphoric  andydride. — Colorless 
liquid,  specific  gravity,  0,787 ;  boiling  point,  98° ;  in  a 
pure  condition  possessing  a  pleasant  odor;  does  not 
mix  with  water.  Combines  directly  with  bromine, 
with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  bydriodie  acids, 
with  phosphorus  terehloride,  and  several  metallic  siib- 
chloridea.  Heated  with  caustic  potassa  it  is  trans- 
formed into  ammonia  and  potassium  propionate; 
hydrogen  in  statu  naseendi  converts  it  into  propyla- 
mine, When  allowed  to  drop  gradually  on  potassium 
a  violent  reaction  and  the  formation  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  volatile  products  ensue,  and  it  is  trans- 
formed into  cyanethine,  C^H'^N*,  which  is  polymeric 
with  ethyl  cyanide.  This  substance  crystallizes  in 
colorless  and  inodorous  laminse,  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  possesses  strong  basic  properties. 

Ethylcarbylamine,  C^^^^  =  C^ZI^NC  (isomeric 
with  propionitrile),  is  produced  with  a  violent  reaction 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylamine  is  poured 
ujion  caustic  potassa,  or  when  silver  cyanide  is  heated 
with  ethyl  iodide.  It  is  also  formed  in  small  q^uantity, 
as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  preparation  of  propio- 
nitrile from  potassium  ethylsulphate, — Oily  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  of  an  unendurable,  garlic-like  odor. 
Boiling  point,  79°.  Unites  with  silver  cyanide,  form- 
ing a  crystalline  compound;  is  with  great  difficulty 
decomposed  by  means  of  potassa,  easily  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  ethylamine  and  formic  acid,  the 
elements  of  water  being  assimilated  for  the  purpose. 

Ethyiether,  (C^H^j^O.  Is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  or  anhydrous  zinc 
Bubchloride  and  a  few  similar  metallic  chlorides  on 
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alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  140° ;  by  means  of  the 
double  decomposition  of  sodium  ethylate  C*H°.ONa 
and  ethyl  iodide  OIPI.  For  its  preparation  a  mixture 
of  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts 
of  85-90  per  cent,  alcohol  is  heated  to  boiling,  i.e.  up 
to  140°,  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  good  condensing 
apparatus.  During  the  operation  just  as  much  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  retort,  through  a  tube 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  as  liquid  distils 
off.  The  distillate  consists  of  ether  and  water.  The 
formation  of  the  ether  in  this  reaction  takes  place  in 
two  phases.  At  first,  from  one  molecule  of  alcohol 
and  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid,  water  and  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  are  formed ;  the  latter  then  acts  on  a 
second  molecule  of  alcohol,  the  result  being  ether  and 
sulphuric  acid,  llence  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  can  transform  a  large  (theoretically  an  unlimited) 
amount  of  alcohol  into  ether. 

Ether  prepared  in  this  way  contains  alcohol,  which 
has  distilled  over  unchanged,  especially  when  the  too 
rapid  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  mixture  caused  the 
temperature  to  sink  much  below  140° ;  it  also  often 
contains  sulphurous  acid,  when,  the  addition  of  the 
alcohol  havmg  been  too  slow,  the  temrierature  in  the 
retort  has  risen  much  above  140°.  Both  impurities 
may  be  removed  by  shaking  the  distillate  with  water 
containing  an  alkali  and  rectifying  the  ether,  after 
separating  from  the  water,  over  calcium  chloride  or 
quicklime.  Bther  can  be  obtained  perfectly  anhy- 
drous and  free  from  alcohol  by  being  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  metallic  sodium. 

Colorless,  limpid  liquid,  strongly  refracting,  of  a 
peculiar  penetrating  odor  and  taste.  Specific  gravity 
at  +  20°  =  0.713,  at  0°  =  0.736.  Very  volatile,  boil- 
ing at  35°,5.  At  — 31°  congeals,  forming  a  crystalline 
mass.  Easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  luminous, 
sooty  fianie.  Mixed  with  air  in  the  form  of  vapor  it 
is  exceedingly  explosive.  Inhaled  aa  vapor  it  causes 
unconsciousness  and  insensibility.  Does  not  mix  with 
water;  other,  however,  does  dissolve  some  water  j'a 
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and  water  eome  ether  j\.    Mixes  with  alcoliol  in  all 
pr^wrtions. 

Chlorine  acts  very  energetically  on  ether,  yielding 
Bubstitution-products:  C'lPClO  =  CH'.CHCI.O.C'H» 
boiling  point  97^98° ;  C^H'CPO  =  CH'^OI.CHCl.O.C^H^ 
colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  140^147°;  C^H'^CTO,  heavy, 
yellow  liquid  with  a  fennel-like  odor ;  C^Ci'^O,  color- 
lesB  cryetala,  fusing  at  69°.  Concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  forms  ethylaulphurie  acid;  sulphuric  anhydride 
forms  ethyl  sulphate  together  with  other  products. 
Heated  with  water  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to  150- 
180°,  it  is  reconverted  into  alcohol. 

Ethyl-methylether  {ethyl-methyl  oxide),  C^H'.O. 
CH*,  is  formed  by  the  double  decomposition  of  sodium 
ethylate  and  methyl  iodide. — Liquid,  boiling  at  + 11°. 

Compound  ethers.  Alcohol  combines  with  acida 
to  form  ethers,  water  being  eliminated.  These  may 
be  considered  as  salts,  in  which  the  atomic  group 
CH*  (ethyl)  takes  the  part  of  a  metal.  Monobasic 
acids  can  form  only  one  kind  of  ethers,  and  this  is  a 
neutral  substance ;  bibaaie  acids,  as  for  instance  sulphu- 
ric acid  SO*H',  can  take  up  one  or  two  atoms  of  ethyl. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  formed  an  acid  ether,  a  so- 
called  ether  acid,  which  conducts  itself  as  a  monobasic 
acid ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  a  neutral  ether  ia 
the  result.  Tribasic  acids,  finally,  as  for  instance 
phosphoric  acid  PO*H',  yield  three  different  ethers,  of 
which  one  is  a  bibasic,  the  second  a  monobasic  acid, 
and  the  third  a  neutral  compound. 

By  boiling  with  alkalies  the  ethers  are  decomposed 
into  alcohol  and  acids. 

The  ethers  of  most  of  the  weaker  acids  can  only  be 

E reduced  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sulphuric  or 
ydrochloric  acid. 

Ethyl  nitrate,  C^H=.O.NO^  15  grm.  of  urea  nitrate 

are  added  to  a  mixture  of  80  grm.  of  nitric  acid  free 

of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.4,  which 

has  been  previously  heated  with  a  little  urea,  and  the 
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liquid  distilled  off  down  to  one-eighth  of  the  original 
volume.  The  distillate  is  agitated  with  water;  the 
ether,  which  is  precipitated,  is  separated  from  the 
water,  desiccated  by  means  of  calcium  chloride,  and 
rectified  on  a  water  bath.  Without  the  presence  of 
the  urea,  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  and  the  acid 
and  the  alcohol  are  thoroughly  decomposed,  forming 
nitrous  ether  together  with  many  other  products.— 
Colorless  licLuid,  of  pleasant  odor ;  of  specific  gravity, 
1.132  at  0°  ;  boiling  point,  87.°  Does  not  mix  with 
water;  burns  with  a  white  flame;  its  vapor  explodes 
when  heated  above  the  boiling  point. 

Ethyl  nitrite,  C^H'.N'O,  is  formed  when  nitrous 
anhydride  is  mixed  with  well-cooled  aqueous  alcohol, 
in  which  ease  the  ether  separates  immediately ;  or  by 
conducting  the  acid  in  a  gaseous  form  into  the  alcohol 
and  condensing  the  gaseous  ether  that  passes  over  by 
cooling.  Is  prepared  most  easily  by  adding  a  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate  to  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  pouring  this  mixture  upon  the  dry 
salt. — Pale  yellow,  very  thin  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
fruity  odor;  specific  gravity,  0.947;  boiling  point, 
16°.5;  does  not  mix  with  water;  decomposes  when 
kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

Ethyl  sulphate,  (C^II'.OVSO,  is  formed  when  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  conducted  into  well- 
cooled  ether,  or,  better,  when  absolute  alcohol  or  ether 
is  added  drop  by  drop  to  sulphuryl  oxichloride 
(SO.  CI. Oil).— Colorless,  thick  liquid,  undergoes  de- 
composition at  130-140°. 

Ethylsulphuric  acid  (Sulphovinic  acid),  C^H'.O. 
SO.OII,  is  formed  when  1  part  of  alcohol  and  2  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  mixed  together.  When  the  mix- 
ture has  cooled,  it  is  diluted  with  water,  neutralized 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  the  dissolved  barium 
ethylsulphate  filtered  off.  The  solution  is  then  care- 
fully evaporated,  and  the  ethylsulphuric  acid  obtained 
in  a  free  state  by  precipitating  the  barium  with  the 
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exact  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required.  The  acid 
can,  however,  only  be  concoutrated  in  a  vacuum  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  It  forms  a  thick,  very  strongly 
acid  liquid.  The  watery  solution  is  resolved,  by  heat- 
ing, into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  the  alkaline  salts  also  in  alcohol. 
The  barium  salt  (C=H^SO)*Ba  +  2H=0  forms  large  lami- 
nated crystals. 

Ethyl  sulphite,  (C^II')^SO',  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphur  chloride  S"CP  or  chlorothionyl  SOCP  on 
alcohol.— Liquid,  boiling  at  160° ;  of  specific  gravity, 
1.106  ;  of  a  peppermint  odor ;  is  decomposed  gradually 
by  water. 

An  ether  isomeric  with  this,  ethylsulphomc  ether 
(C^ii'fSQ*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
ethylate  on  ethylsulphonchloride. — Colorless  liquid; 
boiling  at  207-208°;  of  specific  gravity,  1.1712. 

EthylsulphurouB  acid,  OIP.SO.OII,  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  mercaptan,  ethyl  sulphide,  and 
ethyl  sulphocyanide  by  means  of  nitric  acid ;  by  the 
action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphuric 
anhydride.  The  potassium  salt  is  formed  by  boiling 
ethyl  iodide  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
eulphite. — Crystalline,  very  deliquescent  mass,  much 
more  stable  than  ethylsulphuric  acid.  Its  solution  can 
be  evaporated  on  a  water  bath.  By  oxidation  it  is  con- 
verted into  ethylsulphuric  a*id.  Its  salts  are  all 
easily  soluble  and  are  decomposed  only  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  lead  sail  (C*H*SO)^Pb  forms  colorless 
laminEe,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

Ethylsulphonchloride,  C*II»S0=C1.  Is  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  potassium 
ethylsulphite. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  173°.5. 

Ethyl  phosphate,  {C2IP.O)SPO,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  absolute  alcohol  in 
the  presence  of  ether ;  by  heating  silver  phosphate 
with  ethyl  iodide ;  and  by  heating  lead  diethylphos- 
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phate  to  200°.  Is  prepared  most  readily  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  osiehloride  on  sodium  ethylatc^CIear, 
transparent  liquid ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
Boiling  point,  211°;  specific  gravity,  1.072  (at  12°). 
Is  decomposed  slowly  by  water. 

Diethylphosphoricacid,(OH«.0)^PO.OH,i8formed 

when  phosphoric  anhydride  is  allowed  to  slowly  absorb 
the  vapor  of  alcohol.  By  neutralizing  the  liquid, 
diluted  with  water,  with  lead  carbonate,  the  soluble 
lead  salt  [{C^H'^^'POj^Pb  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles.  The  free  acid  decomposes  by  evaporation. 
Monobasic  acid. 

Ethjrlphosphoric  acid,  C?H'.O.PO(OH)%  is  formed 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  and 
alcohol. — Strongly  acid,  thick  liquid.  Its  aqueous 
solution  does  not  undergo  decomiM)sition  by  boiling. 
Bibasic  acid.  The  barium  salt  CH°.PO*Ba  crystallizes 
in  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

Ethylphosphoric  chloride,  C'H'.O.POCP.  Is  pro- 
duced by  conducting  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  1 
molecule  of  PCP  and  2  molecules  of  alcohol. — Liquid, 
boiling  at  167°. 

Ethyl  phosphite,  {C^B-KOyP,  is  produced  when 
sodium  cthylateand  phosphorus  tcrchlorideare  brought 
together;  and  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  cyanide  on 
alcohol  Boiling  point,  191°;  sijecific  gravity,  1.075.' 
By  the  action  of  phosphorus  terchloride  on  alcohol  is 
produced  ethyl-phosphorous  chloride  C^H'.O.PCl'. — Color- 
less liquid ;  specific  gravity,  1.316 ;  boiling  point,  117°. 
Is  resolved  rapidly  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
phosphorous  acid,  and  alcohol.  Yields  with  bromine 
ethyl  bromide  and  PCPBrO. 

Ethyl  arsenate,  {C^H*.0)»AbO,  is  formed  when  silver 
arsenate  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  to  120°. — Color- 
less liquid ;  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  235- 
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238° ;  epecific  gravity,  1.3264  at  0°.     Mixes  with  water 
and  18  decomposed  by  it. 

Ethyl  arsenite,  (C^H'.0)3As,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  methyl  iodide  on  silver  araenite ;  by  heating 
silicic  ether  with  arsenioiis  acid  to  220°.— -Colorlesa 
liquid;  boiling  point,  166-168°;  specific  gravity,  1.224 
at  0°,  Deeomiioscd  immediately  by  water,  araeuious 
acid  being  precipitated. 

Ethyl  horate,  (C^I-P.O)'B,  is  formed  when  2  parte  of 
aiihydroua  borax  are  heated  with  3  parts  of  potassium 
ethylaulphate ;  by  the  action  of  boron  chloride  on 
absolute  alcohol;  and  by  continued  heating  of  boraeic 
anhydride  with  absolute  alcohol  at  110-120°.  Liquid ; 
boiling  point,  120°;  specific  gravity  at  0°  =  0.887. 
Decomposed  rapidly  by  water. 

Ethyl  silicate,  {C^H'VSi,  is  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  silicium  chloride  and  absolute  alcohol. 
—-Colorless  liquid;  boiling  point,  165-168°;  specific 
gravity,  0.933  at  20°.  Insoluble  in  water;  is,  however, 
slowly  decomposed  by  it,  silicic  acid  being  thrown 
down.  If  the  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  be  not 
entirely  free  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  an  ether, 
(C''H°)^S1^0',  ie  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  boils 
at  230-240°. — By  heating  silicic  ether  with  silicium 
chloride,  fluid  ethyl-silicie  chlorides  are  formed,  as 
follows:  (OTI=.OVSiCl,  boiling  point,  155-157°; 
(CH».0)^SiClS  boiling  point,  136-138° ;  OH\0SiClS 
boiling  point,  104°,  When  these  chlorides  are  allowed 
to  act  upon  different  alcohols,  compound  silicic  ethers 
are     formed;    for     instance,    diemyldimethyl    silicate, 

(OH*  Oy^^'  ''"'^^"g  point,  143-147°;  triethylmetkyl  sili- 

ea'e.^^O        i'    '^'^ili^g    j>ouit,    155-157°;    ethyltri- 
C^IPO      , 

The  ethera  with  organic  acids  will  be  treated  of  in 
connection  with  the  latter. 
5* 
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Ethyl  8ulphhydrate(Mercaptan),(>ire=(7H\SH, 

is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
Bolutiona  of  potassium  ethylsulphate  and  pot^sium 
Buiphhydrate. — Very  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly nauseous  smell ;  specific  gravity,  0.831 ;  boil- 
ing point,  36°.  Does  not  mix  with  water;  easily  in- 
flammable. 

It  dissolves  potassium  and  sodium,  hydrogen  being 
evolved,  and,  on  evaporating,  granular  compounds 
potassium  and  sodium  mercaptide,  C^H'-SK  and  O'E^SNa, 
are  left  behind.  With  a  number  of  metallic  oxides, 
it  forma  water  and  similar  metallic  compounds,  the 
action  being  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  heat. 

Mercury  mercaptide,  (C?H''.S)^Hg,crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  colorless  shining  laminEe,  fuses  at  85-87°, 
and  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yielding 
mercury  sulphide  and  mcreaptan ;  hence  used  as  a 
means  of  purification  for  crude  mercaptan.  "When 
mercaptan  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cor- 
rosive suhlimate,  there  results  a  difficultly  soluhie 
precipitate,  C^H^S.HgCL 

Ethyl  sulphide,  (;(?H=)=S,  is  best  prepared  by  con- 
ducting ethyl  chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  and  then  distilling.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  distillate  by  means  of  water. — Colorless, 
thin  liquid  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  smell ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0.825  ;  boiling  point,  91°.  Combines  with 
several  metallic  chlorides.  Mercuiy  chloride  causes  a 
precipitate  from  an  alcoholic  solution  {CHW.HgOl^ ; 
platinum  chloride  precipitates  2  [{C?H'')sS].PtCI^  On 
being  oxidized  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  sulphethyl  oxide  (C^H')'SO.  Thick  liquid,  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.  Treated  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  dieihylsvlphon  (On'^^O  is  produced.  Large, 
thin  plates,  which  fuse  at  70°,  begin  to  sublime  below 
100°,  and  boil  at  248°  without  decomposition.  Easily 
soluhie  in  alcohol  and  water.  Hydrogen  in  statu  nas- 
cendi  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  reconverts  it  into  ethyl 
sulphide. 
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Ethyl  sulphide,  when  heated,  combines  readily  with 
ethyl  iodide,  forming  triethyl  sulphiodide  (C^H'^SI,  a 
crystalline  substance,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, which,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide  and  water, 
yields  triethyl  sulphhydroxide  {C*rP)'S.OH.  Indistinct 
deliquescent  crystals.  Strong  base,  combines  with 
acids  forming  well  characterized,  easily  soluble  salts. 

Ethyl  bisulphide,  (C^H'')'S',  is  produced  when  ethyl 
chloride  is  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 
sium bisulphide,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  sodium 
mercaptide. — Liquid,  boiling  at  151°.  When  shaken 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  ethyl  disulphoxide 
(C^H°)S'0^,  a  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition. 

The  corresponding  selenium  and  tellurium  com- 
pounds are  produced  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  sul- 
phur comiKiunds,  potassium  selenide  or  telluride  being 
employed  instead  of  the  sulphide. 

Selenmercaptan,  C*H'Se.  Colorless,  thin  liquid, 
with  an  insupportable  odor ;  with  mercury  oxide  it 
also  yields  a  mercaptide. — Ethyl  selenide  {C*H*)^e. 
Pale  yellow  liquid,  with  an  exceedingly  repulsive  odor, 
heavier  than  water.  Is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  the 
action  being  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  nitrogen 
binoside ;  trom  the  resulting  solution  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  ethyl  chloroselenide  (ClP^'SeCP,  a  pale 
yellow,  heavy  oil. 

Ethyl  telluride,  {C^liJIe.  Reddish-yellow  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  of  insupportable  odor.  Is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  as  tellurethyloxide  nitrate.  From  this 
solution  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  an  oily,  coior- 
le88eub8tance,te^^Mre;%^cA?oj-irfe(<?HYTeCP;  bydriodie 
acid,  an  orange-yellow,  powdery  substance,  tellurethyl 
iodide  (OTI')*TeP,  Aqueous  ammonia,  decomposes  the 
chlonde,  forming  ammonium  chloride  and  an  oxichlo- 
ride  (C=H'')'TeCP+(OH'')=TeO,  whieh_  crystallizes  in 
colorless  and  inodorous  prisms.  The  iodide  conducts 
itself  in  a  similar  manner. 
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EthylaminCj  C*H*.N"IP.  Ethyl  bromide  and 
aqueous  animonia  combine  gradually  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  more  rapidly  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes 
to  100°,  forming  ethylamine  hydrobromate  (bromethyl- 
ammonium).  Ethyl  iodide  and  bromide  act  in  the 
same  wa^.  By  this  reaction,  however,  small  quanti- 
ties of  di-  and  triethylamine  are  formed  at  the  same 
time.*  It  is  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by  distilling 
ethyl  cyanate  or  eyanurate  with  potassa ;  the  distillate, 
being  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  on 
evaporation,  ethylamine  hydrochlorate.  Ethylamine 
nitrate  is  produced  when  ethyl  nitrate  is  heated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia ;  ethylamine  sulphate 
by  treating  aeetonitrile  {see  p.  38)  with  zinc  and  sul- 
phurie  acid.  By  gently  heating  one  of  these  salts 
with  caustic  potassa,  ethylamine  is  set  free ;  it  evolves 
in  gaseous  form,  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
pieces  of  caustic  potassa,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it, 
and  then  conducted  into  a  vessel  cooled  below  0°, 
This  liquid  (boiling  point,  18°)  smells  almost  exactly 
like  ammonia;  specific  gravity,  0.696;  inflammable; 
mixes  with  water;  a  caustic  alkali;  a  more  powerful 
base  than  ammonia.  Its  solution  precipitates  metallic 
salts  the  same  as  ammonia,  redissolves  precipitated 
alumina,  however,  when  added  in  excess.  Nitrous 
acid  decomposes  it,  alcohol,  nitrogen,  and  water  being 
formed. 

Ethylamine  hydrochlorate,  C^II'jS'.HOI,  forms 
large,  deliquescent,  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol. 
With  platinum  chloride  it  gives  a  yellow  compound 

{O'WK.nciyFtCY. 

Diethylamine,  {0'H')2N'n.  Ethylamine  in  an 
aqueous  solution  combines  in  a  short  time  with  ethyl 
bromide,  forming  diethylamine  hydrobromate,  from 
which  the  free  oase  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
—A  liquid,  easily  inflammable,  boiling  at  57°, 
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miecible  with  water.  Strong  baae.  The  hydroehlorate 
(CPH'>)«NH.HC1,  when  distilled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite,  yields  nitrosodiethyline 
(C=H»fKO.N,a  liquid  boiling  at  177°,  which  ia  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  nitrogen  binoxide 
and  diethylaniine  hydroehlorate. 

Triethylamine,  (OTP)*]^.  Is  formed  from  diethyl- 
amine  in  the  same  way  that  this  is  formed  from  ethyl- 
amine. — Colorless,  light,  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Boiling  point,  89°.  The 
hydn>chlorate,  when  heated  in  concentrated  solution 
with  potassium  nitrite,  yields  nitrosodiethyline,  the 
same  as  diethylamine. 

Tetretliylammonium,  Triethylamine  and  ethyl 
iodide  conibine  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
rapidly  at  100°,  forming  tetrethylammonium  iodide 
(OH*)*NI.  Colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Is  resolved  into  ethyl  iodide  and  triethyl- 
amine by  heating.  Is  converted  into  a  triiodide 
(C^H*)'INI*,  of  a  dark  violet  color,  when  treated  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine.  Silver  oxide  precipi- 
tates silver  iodide  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
iodide,  and  the  filtered  solution,  when  carefully  eva- 
porated, leaves  behind  fine,  deliquescent  crystals  of 
tetrethylammonium  hydroxide  (C'H'')*N.OH.  This  is  not 
volatile,  but  at  100°  breaks  ujj  into  triethylamine, 
ethylene,  and  water.  Its  watery  solution  conducts 
itself  almost  like  caustic  potassa,  takes  up  carbonic 
anhydride  from  the  air;  has  a  very  caustic  action, 
saponifies  fats,  and  causes  the  same  precipitates  as 
t  in  solutions  of  metallic  salts. 


Ethylphosphine,  CaFP=.  C^H^PH^.  Is  produced, 
together  with  some  diethylphosphine,  when  iodopbos- 
pbonium  is  allowed  to  act  upon  ethyl  iodide  in  the 
presence  of  a  mctaliic  oxide.  To  prepare  it  1  part  of 
zinc  white,  4  parts  of  iodopbosphonium,  and  4  parts  of 
ethyl  iodide  are  heated  to  150°  in  sealed  tubes.    The 
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product  of  the  reaction  is  then  brought  into  an  ap- 
paratus filled  with  hydrogen,  and  water,  which  has 
been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool ,  slowly  added.  The  ethyl- 
pho8phine  is  by  this  means  set  free  and  then  condensed 
in  a  spiral  tube  surrounded  by  ice.  The  distillate 
dried  by  means  of  caustic  potassa  is  pure  ethylphoa- 
phinc. — Mobile,  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  insoluble 
in  water ;  refracts  light  strongly ;  lighter  than  water ; 
boils  at  25°;  entire^  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colors ;  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor.  Takes  fire  when 
brought  together  with  bromine,  chlorine,  and  fuming 
nitric  acid.  Combines  with  sulphur  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide, forming  liquid  compounds. 

It  combines  with  hydrochloric,  -bromic,  and  -iodic 
acids,  forming  salts.  Ethyl'pkospkine  hydriodate 
(C?H')H=P.HI  Torms  white,  four-sided  plates,  which 
can  be  sublimed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  Is  soluble  in  water, 
undergoing  complete  decomposition ;  soluble  in  alcohol 
with  partial  decomposition ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  slightly 
soluble  but  without  decomposition  in  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid.  The  addition  of  ether  to  this  solution 
causes  the  salt  to  separate  in  crystalline  form.  Oxid- 
ized by  means  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  ethylphosphinie 
acid  {(7H').r0.(0n)=.  This  is  a  solid  body,  that  fuses 
at  44°,    It  is  a  bibasic  acid, 

Diethylphosiihiue,  C*H"P==(C^H=y,PH.  Is  pro- 
duced together  with  ethylphosphine  in  the  preparation 
of  the  latter.  To  obtain  it  from  the  mixture,  after 
having  treated  the  product  of  the  reaction  with  water 
in  order  to  sot  the  ethylphosphine  free,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  mixture  m  the 
flask,  which  still  must  be  kept  filled  with  hydrogen. 
The  diethylphosphine  is  thus  set  free  and  condensed 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  apparatus.  The  liquid  dried 
with  caustic  potassa  is  diethylphosphine  in  a  chemi- 
cally pure  condition. — Colorless,  transparent,  perfectly 
neutral  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  lighter  than  it, 
refracts  light  strongly.  Boils  at  85°.  I'enetrating 
odor,  not  at  all   similar  to  that  of  ethylphosphine. 
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Takes  up  oxygen  very  rapidly,  and  occaaionally  takes 
fire  in  contact  with  the  air.  Combines  with  sulphur 
and  carbon  bisulphide,  forming  liquid  compounds.  Dis- 
solves readily  in  alJ  acids.  The  salts  crystallize  with 
difficulty,  with  the  exception  of  the  hydriodate.  The 
salts  are  not  decomposed  by  water.  Oxidized  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  diethylphosphinic  acid 
(C'H*)^PO.OII,  a  liquid. 

Triethylphosphine,{C=H'')^P,is formed, when  phos- 
phorus terchloride  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  zinc  ethyl  and  the  rraulting  viscid  com- 
pound of  zinc  chloride  with  the  phosphorus  base  dis- 
tilled with  potassa.  Is  most  readily  obtained  by 
heating  1  molecule  of  iodophosphonium,  PH'I,  with 
3  moleculeB  of  absolute  alcohol  for  eight  hours 
in  sealed  tubes  at  180°.  On  the  addition  of  caustic 
soda  to  the  solution,  it  is  precipitated. — Colorless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  possesses  an  almost 
narcotic  odor  (in  a  dilute  condition  like  hyaeinthes), 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ether  in  every  proportion;  specific  gravity,  0.812; 
boiling  point,  127°.5.  Combines  slowly  with  acids 
forming  very  easily  soluble  salts,  which  crystallize 
badly.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  forms  tneihylphos- 
phine  oxide  (OTI')^PO,  this  being  accompanied  by  aa 
increase  in  temperature  and  an  assimilation  of  oxy- 
gen. It  crystallizes  in  needles,  is  exceedingly  deli- 
quescent, and  boils  at  240°.  Sulphur  is  also  dissolved 
by  the  free  base,  forming  trietkylphosphine  sulphide 
(0^H^)'P8.  This  crystallizes  from  water  in  long,  bril- 
liant, white  needles,  which  fuse  at  94°, 

Phosphethylium  iodide,  {C^H')'PI.  Is  produced 
when  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylphoaphine  is 
mixed  with  ethyl  iodide ;  is  also  formed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  triethylpbosphine  from  iodophosphonium 
and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from  the  liquid  after  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda  and  evaporation. — Crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water.    Is  not  decomposed  by  caustic 
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potassa;  when  treated  with  silver  oxide,  givee  silver 
iodide  and 

Phosphetliylium  hydroxide,  (C?IP)*P.OH.  Crys- 
talline, very  deliquescent,  strong  base ;  takes  up  car- 
bonic anhydride  from  the  air  with  avidity  and  forms 
very  deliquescent  salts  with  acids.  la  deeciraposed  at 
a  high  temperature  into  ethyl  hydride  and  triethyl- 
phosjihine  oxide. 

TriethylareiDe,  (CH^)'As,  is  formed,  together 
with  the  ibllowing  compound,  when  sodium  arsenide, 
mixed  with  sand  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
violence  of  the  reaction,  is  distilled  with  ethyl  iodide 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride.  By  careful 
distillation  of  the  oil  which  passes  over,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  anhydride,  triethylarsine  distils 
over  first. — Colorless  liquid,  strongly  refracting,  of 
exceedingly  disagreeable  odor;  specific  gravity,  1.151 ; 
begins  to  boil  at  140° ;  gives  off'  fumes  in  contact  with 
tlie  air,  but  takes  fire  only  when  heated.  Combines 
with  oxygen,  forming  triethylarsine  oxide  ((^WfAeO, 
a  colorless,  oily  liquid ;  with  sulphur  forming  triethyl- 
arsine sulphide  (C*H')'AbS,  a  beautifully  crystallizing 
compound.  It  combines  with  ethyl  iodide,  forming 
crystals  of  arsenetkylium  iodide  (C?H')*AsI,  and  this 
gives  with  silver  oxide  arsenethyliu:  '  ' 
(C?H'')*As.OII,  a  white,  alkaline,  < 

Arsendiethyl  (Ethylcacodyl)  j^H^j'^g  }  •  Yel- 
lowish liquid,  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  Takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air;  boils  at  190°; 
is  heavier  than  water.  Combines  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  etc.,  with  evolution  of  heat.  Conducts 
itself  perfectly  analogously  to  the  methyl  compound 
(p.  40). 

Triethylstibine  (Stibethyl),  (0'H')'Sb,  is  produced 
when  potassium  antimonide  is  distilled  with  ethyl 
iodide  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride.    Colorless, 
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very  thin  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  odor  like  that  of 
oniona;  specific  gravity,  1.324;  boiling  point,  158°; 

fives  off  fumes  in  contact  with  the  air,  takes  fire  and. 
urns  with  a  whit«  flame.  "When  air  is  allowed  entrance 
to  it  very  slowly,  it  is  oxidized,  forming  triethylstibine 
oxide  (CAH*)"SbO,  a  viscid,  uncrystalline  base,  easily 
Bolnble  in  water ;  forma  with  acids  crystallizing  salts. 
From  the  solutions  of  these  salts  hydrochloric  acid 
precipitates  a  chloride  (C*H*)'SbCl*,  in  the  form  of  a 
colorless,  thick  liquid,  Triethylstibine  combines  with 
sulphur,  forming  triethylstibine  sulphide  (C^H'')*SbS, 
crystals  with  a  silvery  lustre.  Ethyl  iodide  combines 
with  triethylstibine  at  100°,  forming 

Stibethylium  iodide,  (C=H'')*SbI. — Large  transpa- 
rent prisms,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.  Silver  oxide  converts  it  into  stib- 
ethylium hydroxide  (C?H°}*Sb.OH,  a  colorless,  oleaginous 
liquid,  which  conducts  itself  like  the  analogous  arsenic 
compound, 

Triethylborine  (Borethyl),  (CH')^,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ethyl  borate  on  zinc  ethyl, — Colorless, 
very  mobile  liquid;  specific  gravity,  0.6961;  boiling 
point,  95°;  its  vapor  excites  to  tears.  It  combines 
with  ammonia  with  great  avidity.  In  contact  with 
the  air  and  in  oxygen  it  is  oxidized,  forming  triethyl- 
borine oxide  (C^H^j^BO,  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
125°,  which  breaks  up  into  alcohol  and  (C^H'')H%0' 
in  contact  with  water. 

Triethylbismuthine,  (CPH»)»Bi,  is  formed  from  bis- 
muth-potassium and  ethyl  iodide, — Heavy,  unvolatile 
liquid,  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  mass  by  means  of  ether.  It  fumes  in  the  air 
and  takes  fire  spontaneously.  It  conducts  itself  like 
triethylstibine ;  its  compounds,  however,  are  less  stable, 

Zincethyl,  (C^H^)^Zn,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  on  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl  iodide  at  150° 
(if  sieved  zinc-filings  or  a  small  amount  of  zincethyl 
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be  added,  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture), or  by  gently  heating  equal  parte  of  ethyl  iodide 
and  zinc-sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. When  the  reaction  ceaees,  the  zincethyl  iodide 
C^H°.2nI  is  decomposed  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  zinc- 
ethyl  distilled  off: — Colorless  liquid;  specific  gravity, 
1,18 ;  boiling  point,  118°.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  When  its  solution  in  ether 
is  slowly  oxidized,  it  ia  transformed  into  zinc  ethylate 
(C^H^OJ^Zn,  a  white,  solid  body.  Sulphur  converts 
it,  in  an  ethereal  solution,  into  zine  mereaptide 
(C^H'S)*Zn.  Water  decomposes  zincethyl  instanta- 
neously, forming  zinc  hydroxide  and  ethyl  hydride. 
Sodium  and  potassium  are  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
zincethyl,  ainc  being  thrown  down;  when  this  solu- 
tion is  cooled  or  the  excess  of  zincethyl  evaporated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  a  crystalline  compound  of 
zincethyl  with  sodium-  or  potassiumethyl  separates. 
From  these  compounds  the  potassium  or  sodium  com- 
pounds can  he  isolated. 

Mercuryetliyl,  (C'n*)=Hg,  is  produced  by  the  distil- 
lation of  mercury  chloride  or  subchloride  with  an 
excess  of  zincethyl.  Can  be  best  prepared  by  bring- 
ing sodium-amalgam  and  ethyl  iodide  or  bromine 
together  and  adding  acetic  ether  (  '^  the  weight  of 
the  bromide  or  iodide).  The  mixture  is  alternately 
shaken  and  cooled  and  finally  subjected  to  distillation. 
The  distillate  is  again  treated  with  sodium-amalgam, 
water  added,  the  oily  liquid,  which  separates,  shaken 
at  first  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  for  the 
purpose  of  decomposing  the  acetic  ether,  then  with 
water,  finally  desiceateaby  means  of  calcium  chloride 
and  rectified. — Heavy,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
159° ;  specific  gravity,  2.44. — Exceedingly  poisonous. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
easily  in  ether.  When  heated  with  zinc  at  100°  it  is 
converted  into  zincethyl.  By  boiling  its  alcoholic  solu- 
tion with  corrosive  sublimate  there  ia  formed  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  of  mercuryethvl  chloride  C'H'^IIgCl. 
The  corresponding  iodide  CH'Hgl  is  formed  slowly 
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from  mercury  and  ethyl  iodide  in  diapereed  light. 
Both  compounds  form  iridescent  scales;  of  an  un- 
pleasant odor,  volatile  without  decomposition.  The 
iodide  is  decomposed  by  silver  oxide,  forming  silver 
iodide  and  mercuryethyl  hydroxide  C*H*.Hg.OH.  An 
oleaginous,  almost  colorless,  strongly  akafme  liquid, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  The  solution  pre- 
cipitates solutions  of  metallic  salts  the  same  as  potassa, 
and  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts.  With  acids  it 
yields  crystallizing  salts. 

Aluminiumethyl,  (C^H^)'A1,  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing mercuryethyl  witb  aluminium-filings  at  100°. 
— <!olorless  liquid,  boils  at  194°,  does  not  congeal  at 
— 18°.  Gives  off  fumes  in  the  air  and  in  thin  layers 
takes  fire  spontaneously.  Is  decomposed  by  water, 
with  explosion. 

Leadtetrethyl,  (CH'^'Ph,  is  formed  from  zincetbyl 
and  lead  chloride,  metallic  lead  being  thrown  down. 
— Colorless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  198-202°,  under- 
going at  the  same  time  partial  decomposition.  Does 
not  combine  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

Leadtrietliyl  (Methplumhethyl),  (C^H^)=Pb',  is  pro- 
duced by  bringing  together  ethyl  iodide  and  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  sodium  (PbNa^)  an  evolution  of  heat 
accompanying  the  reaction.  When  the  reaction  ia 
ended,  the  substance  is  extracted  with  ether. — Thin, 
yellowish  oil,  not  volatile  without  decomposition ; 
insoluble  in  water ;  specific  gravity,  1.471.  Is  decom- 
posed when  exposed  to  the  light  or  boiled  for  some 
time  with  water,  lead  being  thrown  down.  With 
iodine  it  yields  a  y&ry  unstable  iodide  (0'H°)'PbI. 
The  corresponding  chlorine  compound  (C^II')^PbCl  ia 
formed  in  long  needles  of  a  silken  lustre  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  leadtetrethyl,  the 
reaction  being  accompanied  by  an  escape  of  ethyl 
hydride.  Both  compounds  give,  with  water  and  silver 
oxide,  leadtriethyl  hydroxide  (C^H^)'Pb.OH.  Colorless, 
thick  liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  strong 
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base,  saponifies  fata,  expels  ammonia  from  ita  salts, 
precipitates  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  and  forms  with 
acids  neutral  crystalline  salts. 

Tindiethyl,  (C^H')^Sn,  is  formed,  together  with  tin- 
triethyl,  when  ethyl  iodide  is  brought  together  with 
an  alloy  of  1  part  of  sodium  and  4  parts  of  tin. — Yel- 
low, oily  liquid,  not  volatile  without  decomposition ; 
unites  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 
Tindiethyl  iodide  (C^H*)^nP  is  formed  when  tin  and 
ethyl  iodide  are  heated  together.  It  forms  needly  crys- 
tals, which  fuse  at  44°.5  and  boil  at  245°,  are  soluble 
in  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  only  with  difficulty  soluble 
in  water.  Zinc  precipitates  tindiethyl  from  its  solu- 
tions. Alkalies  precipitate  tindiethyl  oxide  (C^H'^SnO; 
white,  amorphous  powder;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  soluble  in  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  or 
potassa ;  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

Tintetrethyl,  (C*H')*Sii,  is  formed  by  heating  tindi- 
ethyl and  distilling  tindiethyl  iodide  with  zineethyl. 
— Colorless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.187;  boiling 
point,  181°.  Does  not  unite  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or 
iodine. 

Tintriethyl,  {(7H=)«Sn^— Thin  liquid,  boiling  at 
265-270°,  but  not  entirely  without  decomposition; 
specific  gravity,  1.4115.  It  absorbs  oxygen  and  yields 
with  it  an  oxide  (C*H')''Sn^O,  volatile  without  decom- 
position, the  hydrate  of  which  is  a  strong  base,  con- 
sisting of  colorless  prisms  fusing  at  66°  and  boiling  at 
271°,  forming  with  acids  crystalline  salts.  The  iodide 
(C?H*)^nI  is  formed  by  direct  union  of  tintriethyl 
with  iodine,  by  continued  heating  of  ethyl  iodide 
with  aine-sodinni  (containing  2  per  cent,  sodium),  and, 
together  with  ethyl  iodide,  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  tintetretbyl.  A  liquid  boiling  at  231° ;  specific 
gravity,  1.83.  The  further  action  of  iodine  resolves 
it  into  tindiethyl  iodide  and  ethyl  iodide. ^The 
chloride  (OTl')^SnCl  is  formed,  together  with  ethyl 
hydride,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tin 
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tetrethyl.     A  liquid  of  pungent  odor,  congealing  at 
0",  boiling  at  208-210°. 

Silicmmethyl,  (C^H'')^Si,  is  formed  by  heating 
BJlieium  chloride  with  ziucethyl  to  160°. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  153°,  lighter  than  water  and  insolu- 
ble in  it.  Yields  with  chlorine  a  liquid  (?H"ClSi, 
boiling  at  180-190°. 


3.  Propyl  Alcohols. 
C^H^O  =  C^II'.OU. 

Of  the  alcohols,  which  have  the  formula  C'H'O, 
there  are  two  isomeric  modifications  possible,  as  was 
shown  at  p.  32.     Both  are  known. 

1.  Normal  propyl  alcohol,  CIP.CH^CH^OH.    Is 

formed  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  by  fer- 
mentation, together  with  some  of  the  other  alcohols  of 
this  series,  and  is  contained  in  the  secondary  products, 
which  boil  at  a  higher  temperature  (fusel-oil).  It  can 
be  isolated  from  these  by  means  of  partial  distillation, 
but  only  with  difficulty  can  it  thus  be  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition.  To  prepare  the  pure  alcohol,  that 
portion  of  fusel-oil  that  boils  between  85-110°  is 
treated  with  amorphous  phosphorus  and  bromine  (see 
ethyl  bromide,  p.  46),  and  thus  converted  into  bro- 
mides. These  are  then  separated  by  partial  distilla- 
tion, the  portion  that  boils  at  71°  decomposed  with 
silver  acetate  or  potassium  acetate,  and  the  ether  thus 
formed  decomposed  by  means  of  caustic  pota^a.  It 
is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  statu 
naseendi  on  propionic  aldehyde,  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  propionic  anhydride,  and  together 
with  ethyl  alcohol  and  other  bodies  by  heating  allyl 
alcohol  with  caustic  potassa. 

Colorless  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  odor,  of  specific 
gravity  0.8205  at  0°;  boiling  point,  97°;  mixes  with 
water,  but  not  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  Under  the  influence  of  oxydizing  agents  it 
yields  propionic  aldehyde  and  propionic  acid. 
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The  derivativeB  of  propyl  alcohol  are  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  con- 
duct themselves  analogously. 

Propyl  chloride,  C^II'Cl.  Colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  52°. 

Propyl  bromide,  C^WBr.     Liquid;  boiling  point. 


Propyl  iodide,  ClI'I.  Liquid ;  boiling  point, 
102°. 

Propylether,  (C*IF)^0.  Very  mobile  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  85-86<'. 

Propylamine,  OTI^NH^.  By  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen in  statu  nascetidi  (zine  and  hydrochloric  acid)  on 
propionitrile  {p.  47),  and  vby  the  distillation  of  propyl 
cyanate  with  caustic  potassa. — Clear,  strongly  refract- 
ing liquid,  possessing  an  ammoniacal  odor.  Boiling 
point,  49--50°.  Mixes  with  water.  Bums  with 
a  luminous  flame.  Strong  base.  The  hydrochlorate, 
C'H'.NH'.HCl,  is  deliquescent,  also  very  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  "With  platinum  chloride  it  yields  a  double 
salt  pH^NmHCl)^PtC?,  which  la  pretty  easily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in 
large,  gold-colored,  klinorhombic  plates. 

2,  Secondary  propyl  alcohol  (Pseudopropyl 
alcohol),  CH',CIL0H.<JTI\  Is  formed  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  in  statu  naseendi  (from  water  and  sodium- 
amalgam)  on  acetone. — Colorless  liquid,  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.  Boiling  point,  85°;  specific 
gravity,  0.791  at  15°.  Combines  with  calcium  chlo- 
ride, forming  a  solid  compound.  By  oxidation  it  is  at 
first  reconverted  into  acetone  and  then  yields  acetic 
and  formic  acids. 

Pseudopropyl  iodide,  C^IFI,  is  produced  by  the 
direct  union  of  propylene  witli  hydriodic  acidj  and  by 
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heating  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  propylene  alcohol,  allyl 
iodide,  or  glycerin  with  the  eame  acid.— Is  prepared 
moat  readily  hy  the  simultaneoua  action  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus  on  glycerin. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
89°  ;  Bpeciiic  gravity,  1.7  at  15°.  When  heated  with 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  converted  into  ■pseudopropyl 
cyanide  {pseudobuiyronitrile),  C^WN.  At  the  same 
time  is  formed  a  small  quantity  of  the  isomeric  com- 
pound pseudopropylcarbylamine,  C*H'.KC,  which  boils 
at  87°. 

Pseudopropyl  chloride,  C^H'Cl,  and  pseudopro- 
pyl bromide,  C^H^Br,  are  very  similar  to  the  iodide, 
and  are  obtained  from  the  alcohol  in  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  ethyl  compounds.  The  former  boils 
at  36-^8°;  the  latter  at  60-63°. 

PBeudopropylether,  (C^n')''0,  is  formed,  together 
with  pseudopropyl  alcohol  and  propylene,  by  heating 
the  iodide  with  silver  oxide  and  water. — A  liquid  not 
miseible  with  water.     Boiling  point,  60-62°. 

Pseudopropylamine,  C^H'.INH^  Colorless,  very 
mobile  liquid,  of  ammoniacal  odor.  Boiling  point, 
32°;  specific  gravity,  0.69. 

4.  Butyl  Alcohols. 
C^H't'O  =  C'H'.OH. 

The  existence  of  four  different  alcohols  of  the  for- 
mula C*H"0  is  possible— two  primary,  one  secondary, 
and  one  tertiary.     These  are  all  known. 

1.  Normal  butyl  alcohol,  CH'.CH^.CH^Cff.OH. 

Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  statu  nas- 
cendi  (sodium-amalgam  and  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid) 
on  butyric  aldehyde,  or  by  the  action  of  sodium-amal- 
gam on  a  mixture  of  butyric  acid  and  butyryl  chloride, 
and  treatment  of  the  product,  chiefly  consisting  of 
butyl  butyrate,  with  caustic  potassa. — Colorless  liquid 
of  agreeable   odor ;   specific   gravity,   0.826 ;   boiling 
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point,  115-116°.   But  slightly  soluble  in  water.    Yields 
butyric  acid  by  oxidation. 

Butyl  chloride,  C'H*C1.  Clear  liquid.  Boiling 
point,  77.6°;  specific  gravity,  0.8874  at  20°.— The 
bromide,  C*lI'Br,  boils  at  100,4° ;  specific  gravity, 
1.2792  at  20°.— The  iodide,  C*B?l,  boils  at  129.6°; 
specific  gravity,  1.6136  at  20°. 

Butyl  cyanide,  O^H'.CN.  Liquid,  boiling  at  140.4°, 
of  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor.  Specific  gravity, 
0.8164  at  0°. 

Butyl-ethylether,  C^IP.O.C^IP.  Liquid,  boiling 
at  91.7°;  specific  gravity  at  20°,  0.7512. 

Butylamine,  C^H^.NH".  Clear  liquid,  possessing  a 
strongly  ammoniaeal  odor,  fumes  in  contact  with  tho 
air,  very  bygroeeopic.  Mixes  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. Boils  at  75.5°  ;  specific  gravity,  0.755S  at  0°. — 
"With  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinum  chloride  it  yields 
a  double  salt,  (C^H».Nff.HClyPtCl^  which  crystallizes 
in  gold-colored  laminse,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  readily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

2.  Isobutyl  alcohol,  ^gUciLCmOH.  Is  often 
contained  in  fusel-oil,  and  is  obtained  from  this  like 
propyl  alcohol.— -Colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
0.805.  Boiling  point,_  108-109°.  Soluble  in  10  parts 
of  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  by 
soluble  salts.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  isobu- 
tyric  acid. 

Isobutyl  chloride,  C^H'Cl.  Colorless  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  64-68°.— The  hroraide,  C'lI'Br,  boils  at  92°; 
the  iodide,  C'H'I,  at  121°. 

3.  Secondary  butyl  alcohol  (hutylene  hydrate), 

CH3.CH^CH.0H.CIP.     The  iodide   corresponding  to 
this  alcohol  is  obtained  by  distilling  erythrite  with 
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concentrated  hydriodic  acid.  From  this  the  alcohol 
is  obtained  by  heating  with  silver  oxide  and  water. — 
Oolorlees  liqaid,  rather  easily  soluble  in  water,  is  pre- 
cipitated from  this  solution  by  means  of  potassium 
carbonate.     Of  a  strong,  penetrating  odor.     Boiling 

Eoint,  96-98°;  specific  gravity,  0.85  at  0°.  "When 
eated  io  240-250°  it  is  resolved  into  butylene  and 
water.  Ey  oxidation  it  is  at  first  converted  into  etbyl- 
methylketone,  and  then  into  acetic  acid.  The  iodide, 
0*11%  boils  at  117-118°. 

4.  Tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (Pseudobutyl  alcohol, 
trimethylearbinol),  CH'.C.OIl  |  q^ts  Is  contained  in 
small  quantity  in  commercial  butyl  alcohol  of  fermen- 
tation.— Can  easily  be  prepared  from  isobutyl  alcohol. 
Isobutyl  iodide,  when  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  yields  a  hydrocarbon,  C*1P  (isobuty- 
lene),  which  combines  directly  with  hydriodic  acid, 
forming  pseudobutyl  iodide.  By  means  of  silver  oxide 
and  water  the  alcohol  is  prepared  from  this.  The 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  still  more  readily  by  conduct- 
ing the  iaobntylene  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  after  diluting  with  water,  subjecting  to  distil- 
lation. "When  acetyl  chloride  (1  vol.)  is  poured  very 
slowly  into  an  excess  (about  4  vols.)  ot  zincethyl, 
kept  at  0°,  there  separatee  from  the  mixture  after  a 
time,  large,  transparent  prisms  of  C^HK).CI  +  2 
[(CH^yZn],  which,  in  contact  with  water,  are  imme- 
diately deeomjiosed,  forming  zinc  oxide,  zinc  chloride, 
marsh  gas,  and  pseudobutyl  alcohol. — Colorless,  thick 
liquid,  which,  when  thoroughly  free  of  water,  congeals 
at  20-25°  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  boils  at  about  82°. 
Yields  by  oxidation  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionio 
acids. — Fseudobutyl  chloride,  C*H*C1,  boils  at  50-51*. 
The  iodide,  C'H'I,  at  98-99°. 


5.  Amyl  Alcohols. 
C'H'^0  =  C*II".OII. 

Eight   isomeric  alcohols   of   this   composition    can 
exist,  viz.:  4  primary,  3  secondary, and  1  tertiary.    Of 
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tbe8e,iiveareknown,  as  follows:  2  primary,  2 secondary, 
and  the  tertiary, 

PRIMARY  AMYL  ALCOHOLS. 

1.  Normal  amyl  alcohol,  CH^CIP.CH^CH^CH^ 
on.  Is  obtained  ftom  the  aldehyde  of  normal  valeric 
acid  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi,  in 
the  same  manner  as  normal  butyl  alcohol. — Colorless 
liquid;  insoluble  in  water;  boihng  point,  137°.  By 
oxidation  it  yields  normal  valeric  acid. 

Amyl  chloride,  C*H"C1,  boils  at  106.6°;  specific 
gravity  at  0°  —  0.9013.— The  bromide  CTP'Br  boils  at 
128.7°,  specific  gravity  at  0°  =  1.246.— The  iodide 
C*H"I  boils  at  155.4°  ;  specific  gravity  at  0°  =  1.5435. 
— Amyl  acetate  C'H".O.C^H'0  boils  at  148.4°;  specific 
gravity  at  0°  =  0.8963. 

2.  Amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation,  ^jJJ }  CH. 
CII^CII'.OH.  Is  the  principal  constituent  of  fusel- 
oil,  and  ia  prepared  from  this  by  means  of  partial 
distillation.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  130-131° ; 
specific  gravity,  0.825 ;  of  an  unpleasant  odor  and  acrid 
taste,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  By  oxidation  it 
yields  ordinary  valeric  acid.  Its  derivatives  are  pre- 
pared like  those  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  thoroughly 
resemble  them  in  their  chemical  conduct. 

The  chloride  C*H"C1  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  102°. 
The  iodide  C»H"I  boils  at  147°;  the  bromide  C>n"Br, 
at  119°. 

Amylether,  (C=H'70,  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  170°. 

SECONDARY  AMYL  ALCOHOLS. 

3.  Isoamyl    alcohol,    CH3.CH».CH^.CH.0H.CII'. 

Is  produced  from  methyl-propyiketone  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi.  The  iodide  is  formed 
by  the  direct  combination  of  ethylallyl  (see  amylene) 
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with  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  alcohol  obtained  from 
this  in  the  same  way  that  normal  propyl  alcohol  is 
obtained  from  propyl  bromide  (p.  6 5), ^-Colorless 
liquid,  insoluble  m  water,  of  specific  gravity,  0,8205 ; 
boiline  point,  120°.  By  oxidation  it  yields  first 
methyl-propylketone,  then  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 
The  iodide  C»H»I  ie  a  liquid,  boiling  at  146° ;  of 
specific  gravity,  1.537  at  0°. 

4.  Amylenehydrate,  ^H=  }  GH.CH.OH.CIP. 

Amylene  OH'",  which  results  from  the  action  of  zinc 
chloride  on  amyl  alcohol,  combines  with  hydriodic 
acid,  forming  the  iodide  C^H"!,  boiling  at  128-130°, 
which,  when  treated  with  silver  oxide  yields  the 
alcohol.— A  liquid,  boiling  at  105-108°.  Does  not 
combine  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  it, 
yielding  water,  amylene,  and  substances  polymeric 
with  it.  Furnishes  by  oxidation  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids;  acetones  are  formed  as  intermediary  products. 


5.  Tertiary  amyl  alcohol  (Pseudoamyl  alcohol, 
Ethyldimethylearbinol),  ^JJ^  j  C.OII.CIP.CH'.  Is  pre- 
pared, like  pseudobutyl  alcohol,  from  propionyl  chlo- 
ride and  ziucmetbyl, — A  liquid,  boiling  at  about 
100°.  Yields  acetic  acid  by  oxidation.  Congeals  at 
— -30°,  forming  a  mass  of  small  needles. — -The  iodide 
CH"!  is  a  heavy  liquid. 

6.  Hexyl  Alcohols  (Caproyl  Alcohols). 
C«H"0  =  OH'^.Oir. 

1.  Primary  hexyl  alcohol.  Is  contained  in  fusel- 
oil  obtained  from  grape  skins.  Hexyl  hydride  from 
petroleum  (p.  30)  yields  the  chloride  C^H^'Cl,  from 
which  hexyl  acetate  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
with  potassium  or  silver  acetate.  This  when  boiled 
with  potassa  gives  hexyl  alcohol,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
150-155°.— The  iodide  boils  at  1-72-175°. 
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That  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  Heracleiim  gigan- 
teum,  which  boils  at  201-206°,  consists  partially  of 
hexyl  butyrate.  The  alcohol,  prepared  from  this  ether 
by  means  of  saponification,  boils  at  156.6°. — The 
iodide  boils  at  179.5°,  This  alcohol,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  one,  yields  an  acid  C'H'^0^  by  oxidation, 
and  is  probably  the  normal  alcohol.  It  is  not  decided 
whether  these  two  alcohols  are  identical  or  not. 

2.  Secondary  hexyl  alcohol  (u-IIexyl  alcohol), 
CH^0IIlCHlCH=.CH.0n.CH3.  When  mannite  is  dis- 
tilled with  concentrated  hydriodie  acid,  there  results 
an  iodide,  OH"I,  boiling  at  167.5°.  This  yields  the 
alcohol  when  heated  with  silver  oxide  and  water. 
— A  lic[md,  boiling  at  137°;  of  specific  gravity,  0.8327 
atO°.  Its  conduct  towards  sulphurieacid  is  similarto 
that  of  amylenehydrate.  Yields  by  oxidation  carbonic, 
acetic,  and  butyric  acids ;  as  an  intermediary  product, 
methyl-butylketone. 

The  chloride  of  the  sarae  alcohol  (C^H"C1,  boiling 
point,  125-126°)  appears  to  be  formed  together  with 
the  chloride  of  the  primary  alcohol  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  hexyl  hydride  from  petroleum. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  tertiary  hexyl 
alcohols  known : — 

3.  Dimethylpropylearbinol,  ^^a  I  C.OILCm 
CH^.CIP.  Prom  butyryl  chloride  and  zincmethyl  like 
pseudobutyl  alcohol, — Boiling  point,  115°.  By  oxi- 
dation it  yields  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 

4.  Diethylmethylcarbinol,  ch'CH'  !  C.OH.CII'. 

From  acetyl  chloride  and   zincethyl. — Boiling  point, 
120°.     Yields  by  oxidation  only  acetic  acid. 

5.  Dimethylpseudopropylcarbinol,  ^jp  [  C, 
OH.CH  \  pyp  Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  isobutyryl 
chloride   on   zincmethyl. — Colorless  liquid,  that  con- 
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geak  at  — 35°,  forming  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
Soiling  point,  112-^113° ;  specific  gravity  at  0°,  0.8364. 
Yields  by  oxidation  acetone,  and  by  further  oxidation 
of  this,  acetic  acid. 

7.  Hevtyl  Alcohols  {(Enanthyl  Alcohols). 
CU'^O  =  C^H'^OII. 

1.  Primary  heptyl  alcohol.  le  contained  in  the 
fu3c!-oil  from  grape  skins,  and  is  prepared  from  heptyl 
hydride  (obtained  from  petroleum)  ia  the  same  way  as 
hexyl  alcohol.  Is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hj'dro- 
cen  in  statu  nascendi  on  cenanthylic  aldehyde. — Color- 
leas  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  164-165°. — 
The  chloride^  C'H'K)!,  obtained  from  heptyl  hydride 
by  the  action  of  chlorine,  boils  at  146-149°. 

It  is  not  positively  known  whether  these  alcohols, 
obtained  from  difterent  materials,  are  identical. 

AC  J  Villi,!     CIP.CH^CH^  1 

2.  Secondary  neptyl  aleonol,  cHa.Cff.CH'  \ 
CH-OH.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on 
butyrone. — Liquid  that  boils  at  149-150° ;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol; 
specific  gravity  at  25°=  0.814.— The  iodide,  CH"!, 
boils  at  180°,  but  not  without  undergoing  partial  de- 
composition. 

3.  Triethylearbmol  (Tertiary  heptylalcohol),0'H"0 
=  C^H'.C.OII  ]  paTTs  ^^  produced  by  the  action  of 
propionyl  chloride  on  zincethyl.-— Colorless  liquid,  of 
an  odor  similar  to  camphor ;  boiling  point,  140-142°  ; 
specific  gravity,  0.8593  at  0°.  Yields  by  oxidation 
acetic  and  propionic  (?)  acids. 

8,  Odyl  Alcohols  [Capryl  Alcohols). 

csn'^o  =  c'n''.on. 

primary  octyl  alcohol.  That  portion  of  the  vol- 
atile oil  of  Heraaleum  sponclylium  which  boils  at  206- 
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208°  is  1,he  acetic  ether  of  this  alcohol.  By  decom- 
poaing  this  with  caustic  potaasa  the  alcohol  is  obtained. 
— Colorless  liciiiid,  insoluble  in  water ;  specific  gravity, 
0.83;  boiling  point,  190-192°. 

The  chloride,  OTI"01,  boils  at  180°;  the  bromide, 
C^H'^Br,  at  198-200°  ;  the  iodide,  C»H"I,  at  220-222°. 

Secondary  octyl  alcohol  (Methylhexylcarbinol), 
C*H«.cn.OH.CH^    Is  formed  by  the  distillation  of 

castor  oil  with  alkaline  hydrates,  and  can  be  prepared 
from  octyl  hydride  (obtained  from  petroleum)  in  the 
same  way  as  hexyl  alcohol. — Oil  boiling  at  181°. 
Yields  by  oxidation  at  first  methyl-hexylketone  and 
then  acetic  and  eaproic  acids. 

The  ehlorid,e,  C«H"C1,  boils  at  175°. 

Tertiary  octyl  alcohol  (Propyldiethylcarbinol), 
c'h»  }  C.OH.t?H^  Prepared  from  bntyryl  chloride 
and  zincethyl  in  the  same  way  as  pscudobutyl  alcohol. 
— A  liquid,  boiling  between  145-155". 


9.  Nonyl  alcohol,  C^II^^O,  a  liquid,  boiling  at  about 
200°,  and 

10.  Decatyl  alcohol,  C'*'H^O,  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
210-215°,  have  been  prepared  from  the  corresponding 
hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  in  the  same  way  as  hexyl 
alcohol.  They  have  not  been  subjected  to  closer 
study. 

11.  Cetyl  alcohol,  C'^H^'O.  A  compound  ether  of 
this  alcohol  is  the  principal  constituent  of  spermaceti. 
By  boiling  this  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa 
the  alcohol  is  obtained.— White  crystalline  mass,  fusing 
at  50°,  volatile  without  decomposition. 

12.  Ceryl  alcohol,  CFH'^0.  In  Chinese  wax  and  in 
opium  wax  iu  the  form  of  ceryl  cerotate  and  palmitate. 
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I  from  thia  by  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potaaaa. — A  wax-like  maas,  fusing  at  79°. 

13.  Myricyl  alcohol,  CFH^^O.  Is  contained  in  Car- 
nauba  wax  (from  the  leaves  of  Copemica  cerifera)  and  as 
myricyl  palmitate  in  beeswax.  Separated  by  means  of 
caustic  potaasa,  it  forma  a  crystalline  mass,  fusing  at 
85°. 


C.  Monobasic,  Monatomic  Acids,  C''H'"0^  (Fatty 
Acids). 

The  acida  of  this  series  are  formed  in  general  terms 
by  oxidizing  the  primary  alcohols,  the  group  CH^.OH 
being  hereby  converted  into  CO.OH  (carboxyl),  and  by 
heating  the  alcoholic  cyanides  (nitriles)  with  caustic 
potassa,  the  cyanogen  group  (CH)  being  transformed 
into  COOII,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  being 
given  off.  The  first  member  of  the  series  is  the  hydro- 
gen compound  of  carboxyl  H.CO.OH ;  the  homologous 
members,  C'H*0=  =  CH'.COOH,  _CH^CP=  (?mCO.OH, 
etc.,  must  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  the  marsh 
gas  hydrocarbons,  formed  by  the  displacement  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  by  the  monovalent  group,  COOH. 
In  regard  to  the  isomeric  compounds  that  are  possible 
in  connection  with  the  individual  members  of  the 
series,  the  remarks  made  under  the  head  of  alcohols 
are  here  equally  applicable.  Each  hydrocarbon  can 
yield  juat  aa  many  monobaaic  acids  (carboxyl-deriva- 
tivea)  of  different  constitution,  as  it  can  form  mona- 
tomic alcohols  (hydroxyl-derivatives).  Hence  only 
one  acid  of  the  composition  of  each  of  the  three  first 
members  of  the  series  can  exist.  Of  the  fourth 
member,  C*1ISO=CH'.COOH,  two  differently  consti- 
tuted varieties  are  poasible,  CHI  CH'.CH^  COOH  and 

ggUcH.CO.OH;  of  the  fifth  member,  C»II"0=  = 
C'H*.C0.0H,  four  varieties  are  poasible ;  of  the  sixth 
member,  C^H'^O*  =  C=H".C0.0H,  eight,  etc. 
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1.  Formic  Acid. 
CWO'  =  H.CO.OH. 


Occurrence.     In  ants,  in  common  nettles,  in  pine 


Formation,  (a)  From  carbonic  oxide ;  potassium 
hydroxide  unites  with  it  when  heated  for  some  time 
at  100°,  forming  potassium  formate;  (b)  from  carbonic 
anhydride ;  potassium  spread  out  on  a  basin  under  a 
bell-jar  inserted  in  lukewarm  water  and  kept  constantly 
filled  with  carbonic  anhydride  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  formate  and  bicarbonate;  it,  in  fact, 
always  reeulta  in  small  quantities  whenever  hydrogen 
in  statu  nascendi  and  carbonic  anhydride  in  a  state  of 
trar^mission  come  together,  as,  for  instance,  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate,  by  the  addition  of  a  mixture 
of  zinc  and  zinc  carbonate  to  hot  caustic  potassa ;  (c) 
from  methyl  alcohol  by  means  of  oxidation  ;  {d)  from 
prussie  acid  by  treating  with  alkalies  or  dilute  acids ; 
(e)  from  oxalic  acid,  by  heating,  or  by  the  action  of 
sunlight  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  contain- 
ing a  salt  of  uranium ;  (J)  from  chloroform,  iodoform, 
and  bromoform  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potassa ; 
{g)  from  a  large  number  of  organic  substances,  starch, 
sugar,  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  by  distillation  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  potassium 
chromate. 

Preparation.  By  distilling  ants  with  water. — Most 
practicably  by  treating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with 
glycerin,  from  which  me  water  has  been  separated  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  The  reaction  commences  at  70° 
and  is  in  full  progress  at  90°.  Carbonic  anhydride 
escapes,  and  a  very  dilute  formic  acid  distils  over,  when 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  begins  to  grow 
less  active,  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  added  and 
heat  again  applied.  A  more  concentrated  acid  now 
goes  over,  and,  by  continued  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  an 
acid  containing  56  per  cent,  is  finally  obtained.— iFor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acid  in  an  anhydrous  con- 
dition, the  lead  or  copper  salt  is  prepared,  dried,  and 
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with  sulphuretted  hydrogen:  the  acid, 
which  is  hy  this  means  set  free,  is  distilled  off  and 
rectified  over  dried  lead  or  copper  formate.  Or  anhy- 
drous oxalic  acid  is  dissolved  in  70  per  cent,  "formic  acid 
(obtained  by  carefully  heating  glycerin  with  dried 
oxalic  acid)  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  the  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  poured  off  from  the  oxalic  acid  that 
crystallizes  out,  and  rectified. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  a  pungent  odor,  crys- 
tallizing below  0° ;  specific  gravity,  1.223  at  0° ;  boiling 
point,  99°;  fusing  point,  -1-1°.     Acta  as  a  vesicant. 

Decompositions.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  resolves 
it  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide.  Heated  with  mercury 
or  silver  oxide,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  the  oxides  being  reduced. 

All  formates  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  &Te  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

Ammonium  formate,  CHCP.NH',  is  decomposed 
when  heated  up  to  110,  forming  pmssic  acid  and  water. 

Barium  formate,  {CHCP)^Ba,  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
which  are  not  changed  ^ny  contact  with  air. 

Lead  formate,  (CHO=)^Pb.  Lustrous,  difficultly 
soluble  needles. — Copper  formate  {CH(yyCa  +  4H?<J. 
Large,  blue,  transpai'ent  crystals.  When  heated  yields 
formic  acid  of  82  per  cent. — Silver  formate  CH&'Ag. 
White  crystals,  wnich  are  decomposed  when  heated, 
yielding  earbonic  anhydride,  silver,  and  formic  acid. — 
Mercury  formate  (CHOT'Hg  conducts  itself  in  a  similar 
manner;  when  heated  it  is,  however,  at  first  converted 
into  the  difficultly  soluble  salt  of  the  suboxide,  carbonic 
anhydride  being  evolved. 

Methyl  formate,  HCO.O.CH*.  By  the  distillation 
of  sodium  formate  with  methyl  sulphate. — Colorless 
liquid  of  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  36°. 

Ethyl  formate,  HCO.O.C'H'.    By  the  distillation 

of  7  parts  dried  sodium  formate  with  a  mixture  of  10 

parts  sulphuric  acid  and  6  parts  90  per  cent,  alcohol. 

7* 
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More  readily  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glycerin  witli 
oxalic  acid  and  alcohol,  in  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
vapors  are  condensed  and  returned  to  the  flask,  "When 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  has  ceased,  the 
ether,  which  has  been  formed,  is  distilled  off. — Color- 
lees,  spicy-smelling  liquid,  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water ; 
boils  at  55°. 

Amyl  formate,  HOO.O.C''I^^  obtained  like  the 
ethyl  ether.— A  fluid,  boiling  at  112°,  having  &  fruity 
odor, 

rormylamide,  HCO.NII^,  is  formed  when  ethyl 
formate,  which  has  been  saturated  with  ammonia,  is 
heated  for  several  days  at  100°;  and  by  heating  2  parts 
dry  ammonium  formate  with  1  part  of  urea  up  to  140°. 
Is  formed  also,  together  with  other  products,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  ammonium  formate,  and  by 
heating  formates  with  ammonium  chloride. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  192-195°.  Can  only  be  distilled  in  a 
vacuum  without  decomposition. 


2.  Acetic  Acid. 
CWCP  =  Cff.CO.OH. 

Formation  and  •preparation.  By  the  decay  of  a 
great  many  organic  bodies ;  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  wood,  sugar,  starch,  tartaric  acid,  and  numerous 
other  substances. — From  alcohol  under  the  influence  of 
oxidizing  agents  or  such  substances  as  cause  its  oxidar 
tion  in  contact  with  the  air.  Sodiummethyl  combines 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  forming  sodium  a«etate. 

Alcohol,  in  contact  with  black  powdered  platinum,  is 
converted  into  concentrated  atretic  aeid,  an  elevation  of 
temperature  and  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air 
accompanying  the  action.  Certain  organic  substances 
act  in  a  similar  manner  to  platinum;  through  their 
agency  dilute  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of  20-40°,  is 
caused  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is  tranformed 
into  acetic  acid.  Hence  the  power  of  every  fermented 
licLuid,  i.  e.  vegetable  juice  containing  alcohol,  to  become 
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acid  when  left  in  contact  with  the  air.  In  this  r 
vinegar  is  formed,  which  ia  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
with  a  great  deal  of  water  and  small  quantities  of  acci- 
dental loreign  substances. 

It  19  obtained  by  allowing  wine,  beer,  fermented 
fruit  juices,  particularly  after  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  vinegar,  to  acidify  spontaneously,  in  vessels 
which  permit  the  access  of  air  and  are  kept  warm.  Or 
by  a  similar  acidifying  of  fermented  beer  wort,  or  ot 
mixtures  of  brandy  and  water  with  honey  and  a  fer- 
ment. This  takes  place  most  readily  in  the  German 
process  for  the  manufecture  of  vinegar  (Schnellessigfa- 
brikation),  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  acidified  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  such  a  manner  that  as  much  surface 
as  possible  may  be  presented  to  its  action.  This  is 
effected  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  slowly  through 
a  high  cask  filled  with  beech  shavings,  the  sides  of  the 
cask  being  furnished  with  air  hol^.  The  shavings 
must  be  previously  steeped  in  vinegar. 
■  "By  distiHing  vinegar  the  acetic  acid  can  be  freed 
from  the  foreign  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
but  the  water  cannot  be  removed  by  this  means. 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  5  parts 
anhydrous  sodium  acetate  with  6  parts  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or  also  by  distilling  an  intimate  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  anhydrous  lead  acetate  and  fused 
potassium  bisnlphate. 

A  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood  (wood  vinegar).  The 
watery  distillate  is  saturated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
evaporated,  the  dried  sodium  salt  heated  for  a  length 
of  time  at  230-250°  for  the, purpose  of  destroying  any 
organic  impurities  which  may  be.present,  dissolved  in 
water,  filtered,  evaporated  and  the  heating  repeated  if 


Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  a  penetrating  and 
pleasant  acid  odor,  of  a  sharp  acid  taste,  caustic ; 
specific  gravity,  1.056  at  15.5° ;  fumes  slightly  in  the 
air ;  boils  at  + 119° ;  its  vapor  is  inflammable  and  bui-ns 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous,  transpa- 
rent tablets,  which  fuse  at  4-17°.  Miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions.     At  first  the  specific  gravity 
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of  this  mixture  increases.  The  acid  containing  77-80 
per  cent,  has  the  highest  specific  gravity,  1.0754  at 
15.5°.  Then  it  decreases,  and  an  acid  of  50  per  cent, 
has  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  anhydrous 
acid.  When  the  acid  contains  water,  it  does  not  crys- 
tallize even  at  0°, 

Potassium  acetate,  O'HtPK.  A  white,  very  deli- 
quescent salt,  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  a  solution 
of  this  salt  in  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  deposited,  on 
evaporating,  a  salt,  C'iPO^K+O'H^O',  in  laininte,  pos- 
sessing a  mother-of-pearl  lustre.  This  salt  fuses  at 
148°,  and  at  200°  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  potas- 
sium acotato.— Sodium aceMe,C^B?(yi^3,+2IPO.  Clear, 
prismatic,  easily  soluble  crystals, — Ammonium  acetate, 
C'H'Q'.NH*.  w  hite  salt.  Its  solution  loses  ammonia 
when  evaporated.  Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it 
yields  acctamide. 

Barium  acetate,  (G^H*0^)^Ba,  crystalline,  easily 
soluble  salt. 

Iron  acetate.  The8altofthesuboxide,(CsH'0')=Fe, 
forms  green,  easily  soluble  prisms.  The  salt  of  the 
oxide  does  not  crystallize ;  it  forius  a  deep  red  solution, 
from  which  all  the  iron  is  precipitated  as  a  basic  salt 
by  boiling. 

I*ad  acetate,  (C^^O)*Pb4-3H=0.  Su^ar  of  lead. 
Is  prej^ared  on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  ground 
litharge  in  distilled  acetic  acid, — Colorless,  lustrous 
prisms  of  a  disagreeable,  sweet  taste ;  poisonous.  Easily 
soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  75°  in 
its  water  of  crystallization,  loses  this  at  100°  and  con- 
geals. At  a  high  temperature  it  fuses  again  and  loses 
one-third  of  its  acetic  acid,  which  escapes  as  carbonic 
anhydride  and  acetone.  The  solidified  residue  is  a 
basic  salt,  which  at  a  still  higher  temperature  decom- 
poses, yielding  lead  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride  and 
acetone.  Basic  salts  can  also  be  obtained  by  digesting 
a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  with  lead  oxide.     It  com- 
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bines  with  lead  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromido,  forming 
easily  soluble  compounds. 

Copper  acetate,  (C?H'0^)=Cu+H'a  Dark  green, 
untransparent,  rhombohedral  crystals.  Difficultly  solu- 
ble in  water.  Crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature  with 
5  molecules  of  water  in  transparent,  blue  crystals,  which 
are  converted,  at  30°,  into  crystalline  aggregates  of  a 
green  salt.  Verdigris,  a  mixture  of  several  basic  salts, 
IS  obtained  by  the  action  of  vinegar  or  acid  grape 
skins  on  sheet-copper.  Blue  or  bluish-green,  fine,  crys- 
talline mass,  only  partially  soluble  in  water.  Copper 
acetate  combines  directly  with  other  acetates  and  also 
with  salts  of  other  acids.  Schweinfurt  green  is  such  a 
compound  with  copper  arsenitc. 

Silver  acetate,  CH^CAg.  Lustrous,  pliant  needles 
or  laminfe,  dif&cuitly  soluble  in  water. 

Methyl  acetate,  OTPO.O.CH*.  Is  present  in  crude 
wood-spirit ;  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  acetates  with 
methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. — A  liquid  of  plea- 
sant odor,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  boiling  at  55°. 
Treated  with  chlorine,  there  is  formed  a  series  of  liquid 
substitution-products,  which  crystallize  with  water.* 
Bromine  does  not  act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures ; 
at  150°,  however,  are  fonned  methyl  bromide,  acetic 
acid,  mono-  and  dibromacetic  acids.  Towards  sodium 
it  conducts  itself  the  same  as  the  ethyl  ether. 

Ethyl  acetate  (Acetic  ether),  C^H^O.O.C^H=.   By 

distilling  10  parts  of  sodium  acetate  with  a  mixture 
of  15  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  6  parts  of  alcohol. — 
Thin  liquid,  very  pleasant,  refreshing  odor;  specifiecrav- 
ity,0.905^tl7°;boilsat  72.1°;  very  inflammable.  Soluble 
inll  parts  of  water;  is  converted,  however,  by  it  into 
acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  It  conducts  itself  towards 
bromine  and  chlorine  the  same  as  the  methyl  ether, — ■ 


•  The  Baine  eompounda  are  formed  hy  the 

action  of  chlorine  on  c 

acid  and  several  other  organic  eompounds. 

Tliey  were  formerlj 

Mdered  db  ohlovinated  aoetonea. 
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Sodium  is  dissolved  by  it,  giving  rise  to  the  fonnation 
of  sodium  ethylate  and  of  a  compound,  C'H'KaO*  (so- 
dium ethyldiaeetate  or  sodium  acetonecarbonic  ether), 
whieb  is  decomposed  into  sodium  carbonate,  carbonic 
anhydride,  alcohol,  and  acetone  by  the  boiling  of  its 
watery  solution,  and  yields  a  colorless  compound,  boil- 
ing at  181°,  C^H'^C  (acetyl-acetic  ether,  ethyl-acetone 
carbonate,  ethyl-diacetic  acid),  on  being  heated  in  a 
current  of  dry  carbonic  anh3'dride  or  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  By  the  successive  action  of  an  excess  of  sodium 
and  ethyl  iodide  on  acetic  ether,  there  result,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ethyl  compound,  C'IPO.CH'  {boiling  point, 
198°),  corresponding  to  the  above  sodium  compound^ 
the  ethyl  ethers  of  diethylduicetic  acid  (diethacetono 
carbonic  acid),  C^'»CP.C7H»  (boiling  point,  210-212°), 
of  butyric  add,  OH'C.CH"  (boiling  point,  119°),  and 
of  dietkylaceUc  acid,  C*H"O^CPH''  (boiling  point,  151° ; 
isomeric  with  ethyl  caproate). — Analogous  products 
result  by  the  successive  action  of  sodium  and  the 
iodides  of  other  alcohol  radicles. 

Amyl  acetate,  C^H'OIC^H".     A  liquid,  boiling  at 
140°,  with  a  fruity  odor. 


Monochloracetic  acid,  C^n^ClC  =  CII'CICO.OH, 

results  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  iodine,  and 
by  the  decomposition  of  cldonnated  acetyl  chloride 
(■which  see)  with  water. — Rhombic  plates  op  prisms, 
fusing  at  62°;  boiling  at  185-187°.  Yields  glycolic 
acid  by  boiling  with  the  alkalies  in  aqueous  solutions 
or  with  silver  oxide  and  water ;  by  heating  with  am- 
monia, glycocoL 

The  -potassium  sail,  C?ff CIO.K  +  IJH^O,  crystallizes 
in  laminae ;  the  silver  salt,  C^K^OlCAg,  in  small  scales 
of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 

Ethyl  monochloracetate,  CH^CIO.O.C^IP.  A  so- 
lution of  chloracetic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  then  heated  gently  for  some 
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time  on  a  water-bath,  the  ether  precipitated  with  water 
and  purified  by  means  of  distillation. — Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  143,5?,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Diohloracetic  acid,  C^H^CPO^  =  CHCl'.CO.OH,  is 

formed  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on  monoehlor- 
acetie  acid  in  the  presence  of  iodine, — A  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  195°,  forming,  when  perfectly  pure,  rhonibohe- 
dral  crystals. 

Ethyl  diehloraeetate,  C^HCPO,O.C=II»,  is  obtained 
by  conducting  dried  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol ;  is  also  formed  by 
heating  carbon  chloride,  C^Cl*,with  sodium  ethylate. — 
Heavy  liquid,boiling  at  153-158°.  Is  decomptaed  when 
kept  for  any  length  of  time,  or  when  agitated  with  caus- 
tic soda,  forming  oxalic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  <>Ha'0^,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  direct 
sunlight ;  by  the  decomposition  of  trichloracetyl  chloride 
by  water,  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  direct  sun- 
light on  carbon  chloride,  CWl*,  in  presence  of  water ; 
and  is  prepared  most  readily  by  the  oxidation  of  chloral 
with  fuming  nitric  acid, — Colorless,  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, deliquescent ;  fuses  at  46° ;  boils  at  195-200°. 
Combines  with  bases  forming  crystalline  salts,  "When 
boiled  with  ammonia,  it  is  resolved  into  chloro- 
form and  potassium  carbonate,  potassium  formate,  and 
potassium  chloride. 

Mono-  and  Dibromacetic  acids,  O^H^BrO^  and 
OTI'Br'O^,  are  formed  when  acetic  acid  or  acetic  ether 
is  heated  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  at  180°.  Mono- 
bromacetic  acid  forms  deliquescent  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, and  boils  at  208° ;  dibromacetic  acid,  a  crystalline 
mass,  fusing  at  45-50°  and  boiling  at  232-234°.  The 
salts  of  both  acids  are  somewhat  unstable.  Ethyl  mono- 
hramacetak  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  159°  with 
partial  decomi)osition.  Its  vapor  attacks  the  eyes  vio- 
lently.—  Tribrbmacetic  acid,  C^HBrtP,  results  by  the 
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action  of  water  on  tribromacetyl  bromide  (which  eeo). 
— Crystals,  which  fuse  at  130°,  and  boil  at  245°. 

lodoacetic  acid,  C?H'IO^.  Is  produced  when  a 
mixture  of  acetic  anhydride,  iodine,  and  iodic  acid  is 
heated  to  boiling  (140°),  a  violent  reaction  taking 
place. — Ethyl  bromacetate  is  decomposed  by  potassium 
iodide,  forming  potassium  bromide  and  ethyl  iodoace- 
tate,  and  this,  when  heated  with  baryta  water,  gives 
barium  iodoacetate,  which,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  the  acid. — Colorless  plates,  which  fuse  at  82° 
with  partial  decomposition.  When  heated  with  hydri- 
odic  acid,  it  is  reconverted  into  acetic  acid.  Most  of 
its  salts  are  decomposed,  when  merely  boiled  with 
v!a,teT.—Diiodoace(ic  acid,  C^IPPO,  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Cyanacetic  acid,  C^HW  =  CH^(CK),CO.on. 
Monochloracetie  acid  (5  parts)  is  boiled  with  potassium 
cyanide  (6  parte)  and  water  (24  parts)  until  the  smell 
of  prussic  acid  can  no  longer  be  d!etected ;  (he  liquid  is 
then  neutralized  exactly  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated 
down  to  a  small  volume,  filtered,  supersaturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  agitating  with  ether  the  cyan- 
acetic  acid  extracted,  xlie  crude  acid,  that  remains 
behind  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  can  be  puri- 
fied hy  conversion  into  its  lead  salt  and  decomposition 
of  this  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — Colorless,  crys- 
talline mass.  Its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver 
and  mercury  salts,  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Amidoacetic  acid  {Glydn,  Glycocol),  C^PNO  = 
CIF(I:^"H*)C0.01I.  Is  produced  from  chlor-  and  brom- 
acetic  acids  hy  heating  with  ammonia,  Hippuric  acid 
(which  see),  when  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  is  re- 
solved into  glycocol  and  benzoic  acid.  Glycocholic  acid 
(which  see),  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  glycocol 
and  cholic  acid.  It  is  produced  further  by  boiling 
glue  with  sulphuric  acid  or  potassa, — It  is  prepared 
most  practicably  by  boiling  hippuric  acid  for  an  hour 
with  tour  times  ifa  weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
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acid,  allowing  to  cool,  filtering  the  benzoic  acid  off, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate.  Glycocol  hydrochlorate 
remains  behind.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  this,  lead  or 
silver  oxide  is  added,  the  lead  or  ailver  chloride  filtered 
off,  and,  after  the  removal  of  any  lead  which  may 
reiaain  dissolved,  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Large  cryatalSj  stable  in  the  air,  soluble  in  4  parts  of 
water,  but  little  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  170° ;  not  volatile 
without  decomposition.  The  watery  solution  possesses 
an  acid  reaction.  It  combines  with  bases,  acids,  and 
salts. 

The  capper  salt  (On*N"0=)*0u  +  H=0,  prepared  by 
dissolving  copper  oxide  in  a  hot  solution  of  glycocol, 
flg>arates  on  cooling  in  needles  of  a  deep-blue  color, — 
The  silver  salt  OH*N"0^.Ag  is  obtained  by -allowing  a 
solution  of  glycocol,  which  is  saturated  with  silver 
oxide,  to  evaporate  slowly  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethyl  ether  of  glycocol,  CIIXN'H').CO.O.C^H=. 
The  hydriodate  of  this  ether  is  obtained  by  heating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  glycocol  with  ethyl  iodide  at  115- 
120°. — Clear,  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  m  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Silver  oxide  removes  the  hydriodic  acid 
from  this  compound,  but  the  free  ether  decomposes, 
when  its  solution  is  evaporated,  yielding  glycocol  and 
alcohol. 

Glycocol  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
two  crystallizing  salts,  OTPiTO^-HCl  and  2(C^1PN0^). 
'H.Q\.— Glycocol  nitrate  CTI'NO'.IINO  crystallizes  in 
prisms. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  crystal- 
lizing compounds  with  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  nitrates 
known. 

Heated  with  dry  caustic  baryta,  glycocol  yields  car- 
bonic anhydride  and  methylamme.  When  its  aqueous 
solution  is  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  glycolic  acid  is 


Methy^lycoeol      {Sarcosine),      OH'NCP  =  CIP 
(NH.CH*).OO.OII.    Is  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
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amine  on  cliloraeetie  acid;  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
solntion  of  creatine  {which  see)  with  barium  hydroxide ; 
and  by  heating  caffeine  for  several  hours  with  barium 
hydroxide. — Colorleae,  rhombic  prisnie,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  less  in  alcohol,  fuses  somewhat  above  100°,  and 
sublimes  undeeomposed.  Yields  aalia  with  acids  and 
with  bases. 

Ethylglycocol,  CH™h.C^H»).CO.OH  (isomeric 
with  the  ethyl  ether  of  glyeocol),  is  formed  from  ethyl- 
amine  and  monoehloracetic  acid, — Small,  laminated 
crystals,  which  delicLueece  in  the  air,  become  brown  at 
150-160°,  and  fuse  at  a  higher  temperature,  undergoing 
decomposition.  Like  glyeocol,  it  combines  with  acids, 
bases,  and  s»X\s.-~I>iethylglycocol  C=H'[S"(C=H^f]0  is 
obtained  from  monoehloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of 
diethylamine. — Deliqueeeent  crystals,  which  sublime 
under  100°. 

Acetylglycocol  (Aceturic  acid),  CnXNH.C?H'0). 
CO.OH,  results  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on 
glyeocol  silver. — Small,  white  needles,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  which  turn  brown  at  130°.     Monobaai 
acid ;  forms  easily  soluble  salts. 

In  the  preparation  of  glyeocol  from  monoehloraceti 
acid  and  anmaonia,  there  are  formed  as  secondary  pro- 
ducts: Diglycolamidic  acid  C'H'KO  and  triglycolamidic 
acid  CTI'KO".     Both  compounds  crystallize  well  and 
unite  with  bases  and  acids. 

Sulphoacetic  acid,  CIP  \  ^q  qjj  is  formed  by  the 

action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  acetic  acid  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  Its  salts  with  the  alkalies  are  produced  by 
heating  monoehloracetic  acid  with  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  sulphites.— Colorless,  deliquescent 
prisms;  fusing  point,  62°.     Bihasic  acid. — The  barium 

salt  CHm  (^Q^Ba  4- ffO  crystallize  in  laminse. — 
When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
disulphometholie  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
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Thiacetic  acid,  C?II*OS  =  CH^CCSH,  is  produced 

by  distilling  concentrated  acetic  acid  with  phoephorus 
tersulphide  or  pentaeulphide. — Colorless  liquid,  which 
turns  yellow  when  left  for  any  length  of  time;  smells 
of  acetidacid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  boils  at  93°; 
and  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  salts  are 
soluble  in  water. 

The  lead  salt,  {OWO.SfPh,  forme  colorless  needles, 
which  are  decomposed  easily,  sulphur  being  thrown 
down. 

Acetic  anhydride,  (C^IPOVO,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling 3  parts  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  and  1  part 
phosphorus  oxJchloride;  or,  better,  by  distilling  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  acetyl  chloride  and  anhydrous 
sodium  acetate. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  138°, 
heavier  than  water,  decomposed  rapidly  by  it,  forming 
acetic  acid.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  acetic 
acid  and  acetyl  chloride;  with  chlorine,  monochlor- 
acetic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride.  Bromine  acta  the 
same  as  chlorine.  Phosphorus  sulphide  converts  it  into 
thiacetic  anhydride  (C^HK))^S,  a  yellowish  liquid,  boiling 
at  121°. 

Acetyl  hyperoxide,  (C=HK))=OS  is  obtained  by 
adding  barium  peroxide  to  an  ethereal  solution  of 
acetic  anhydride.  After  distilling  off  the  ether  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  washing  with  water  and  potas- 
sium carbonate,  it  remains  as  a  thick,  consistent  liquid. 
Is   rapidly   decomposed   in   sunlight;    explodes  when 

fently  heated,  like  nitrogen  chloride.  Powerful  oxi- 
izing  agent,  decolorizes  mdigo,  separates  iodine  from 
potassium  iodide,  and  converts  potassium  ferrocyanide 
into  the  ferricyanide. 

Acetyl  chloride,  C'H'O.Cl  =  Cff.COCl,  is  formed 
when  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  anhydride; 
hy  the  action  of  phosphorus  terchloride,  pentaehloride, 
or  oxichloridc  on  acetic  acid  or  dry  aeetatea  Is  most 
readily  prepared  hy  carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  9 
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parts  acetic  acid  and  6  parts  phosphorus  terehloride  on 

a  water-bath. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  55° ;  ie  de- 
composed by  water,  forming  acetic  and  hydrochloric 
acidfl.  Dry  chlorine  eaa  converts  it,  in  sunlight  or  in 
the  presence  of  iooine,  into  substitution-products: 
C^HCllO.Cl  (boiling  point,  106°),  OHCPO.a  and 
CK!TO,C1  (boiling  point,  118°).  The  same  substances 
are  produced  by  heating  mono-,  di-,  or  trichloracetic 
a«id8  with  phosphorus  terehloride. 

Acetyl  bromide,  C^IPO.Br,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  phoaphorua  bromide  on  acetic  acid. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  81°.  Yields  with  bromine  liquid  aub- 
atitution-produets :  C^^BrCBr  (boiling  point,  149- 
151°),  C^HBr^O.Br  (boiling  point,  194°),  C^Bi^.Br 
(boiling  point,  220-225°). 

Acetyl  iodide,  C^H^.I,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
iodine  and  phosphorus  on  acetic  anhydride.— -Liquid, 
boiling  at  108°. 

Acetyl  cyanide,  C^I'O.Cy,  is  formed  by  heating 
the  chloride  with  silver  cyanide. — Liquid,  boiling  at 
93°.  Conducts  itself  towards  water  like  the  chloride. 
By  being  preserved  in  imperfectly  closed  vessels  and  by 
treating  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide  or  sodium 
hydroxide  it  is  converted  into  a  polymeric  crystalline 
compound  (0'H'0)^y',  which  fuses  at  69°  and  boils  at 
208-209°. 

Acetamide,  C^n^O.NIP  =  CH^CO.FH^  is  formed 
by  distilling  ammonium  acetate  and  by  decomposing 
acetic  ether  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  latter  forma- 
tion takes  place  slowly  without  the  aid  of  heat,  rapidly 
when  the  substances  are  heated  to  120-130°. — Colorless 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  fuses  at 
78° ;  hoils  at  222°.  Combines  with  metals  {C'H^NO)^Hg 
and  with  acids  (C*H°N0.HC1.),  forming  unstable  com- 
pounds. 

Chloracetamide,  OII^C].C0.!N"U^.  Is  produced 
from  ethyl  chloracetate  and  ammonia  at  the  ordinary 
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temperature. — Colorless,  thick   prisms;    fusing  point, 
119.5°. 

Amidoacetamide,  CIP(NII=)CO.NIP.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  is  formed  by  heating  ethyl  chloraeetate  with 
an  excess  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  to  60— 
70°,  the  free  compound  by  heating  glycocol  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  to  155-156°. — ^^Vhite  mass,  very  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia;  strongly  alkaline;  undergoes  a 
partial  spontaneous  decomposition  into  glyeoeiS  and 
ammonia,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  contact  with  the  air.  Takes  up  carbonic 
anhydride  from  the  air.  It  is  hence  difficult  to  obtain 
it  in  a  free  condition.- — The  hydrochlorate  CH^M^CHCl 
consists  of  easily  soluble  prisms. 

Diacetamide,  (CH'.CO)'NH.  Is_  formed,  together 
with  other  bodies,  by  heating  acetamide  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  heating  acetonitrile  with 
concentrated  acetic  acid  up  to  200°. — Colorless  crj'stals, 
easily  soluble  in  water;  fusing  point,  59°;  boiling 
point,  210-215°. 

Triacetamide,  (CH^.COyN.  Is  formed  when  aceto- 
nitrile is  heated  for  a  long  time  with  acetic  anhydride 
to  200°, — Small,  colorless  crystals;  fusing  point,  78— 
79°. 

3.  Propionic  Add. 
C»IPO=  =  CH'.CmCO.OH. 

Formation  and.  preparation.     In  small  quantity,  to 

fither  with  acetic  acid,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood, 
rom  metacetone  (see  cane-sugar)  and  other  acetone 
by  oxidation.  From  sugar  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated potassa.  Sodium  ethylate  combines  with  car- 
bonic anhydride,  forming  sodium  propionate.  Carbonic 
oxide  and  sodium  alcSiolate  unite,  forming  sodium 
propionate. — Is  prepared  most  practicably  by  boiling 
propionitrile  (see  p.  47)  for  a  long  time  with  an  aleo- 
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holic  solution  of  potaesa,  evaporating,  and  distilling  the 
residue  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties.  Colorleae,  clear  liquid,  with  an  odor 
reeembling  that  of  acetic  acid;  Bpecific  gravity,  0.992 
at  18*^ ;  boiling  point,  139°.  Mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions,  can  be  separated  from  this  solution  by 
means  of  calcium  chloride. 

Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water. 

The  silver  salt,  C'H'OAg,  crystallizes  in  small  needles, 
which  are  difficultly  soluWe  in  cold  water. 

Ethyl  propionate,  OH'O.O.OH".  Is  prepared  like 
acetic  other.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  100°. 

Substitution-products  of  propionic  acid.    Of 

each  of  the  simple  substitution-products,  formed  by  the 
displacement  of  one  hydrogen  atom  by  a  monovalent 
element  or  a  monovalent  group,  two  varieties  can  exist. 
Their  difference  results  from  the  difference  in  position 
of  the  substituted  Iwdrogen  atoms ;  it  being'in  the  one 
case  in  the  group  CH*,  in  the  other  in  the  centre  group 
CIP,  The  direct  action  of  chlorine,  etc.,  appears  only 
to  cause  the  substitution  of  hydrogen,  that  is  in  com- 
bination with  the  central  carbon  atom. 

a-Chlorpropionic  acid,  C^HOCIO^  ==  CHs.CHa.CO. 

OH.  Is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  lactyl  chloride 
(see  Lactic  Acid)  with  water.— Colorl^s  liquid,  boiling 
at  186° ;  specific  gravity,  1.28.— The  ethpl  ether  of  th& 
acid  C^H'CIO.O.C^H"  is  obtained  by  bringing  laetyl 
chloride  together  with  alcohol,  and  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  torchloride  on  lactic  ether. — Liquid,  boiling 
at  144°.  * 

0-Chlorpropionic  acid,  GsH'ClO^-CH^a.CHlCO. 

OH.  The  crj'stalline  chloride  of  this  acid  (CHO.OIO.CI) 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  8  molecules  phosphorus 
pentaehloride  on  lead  gly cerate  or  glyceric  acid.  Yields 
with  alcohol  ethyl  0-chIorpropiona(e  O^H'CIO.O.O'H*,  a 
liquid  that  boils  at  150-160°.  From  this  is  obtained 
the  free  »ctd  by  treating  with  baryta  water,  and  deeom- 
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noaii;g  the  salt  formed  by  meana  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Can  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  iodopropionic  acid  with 
chlorine  water.— Eibroue,  fascicular  crystals,  which 
fuse  "at  65°.  The  etbera  of  the  two  acids  when  boiled 
with  potassium  cyanide  yield  two  different  cyanpro- 
pionie  acida. 

o-Brompropionic  acid,  CH'.CHEr.CO.OH,  ie  pro- 
duced together  with  dibrompropionic  acid  by  heating 
propionic  acid  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes ;  also  by 
heating  lactic  acid  with  concentrated  hydrobromic  acid. 
It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  202°,  congealing  at  — 17°. — 
IHbrompropionie  aeid,  C»H*Br^,  is  also  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  allylalcohol  bromide. — Ckilorless  crystals 
that  fuse  at  65°  and  boil  at  227°. 

3-Brompropionic  acid,  CH^Br.CH^.CO.OH.  Is  ob- 
tained by  heating  |3-iodopropionic  acid  with  bromine 
and  water. — Colorless  crystals,  fusing  at  61.5°. 

a-Iodopropionic  acid,  CH*.CIII.CO.OII.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  iodide  upon  lactic  acid. 
^Thiek  oil,  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 

^-Iodopropionic  acid,  CIPLCIP.CO.OH.  Is  formed 

bv  treating  glyceric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid  (phos- 
phorus iodide  and  water).  —  Colorless  crystal-plates, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water ;  fusing  point,  82°.  Yields 
propionic  acid,  when  heated  to  180°  with  hydriodic  acid. 

a-Amidopropionic  acid  (Alanin),  C=H'NCP=CH8. 
CII(NH^_.CO.OH.  Is  produced  by  heating  a-chlorpro- 
pionic  acid  or  ethyl  o-chlorpropionate  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia.  Can  be  most  readily  prepared  by 
boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  (2 
parts)  for  a  long  time  with  hydrocyanic  acid  (1  part 
anhydrous)  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  separated  from  the  concentrated  solution 
by  means  of  alcohol,  and,  from  the  alanin  bydrochlorate 
in  solution,  the  alanin  is  .obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  glycoeol  (p.  85)  is  obtained  from  its  bydrochlorate. 
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—Hard,  fascicular  needles,  soluble  in  5  parts  cold  water, 
more  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  "When  carefully 
heated  it  sublimes ;  when  rapidly  heated  it  decomposes, 
yielding  ethylamine  and  carbonic  anhydride.  It  com- 
bines, like  glycoeol,  with  bases,  acids,  and  salts. 

iJ-Amidopropionic  acid,  Cn\KIP)CH^.CO.OH.  Is 
obtained,  like  afanin,  from  0-iodopropionie  acid. — Color- 
less, transparent,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Easily  solu- 
ble  in  water,  but  slightly  in  absolute  alcohol.  When 
heated  it  fuses  and  deeomposea,  carbon  being  deposited. 
"When  very  carefully  heated  to  170°  it  sublimes  par- 
tially in  needles. 

The  remaining  derivatives  of  propionic  acid  are  pre- 
pared in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  oorreapouding  deriva- 
tives of  acetic  acid. 

Propionyl  chloride,  C^H°0.01.  Liquid.  Boiling 
point,  80°. 

Propionyl  bromide,  C^H^O.Br.  Liquid.  Boiling 
point,  96-98°. 

Liquid.      Boiling 


Propionyl   iodide,    C^II'O.I. 
wint,  127-128°. 


Propionylamide,  C^H^-ISTHl  Colorless  prisms, 
fusing  at  75-76°. 

4.  Butyric  Acids. 
C'H«a'=C^IF.CO.OH. 

Theoretically  there  are  two  acids  of  this  composition 
possible  (p.  75).     Both  arc  known. 

1,  Normal  butyric  acid  (butyric  acid  of  fermen- 
tation), CIP.CII^CIP.CO.OH.  Is  contained  in  a  great 
many  animal  juices,  and  in  the  form  of  the  glycerin 
ether  in  buttei', — Is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nor- 
mal butyl  alcohol  and,  in  small  quantity  together  with 
acetic  aeid  and  other  acids,  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
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wood.  Its  ethyl  ether  is  produced  together  with  other 
substances  by  the  successive  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl 
iodide  on  acetic  ether  (p.  82). — Most  readily  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  sugar.  3  kilogrammes  cane-sugar 
and  15  grm.  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  13  kilogrammes 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days; 
then  about  120  grm.  rotten  cheese,  suspended  in  4  kilo- 
grammes sour  milk,  and  1 J  kilogrammes  chalk,  are  added, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in  some 
place,  where  the  temperatm«  is  kept  at  30-35°.  In 
ten  days  the  mass  becomes  pulpy  from  the  presence  of 
calcium  lactate,  which  has  separated ;  at  a  later  period 
hydrogen  is  evolved  together  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  mass  again  becomes  a  thin  liquid,  and  in  the  course 
of  five  or  SIX  weeks  the  fermentation  is  completed.  Now 
the  same  volume  of  water  and  4  kilogrammes  crystal- 
lized sodium  carbonate  are  added,  the  calcium  carbo- 
nate filtered  off,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  about  5  kilo- 
grammes, and  then  mixed  with  2|  kilogrammes  sul- 
phuric acid  previously  diluted  with  water.  The  prin- 
cipal amount  of  butyric  acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer. 
It  is  removed,  desiccated  by  means  of  calcium,  chloride 
and  then  rectified.  By  distilling  the  residual  solution 
of  the  salt,  the  dissolved  acid  can  be  obtained  from  this. 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  167° ;  specific  gravity, 
0.988  at  0° ;  mixes  with  water  in  every  proportion;  is, 
however,  thrown  down  from  its  watery  solution  by 
easily  soluble  salts.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  a«id ;  by  continued  oxidizing 
with  nitric  acid,  a  small  portion  is  converted  into  suc- 
cinic acid. 

Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  butyrate,  (C*H'0)^Ca,  is  less  soluble  in 
hot  water  than  in  cold.  A  solution,  saturated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  on  being  heated,  throws  down 
nearly  all  the  dissolved  salt,  in  the  form  of  lustrous 
lamiuEe. 

Silver  butyrate,  C'lI'OAg,  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  microscopic  prisms. 
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Ethyl  butyrate  C^IFO.O.Off.  Colorless  liciuid  of 
a  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  119°. 

Butyroacetic  acid,  CH^O*,  a  remarkable  com- 
pound of  butyric  with  acetic  acid,  is  produced  by  the 
fermentation  of  crude  calcium  tartrate.  It  forma  salts, 
but  the  free  acid,  when  subjected  to  partial  dietillation, 
is  decomposed  into  equal  molecules  of  butyric  and 
acetic  acids. 

Substltution-prodncts,  Of  each  substitution-pro- 
duct, in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  is  replaced  by  a 
monovalent  group,  there  are  three  modifieatione  prasi- 
ble.  Up  to  the  present,  but  few  of  them  have  been 
prepared,  and  their  constitution  is  not  well  known. 

Monochlorbutyric  acid,  C*H='C10.  By  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  butyric  acid  in  the  presence  of  iodine. — 
Fine,  pliant  needles.  Easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Puses  at  98-99°,  and  sublimes  at  80°. 

A  non-crystalline,  viscid  acid,  isomeric  with  this,  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  ehlorbutyryl  chloride 
with  water. 

Honobrombutyric  acid,  C^H'BrO^  (a  liquid,  which 
does  not  congeal  at  — 15° ;  boiling  at  about  217°, 
not,  however,  without  undergoing  decomposition),  and 
dihromhuiyric  add  (colorless,  long,  thin  prisms,  fusing 
at  45-48°)  are  produced  by  heating  butyric  acid  with 
bromine. 

Amidobutyric  acid,  C*ir{NH2)0.  Prom  mono- 
brombutyric  acid  and  ammonia. — -Small  laminse  or 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  difficultly  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

2.  Isobutyric  acid,  ^^j }  CH.(X).OII.  Is  contained 
in  the  Carob  bean  (the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqiia).  Is 
obtained  from  pseudopropyl  cyanide  (p.  67)  by  heating 
with  alkalies  ajid  by  the  oxidation  of  isobutyl  alcohol 
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(p.  68). — A  liquid  very  similar  to  butyric  acid;  is,  how- 
ever, more  difficultly  soluble  in  water  (in  3  parts  at  the 
ordinary  temperature) ;  boils  at  158-154°. 

Calcium  isobutyrate,  (C'H^C>')=Ca-i-5II^0,  crystal- 
lizes in  long  prisms,  and  is  much  more  easily  soluble 
in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Silver  isobutyrate,  C*H'OAg,  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  lustrous  laminse. 

Monobromisobutyric  acid,  C'H'BrO^  =  ^jp  !■ 
CBr.CO.OH.  By  heating  isobutyric  acid  with  bro- 
mine to  140°. — Colorless  crystals,  fusing  at  45°,  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.  Becomes  oily  on 
being  mixed  with  water;  over  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
vacuum,  it  congeals  again.  But  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  hot  water. 

5.    Valeric  Adds. 
C*H"0=  =  C^H'.CO.OH. 

Of  the  four  acids  of  this  compositiou,  which  are 
theoretically  possible,  only  two  are  well  known. 

1.  Normal  valeric  acid,  CIP.CH^Cff.CH^CO.OH. 

Is  prepared  from  butyl  cyanide  like  propionic  acid. 
Is  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  mixture  of 
alcohols  from  the  amyl  hydrides  of  petroleum. — Color- 
less liquid,  with  an  odor  like  that  of  butyric  acid. 
Boiling  point,  184-185°;  specific  gravity  at  0°, 
0.9577. 

The  barium  salt  {C'H''0^)^Ba  crystallizes  in  small 
anhydrous  laminje. 

2.  Ordinary  valeric  acid  (Isopropylacetic  acid), 
CH*  1  CH.0H2.CO.OH.  Is  contained  in  the  root  of 
Valeriana  and  Angelica  officinalis  and  of  Athamanta 
oreoselinum ;  in  the  berries  and  bark  of    Viburnum 
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opulus  ;  in  tlie  oil  of  Delphinum  gloUceps. — Is  produced 
by  tlie  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol ;  by  warming  isobutyl 
cyanide  vrith  potaeea ;  the  ethyl  etiier  is  produced  by 
the  eucceesive  action  of  sodium  and  isopropyl  iodide 
on  acetic  ether.  It  ia  produced  further  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  fats  and  of  leucine ;  by  the  putrefaction  of  albu- 
minoid substances  (hence  contained  in  old  cheese). — 
To  prepare  it,  valerian  roots  are  distilled  with  water. — 
More  practicably  from  ferment  amyl  alcohol.  To  5 
parts  potassium  bichromate  and  4  parts  water  in  a 
retort,  which  is  united  with  a  condensing  apparatus  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  condensed  vapors  are  returned 
to  it,  is  gradually  added  a  mixture  of  1  part  amyl 
alcohol  and  4  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  At 
first  the  liquid  becomes  heated  spontaneously,  afterward 
it  is  kept  at  the  boiling  temperature,  until  oily  streaks 
(of  valeric  aldehyde)  are  no  longer  observable  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  then  distilled  off.  The  distillate  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  amyl  valerate, 
which  separates,  drawn  or  distilled  oft",  and  the  dried 
salt  decomposed  with  %  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  I  its  weight  of  water.  Thevaleric 
acid,  which  separate,  is  drawn  off,  desiccated  and  rec- 
tified.— Colorless  liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  pungent,  acid 
odor;  specific  gravity,  0.9468;  boiling  point,  171-172°. 
Soluble  in  30  parts  of  water.  Can  be  separated  from 
this  solution  by  means  of  easily  soluble  salts. 

The  valerates  of  the  alkalies  are  deliquescent  salts. 

Barium  valerate,  (C'H''0=)^Ba,  easily  soluble,  lus- 
trous prisms  of  the  triclinic  system,  or  laminse.— 2me 
valerate,  (Cll'O^yZn,  separatee,  on  the  eva].x)ration  of  its 
solution,  m  the  ibrm  of  lustrous  scales, — Silver  valerate, 
C*H<)^Ag,  white  precipitate,  crystallizing  from  boiling 
water. 

Methyl  valerate,  C»H'O.O.CH^  Liquid,  boiling 
at  115°  ;  insoluble  in  water.  The  ethpl  ether,  C^HKD.O. 
C^H",  boils  at  1BB°  ;  the  amyl  ether,  C=II»O.O.C^H",  boils 
at  188°. 
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The  derivative  of  valeric  acid  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  acetic  and  propionic  acid. 

Amidovaleric  acid  (Butalanin),  OH^l^rO,  occurs 
in  the  spleen  and  in  the  pancreas  of  the  ox.  Is  formed 
by  heating  bromvaleric  acid  with  ammonia. — Colorless 
laminae;  easily  soluble  in  water.  "When  carefully 
heated,  sublimable  without  decomposition,  without 
previous  fusion.  Combines,  like  glycoeol,  with  bases 
and  acids. 

The  valeric  acid  from  valerian  root,  as  well  as  that 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol  and  of  leucine 
from  different  albuminoid  substances,  appears  almost 
always  to  consist  of  two  acids  in  varyii^  proportions, 
one  of  which  is  the  optically  inactive  isobutylformie 
(isoppopykeetic)  acid,  while  the  other  is  optically  active. 
The  barium  salt  of  the  latter  is  distinguished  by  being 
more  easily  soluble  and  by  crystallizing  l^a  readily. 

The  optically  active  valeric  acid  (probably  methylethyl- 
acetie  acid)  boils,  at  the  most,  1  to  1.5°  lower  than  the 
inactive  acid ;  its  specific  gravity  is  higher,  0,9505  at 
0°.  Its  power  to  act  upon  polarized  light  is  completely 
removed  by  heating  it  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

6.  Caproic  Adds. 
OH'=O=C'H».C0.0H. 

Of  the  eight  acids  of  this  composition,  whoso  exist- 
ence is  indicated  by  the  theory,  four  are  known. 

1.  Normal  caproic   acid^  CH'.CIP.OHICIP.CH^. 

CO.OH.  Is  prepared  by  treatmg  normal  amyl  cyanide 
with  alcoholic  potassa. — Clear  licLuid,  of  a  sharp,  acid 
taste ;  does  not  mix  with  water ;  boiling  point,  204.5- 
205° ;  specific  gravity,  0.9499  at  0°. 

The  caproic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  the 
mixture  of  alcohols  from  the  hexyl  hydrides  of  petro- 
leum and  maimite,  is  probably  also  normal  caproic  acid. 
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2.  Ordinary  caproie  acid  (Isobutylacetic  acid), 
CH*  f  C-H.CH^CH^.CO.OII.  Occurs,soinetime9mafree 
state,  eometimes  iu  the  form  of  the  glycerin  ether,  in  a 
number  of  plants  (for  instance,  in  the  blossoms  of  Saly- 
rium  hirdnum,  in  the  fruit  of  G-ingko  biloba,  in  cocoa-nut 
oil),  further  in  butter  and  many  other  fata ;  and  results 
from  the  oxidation  of  fate  and  a  number  of  albumi- 
noid bodies.  It  is  most  reaflily  obtained  by  boiling 
amyl  cyanide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa. 

Colorle^  liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  with 
a  sudorific  odor ;  congealing  at  +5°;  boiling  at  195- 
198°. 

Leucine  (Amidocaproie  acid),  C*H^N"0,  is  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  animal  organism,  is 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  urine,  glue,  and  protein 
substances,  and  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  sulphuric 
aeid.  Eesults  from  valeric  aldehyde,  the  same  as  ala- 
nine (p.  91)  from  acetic  aldehyde. — Lustrous,  colorless 
crystalline  laminse ;  fuses  at  170° ;  suhlimes  when  very 
carefully  heated ;  when  rapidly  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  amylamine.  Soluble 
in  27  parta  cold  water ;  but  slightly  in  cold  alcohol, 
more  easily  in  hot  alcohol. 

3.  Isoeaproie  acid,  ^^xja  [  CH.CH  J  ^q  qjj  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  cyanide  corresponding  to  amy- 
lenehydrate  (p.  71)  with  potassa. — An  oil  but  slightly 
soluble  ill  water. 

4.  Pseudocaproic  acid  (Diethylacetic  aeid),  ^-,^^^5  t 
CII.CO.OH.  The  ether  of  this  acid  (boiling  point, 
151°)  is  produced  from  acetic  ether  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  (p.  82).  The  acid  separated 
from  this  is  liquid. 


The  remaining  acids  of  this  series  have  been  but  very 
slightly  investigated  in  regard  to  their  constitution. 
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Of  most  of  them  but  one  modification  is  as  yet  known; 
but  whether  the  aeids  of  the  same  composition  of  dif- 
ferent origins  are  really  identical  or  not,  ie  a  question 
still  to  be  answered,  as  the  researches  on  the  subject 
have  not  the  necessary  exactness. 

7.  CEnanthylic  add,  (7H"0.  Is  produced  by  the  ox- 
idation of  a  number  of  fats,  especially  castor  oil,  and 
by  oxidation  of  the  mixture  of  alcohols  prepared  from 
the  heptyl  hydrides  of  petroleum.  It  ie  obtained  most 
conveniently  by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde  (p.  108). 
:r-Iiiquid,  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  219-222°. 

8.  Caprylie  acid,  C*H'"CF.  In  the  fusel-oil  of  wine. 
As  the  glycerin  ether  in  butter  and  other  fata.  Is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  primary  octyl  alcohol. — 
Cryetallizes  in  fine  needles  or  laminie ;  fuses  at  16-17°; 
boils  at  232-234°. 

9.  Pelargonic  add,  OTI"0,  In  the  volatile  oil  of 
Pelargonium  roseum.  liesults  from  the  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid  and  oil  of  rue. — Crystalline  mass ;  fusing  at 
7°;  boiling  at  248-250°. 

An  acid  called  nonylic  add,  probably  identical  with 
the  preceding  compound,  is  obtained  from  the  cyanide 
of  the  alcohol  derived  from  the  volatile  oil  of  Seradeum 
spondylimn  and  other  species  of  Seradeum.  Fusing 
point,  253-264° ;  specific  gravity,  0.9065  at  17°. 

10.  Capric  add,  C'H^O'.  In  the  fusel-oil  of  wine. 
As  the  glycerin  ether  in  a  number  of  fats  (butter, 
cocoa-nut  oil). — Crystalline  mass,  of  a  sudorific  odor ; 
fusing  at  80°  ;  boiling  at  268-270°. 

11.  Laurie  add,  C^IPK)*.  In  the  form  of  the  gly- 
cerin ether  in  the  fruit  of  Laitris  nobilis,  in  pichurim 
beans,  in  cocoaruut  oil. — Needles  of  a  silky  lustre; 
fusing  point,  43.6°. 

12.  Myristic  add,  C'*H^'0^.     In  nutmeg-butter  and  in 

epermaceti. — Crystalline  scales ;  fusing  at  53.8°, 
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13.  Palmitic  add,  C'^^Q".  Palmitic  and  stearie 
acids,  in  the  fonn  of  glycerin  compounde,  constitute 
the  principal  ingredients  of  most  solid  fate.  It  is  present 
in  large  quantity,  and  partially  in  a  free  condition,  in 
palm  oil.  In  order  to  prepare  it  from  fate,  these  afe 
heated  with  caustic  potassa  (saponified),  the  soap  {potas- 
sium palmitate  and  stearate)  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acids 
are  now  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  means  of  partial  precipitation  with  magnesium 
acetate.  If  only  J  of  the  amount  of  the  magnesium  salt 
neeeaeary  for  complete  precipitation  is  added,  magne- 
sium stearate  falls  down  almost  free  of  the  palmitate ; 
the  succeeding  precipitations  contain  the  stearate  mixed 
with  palmitate ;  the  last  precipitations  are  almost  pure 
m^nesium  palmitate.  The  precipitates  are  now  de- 
composed separately  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  free 
acids  treated  a  few  times  more  in  the  same  manner. 

Fine  white  needles,  which  congeal  after  fusion  in  the 
form  of  a  scaly,  crystalline  mass.     Fusing  point,  62'^. 

14.  Margaris  acid^  CH^'O*.  Probably  does  not  occur 
in  nature.  That  which  was  formerly  designated  aa 
such  has  proven  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids.  It  is  prepared  artificially  by  boiling  cetyl  cya- 
nide with  caustic  potasaa.     It  resembles  palmitic  acid. 

16.  Stearic  acid,  C^^H^O^.  On  the  occurrence  and 
preparation  see  Palmitic  Acid.  Crystallizes  from  alco- 
hol in  laminEe;  fuses  at  &%.'2P,  and  congeals  in  crystal- 
line scales, 

16.  Arachidic  acid,  C"'H*'0^,  is  contained  in  oil  of 
earth-nut  and  in  the  fruit  kernels  of  Nepkelium  lappa- 
ceum. 

17.  Benie  add,  0"H"0^,  In  the  oil  expressed  from 
the  nuts  of  Monnga  nux  Sehen. 

18.  Hydnic  acid,  C^H'^O.  In  the  anal  glands  of 
HitEna  striata. 
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19.  CeroHc  acid,  C'lP^O^.  In  beeswax  afi  a  free  acid. 
As  ceryl  ether  in  Chinese  wax. 

20.  Melissic  acid,  C^II^O.  Results  from  heating 
myricjl  alcohol  with  soda-Iirae.  Has  not  been  detected 
in  nature. 


D.  Aldehydes,  C"!!^"©. 

Aldehydes  are  compounds  which  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  primary  alcohols  and  the 
acids.  They  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less 
than  the  alcohols,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than 
the  acids.  They  are  produced  by  carenil  oxidation 
of  the  primary  alcohols,  the  group  CH^.OH  being 
hereby  transformed  into  the  group  CHO,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  aldehydes.  Hence,  the  aldehydes  can  also 
he  considered  as  derivatives  of  the  hydroearbons, 
formed  by  the  displacement  of  a  hydrogen-atom  by 
the  monovalent  group  CHO.  By  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen in  sMu  nascendi,  they  are  reconverted  into  the 
primary  alcohols;  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing 
agents,  they  are  readily  changed  to  acids.  They  pos- 
sess strong  reducing  properties. 

1.  Formic  Aldehyde  (Methyl  Aldehyde). 
CSK)  =  H.CIIO. 

Formation.  Is  produced  vphen  the  vapore  of  methyl 
alcohol,  together  with  air,  are  conducted  over  a  plati- 
num spiral,  which  at  first  is  heated.  The  spiral  be- 
comes red  and  continues  so  during  the  operation.  Is 
further  formed  by  subjecting  glycolic  acid,  calcium 
formate,  or  glycolate  to  dry  distillation ;  by  treating 
methylene  iodide  {see  p.  36)  with  silver  oxide  or  silver 
oxalate. 

Properties.  It  appears  that  it  can  only  exist  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  form  of  gas.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature,  several  (probably  three)  molecules  com- 
bine, forming  a  white,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass, 
oxymeihylene  CH^O*,  which  sublimes  below  100°,  fuses 
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at  152°,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  con- 
verted into  gas.  The  Bpecifie  gravity  of  the  vapor  is 
1.06,  corresponding  to  the  simpler  formula  CIFO. 

Formyleulphaldehyde,  C^II^S^.  When  the  liquid 
obtained  by  oxidizing  methyl  alcohol,  or  when  pure 
oxjmethylcne,  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, a  substance,  having  an  alliaceous  odor,  separatee, 
which  dissolves,  when  the  liquid  is  heated  with  half 
itB  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydrogen  in  statu  naseendi  (zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid)  on  carbon  bisulphide,  sulphocyanie  acid, 
ethyl  and  aliyl  mustard-oils ;  and  by  treating  methy- 
lene iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phide.— Pine,  needly  crystals,  which  fuse  at  218°,  and 
are  volatile  without  decomposition.  Difficultly  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Combines  with  silver  nitrate,  mercury  chloride,  and 
platinum  chloride,  forming  crystalline  compounds. 

Hexamethyleneamine,  {CH=)=N'.  Is  formed  when 
ammonia  is  conducted  over  oxymethjlene,  at  first  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  and  finally  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat. — Clear,  colorless,  lustrous,  rhombohedrie 
crystals.  Sublimable  when  very  carefully  heated. 
Easily  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  yields  salts  with  acids. 

The  hydrochlorate,  C^'*N*.HC1,  crystallizes  in  long, 
colorless  needles,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water, 

2.  Acetic  Aldehyde. 
C=n*0  =  CH=.CHO. 

Preparation.  By  imperfect  oxidation  of  alcohol. 
2  parte  of  alcohol  are  distilled  with  3  parts  manga- 
nese peroxide,  3  parts  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  parts  water 
until  that  which  passes  over  begins  to  have  an  acid 
reaction.  The  distillate  is  rectified  over  calcium  chlo- 
ride, then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  and 
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saturated  with  dry  aniinonia.  Or  a  mixture  of  4 
parta  sulphuric  acid,  12  parts  water,  and  S  parts  alcohol 
18  poured  upon  3  parts  potassium  bichromate,  care 
lieing  taken  to  cool  the  vessel  in  which  the  reaction 
takes  place;  the  vapors,  freed  of  water  as  well  as 
possible,  are  taken  up  by  ether  and  saturated  with 
ammonia.  The  crystalline  ammonia  compound,  when 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  pure  aldehyde, 
which  can  be  obtained  free  of  water  by  rectifying 
again  over  calcium  chloride. 

Properties.  Colorless  liq^uid,  of  a  suflbcating  odor; 
specific  gravity,  0.807  at  0° ;  boiling  point,  210° ; 
mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  every  propor- 
tion. Acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  from  a  silver 
solution  it  separates  the  metal,  which  forms  a  beauti- 
ful specular  coating  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Com- 
bines with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies,  forming 
crystallizing  compounds.  Phosphorus  pentachloride 
converts  it  into  ethylidene  chloride  (p.  64).  It  unites 
with  hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi,  forming  ethyl  alcohol 
and  butylene  glycol  (which  see).  All  oxidizing  agents 
convert  it  into  acetic  acid.  Alkalies  decompose  it, 
forming  resinous  bodies. 


Polymeric  aldehydes.  Small  quantities  of  v 
substances  (ehlorcarbonic  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phurous acid,  zinc  chloride,  a  drop  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid)  cause  aldehyde  to  become  transformed 
into  polymeric  compounds  of  entirely  different  pro- 
perties. At  the  ordinary  temperature  paraldehyde 
CTI'^'O  is  produced.  Tiiis  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  124°,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water;  congeals  at  a 
low  temperature  and  fuses  again  at  10.5°.— At  a  tem- 
perature below  0°,  metaldehyde  is  pnncipally  formed. 
This  is  a  white,  finely  crystallizing  body,  which,  with- 
out previously  fusing,  sublimes  at  112-115°,  at  the 
same  time  being  partially  decomposed  into  aldehyde. 
When  heated  in  fused  tubes  to  112-115°,  it  is  com- 
pletely reconverted  into  aldehyde.  Both  of  these  com- 
pounds, when  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  etc.,  are  reconverted  into  aldehyde; 
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and,  with  phosphorus  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc., 
they  yield  the  same  products  as  alhehyde. 

Aldehyde-ammonia,  CII^CII  |  ^-^2  Is  formed 
when  aldehyde,  either  alone  or  in  ethereal  solution,  is 
brought  together  with  dry  ammonia. — Colorless,  lus- 
trous rhomhohedrons.  Fusing  point,  70-80° ;  easily 
soluble  in  water ;  more  difficultly  soluble  in  aloohol; 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Hydraeetamide,  OH'^N^  =  (CH'.CH)^!:?'.  Is  formed 
when  a  solution  of  aldehyde  in  alcoholic  ammonia  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. — Amorphous,  easily 
soluble  powder.  Diatomic  base.  "When  boiled  with 
water  or  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
oxyirialdine  C*H"NO,  an  amorphous,  brown  substance, 
possessing  basic  properties. 

Aldehyde-hydrocyanate,  CIP.CHJ  q-j^  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  combination  of  aldehyde  with 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid. — Colorless  liciuid ;  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  iaoiling  point, 
183°;  is,  however,  partially  resolved  at  this  temperature 
into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  aldehyde.  Concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, forming  ammonium  chloride  and  lactic  acid. 

Aldehyde-acetate,  CIP.OIIj  Q^jniQ  Is  formed 
by  direct  union  of  aldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  at 
180°.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  169°.  Does  not  mix 
with  water. 

Acetal,  C^H^G'  =  CH».CH  j  §' ^^J  Is  produced 
by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol  (hence  contained  in 
crude  spirits  of  wine),  and  is  a  secondary  product  in 
the  preparation  of  aldehyde ;  and  can  be  prepared  by 
heating  alcohol  with  aldehyde  to  100° ;  or  by  double 
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decompoaition  of  ethylidene  bromide  (p.  46}  and  sodium 
ethylate.— Clear  liquid,  boiling  at  104°.  Is  converted 
by  oxidation  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid ;  by  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  into  ethyl  chloride. 

Dichloracetal,  CHCl^CH(aO'H7  (colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  180°)  and  trichloracetal  CC1».CH(0.(7H'')' 
(lustrous  needles;  fusing  point,  72°;  boiling  point, 
230°)  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  former  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  aectal. 

Monobromacetal,  CH=Br.CH(0.C=H7.  Is  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aectal. — ^Colorlese  liquid 
tliat  boils  at  170°  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Dimethyl-acetal,  OffW  =  CH'.CII  |  g;ggj     Is 

contained  in  crude  wood-spirit.  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid 
on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohols;  and  by 
heating  aldehyde  with  methyl  alcohol  to  100°, — Color- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  64°. 

Ethylidene  oxichloride,  C'IPCPO=(CH'.OIIC1)=0 
(isomeric  with  the  second  substitution-product  resulting 
from  etbylether,  p.  49),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  aldehyde, — Colorless  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  116-117°,  which,  when  heated  with  water,  yields 
aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


Dichloraldehyde,  CHOP.CHO.  Is  obtained  by 
distilling  dichloracetal  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  88-90°.  Insoluble 
in  water.  "When  preserved  it  is  gradually  transformed 
into  a  solid,  polymeric  substance,  which,  at  120°,  is  re- 
converted into  the  original  body.  Yields  dichloracetie 
acid  by  oxidation. 

Trichloraldehyde  (Chloral),  CCKCUO.    Difficult 
1  directly  from  aldehyde.    Is  obtained  by 
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thoroughly  saturating  ethyl  alcohol  with  dry  chlorine, 
and  distilling  the  eryatalline  product  after  the  addition 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Colorleae  liquid,  of  a 
penetrating  odor;  specific  gravity,  1.502,  boils  at  94,4°. 
"When  kept  for  a  time  it  is  changed  to  a  solid  polymeric 
body,  from  which  it  can  be  regenerated  by  heating. 
Like  aldehyde  it  combines  with  ammonia  and  the 
bisulphites  of  the  alkalies.  Yields  trichloracetic  acid 
by  oxidation,  dichloracetic  acid  by  treatment  with 
silver  oxide  and  water,  and  is  resolved  into  chloro- 
form and  formic  acid  by  treatment  with  alkalies  in 
aqueous  solutions,  "When  taken  internally  in  small 
quantities  it  causes  sleep.  Combines  with  water,  form- 
ing chloral-hydrate  C?HCPO  +  H^O,  a  substance  that 
crystallizes  well  (fusing  point,  46° ;  boiling  point,  96- 
98° ;  insoluble  in  water);  with  alcohol  forming  ehloral- 
alcoholate  C'HCl'O  +  (?W0.  Colorless  eiystals ;  fusing 
point,  56° ;  boiling  point,  114-115°.  This  compound 
is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 

Dibromaldehyde,  CHBr^.CHO.  By  bringing  bro- 
mine and  aldehyde  together  carefully. — Colorless,  long 
needles,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  exciting  to  tears. 

Tribromaldehyde  (Bromal),  CBr*.CHO,  Is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  chloral,  and  resembles  it  in 
every  respect. 

Sulphaldehyde,  OB.^&  =  (CH=.CnS)>.  When  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  conducted  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  aldehyde,  an  oil  C^H^  -I-  CH^O,  of  a  disa- 
greeable odor,  congealing  at  —8°,  is  precipitated,  which, 
when  distilled,  or,  better,  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  sulphaldehyde.— White  needles, 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Begins  to  sublime  at  45°. 

Tfialdine,  CH^NS^,  crystallizes  from  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  aldehyde-ammonia  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  conducted  into  it.— -Large,  colorless  crystals,  fusing 
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at  43°,  which  are  decomposed  hy  keeping.     It  ' 
base,  and  yields  crystallizing  salts  with  acids. 


The  remaining  aldehydes  of  this  series  are  prepared 
either  liy  carefully  oxidizing  the  corresponding  alco- 
hols with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  the  aldehyde 
formed  may  distil  over  immediately ;  or  hy  subjecting 
an  intimate  mixture  of  the  calcium  salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  calcium  formate  to  dry  distillation. 
To  purify  them  and  separate  them  from  foreign  sub- 
stances, they  are  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potassium  or  sodium  bisulphite.  The  aldehydes 
combine  with  these  substances,  forming  crystalline 
compounds,  which  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
These  are  then  pressed,  washed  with  alcohol,  or  recrya- 
tallized  from  a  little  warm  water,  and,  finally,  decom- 
posed hy  distillation  with  a  solution  of  an  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  pure  aldehyde  now  passing  over. 

The  most  important  aldehydes  are  the  following: — 

3.  Fropimic  aldehyde,  C=ITO  =  CH'.CH^CHO.  A 
liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating  odor,  very  similar  to 
acetic  aldehyde.  Specific  gravity,  0.8327 ;  boiling  point, 
49.6°. 

4.  Butyric  aldehyde,  C*H=0  =  CH».CH^CmCHO. 
Colorless  liquid ;  specific  gravity,  0.834  at  0°  ;  boiling 
point,  75°  ;  soluble  in  27  parts  water. 

Chlorbutyric  aldehyde,  C*H''C10.  Is  produced  by  di- 
rect combination  of  crotonic  aldehyde  (which  see)  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas. — Colorless  needles ;  fusing  point, 
96-97°  ;  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Isofmtynsaldehyde,G'WO=^^A  CH.OHO.  Color- 
less liquid;  specific  gravity,  0.8226  at  0°;  boiling  point, 
62°. 

5.  NorTnal  valenc  aldehyde,  C'H"0  =  CIP.CIP.CIP. 
OH^.CHO.    A  liquid,  boiling  at  102°. 
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Ordinary  valeric  aldehyde,  CH'"0  =  §^I  I  CILCm 

CHO.  Colorless  liquid,  of  a  pleasant,  fruity,  slightly 
suffocating  odor ;  specific  gravity,  0.822  at  0°  ;  boiling 
point,  92.5°. 

6.  Caproic  aldehyde,  C^IT^O.  Liquid  of  a  disagree- 
able odor;  boiling  point,  121°. 

7.  (Enanthylie  aldehyde  (cenanthol),  C^H"0.  Is  moat 
readily  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  castor  oil.  The 
aldehyde  is  separated  from  the  distillate  by  the  pK  " 
above  described. — Liquid,  of  an  unpleasant  odor ; 
cific  gravity,  0.827 ;  boiling  point,  152°. 

8.  Palmitic  aldehyde,  C'^I^O.  From  cetylic  alcohol. 
— "White,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass ;  fusing  point, 
46-47°. 


E.  Ketones  (Acetokes). 

Ketones  are  compounds,  which  consist  of  two 
monovalent  hydrocarbon  groups,  held  together  by  the 
bivalent  group  (CO),  They  stand  in  close  relation  to 
the  aldehydes,  and  can  be  considered  as  aldehydes,  in 
which  the  hydrogen-atom  of  the  group  COH  is  re- 
placed by  a  monovalent  residue  of  hydrocarbon.  They 
are  produced  by  careful  oxidation  of  the  secondary 
alcohols,  the  group  CH,OH,  common  to  these  alcohols, 
being  hereby  converted  into  CO,  by  a  loss  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms ;  further,  by  subjecting  the  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids  to  dry  distillation,  by  the  action  of 
zinc  methyl,  zinc  ethyl,  etc.,  on  acetyl  chloride  and 
the  homologous  chlorides,  etc. — Most  of  them  form 
crystallizing  compounds  with  the  bisulphides  of  the 
alkalies.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  them  into  secon- 
dary alcohols  (the  group  CO  being  changed  to  CH.OH). 
— ^When  oxidized  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  they  are  resolved  into  simpler  compounds, 
in  the  following  manner.  One  of  the  hydrocarbon 
residues  (where  the  residues  are  difi'erent,  that  which 
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has  the  largest  number  of  carbon-atome)  is  oxidized, 
yielding  the  fatty  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon- 
atoms,  while  the  other  residue  remains  in  combination 
withtheCOand,togetherwith  this,  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acid.  Thus  dimethylketone  CH'.CO.OH* 
yields  formic  and  acetic  acids;  ethylmethylketone 
CH'.CO.CH",  only  acetic  acid;  ethylbutylketone 
CH^CO.C'II',  propionic  and  butyric  acida,  etc. 


1,  Acetone  {Dimethylketone)- 

c^H'o  =  cmco.cm 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  the  action  of  zinc- 
methyl  on  acetyl  chloride;  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  acetates;  by  the  oxidation  of  isopropyl 
alcohol  and  propylene;  by  boiling  the  substance  (p. 
82)  obtained  from  acetic  ether  by  means  of  sodium 
with  water;  by  heating  monobrompropylene  with 
mercury  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid  for  several 
days  at  100°;  by  heatmg  citric  acid;  by  distillation 
of  wood  (hence  contained  in  crude  wood  spirit),  and 
sugar  or  gum,  mixed  with  lime. — Is  prepared  most 
expediently  by  distilling  calcium  acetate  or  a  mixture 
of  lead  acetate  with  lime. — It  is  obtained  on  the  large 
scale,  as  a  secondary  pi-oduct  in  the  manufacture  of 
anilin  with  acetic  acid  and  iron. 

Properties.  Clear  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  odor,  miecible 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  specific  gravity,  0,814; 
boils  at  58°. 

Acetone  combines,  like  aldehyde,  with  the  bisul- 
phites, forming  crystallizing  compounds,  Kaseent 
hydrogen  converts  it  into  isopropyl  alcohol  with 
an  accompanying  formation  of  pinacone  (s.  hexylene 
alcohol).  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  alkalies,  and 
caustic  lime  eliminate  water  from  acetone,  and  convert 
it  into  mesityl  oxide  C*H'"0  (colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
130°),  phoron  C'H"0  (slightly  colored  crystals ;  fusing 
point,  28° ;  boiling  point,  196°),  and  mesitylene  C'H'' 
(b.  Aromatic  Compounds). 
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Methylchloracetol  (Acetone-chloride),  C'H'Cl*  = 
CH'.CCP-CH'.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus chloride  on  acetone. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  69°.     Treated  with  alcoholic  potassa  or  ammonia,  it 


is  converted  into  monochlorpropylene  C'H'Cl. 

Methylbromacetol  (Acetone-hromide),  OH*Br*  = 
Cff.CBr^.CH^  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  bromide 
or  phosphorus  chlorobromide  (PCPEr')  on  acetone, — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  113-116° ;  specific  gravity, 
1.815  at  0°. 

Monochloracetone,  C^H*C10.  Is  produced  when  an 
electric  current  is  conducted  through  a  mixture  of  ace- 
tone and  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  by  the  action  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  on  monoehlor-  or  monobrompropylene. 
— Colorless  liquid, exciting  to  tears;  boiling  point,119°. 

Dichloracetone,  C'H*CPO.  Is  produced  by  satu- 
rating acetone  with  chlorine. — A  liquid,  boiling  at 
120°.     With  phosphorus  chloride  it  yields 

Dichloracetone  chloride,  C*H*CI*.  Heavy  liquid, 
boiling  at  153°. 

By  the  action  of  bromine  and  chlorine-iodide  on 
acetone,  there  are  produced  bromine  and  iodine  substi- 
tution-products. 

Snlphacetone,  C*H"S^  Is  produced  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  trisulphide  on  acetone. — Yellowish 
liquid,  of  a  very  unpleasant  odor;  boiling  point,  183- 
185°.     Does  not  mix  with  water. 

2.  Propione  (Diethylketone). 

C'H^O  =  c^mco.c^H'. 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  destructive  distil- 
lation of  propionates;  or  by  the  action  of  zincethyl 
on  propionyl  chloride ;  further,  by  bringing  together 
sodium  ethylate  and  carbonic  oxide ;  by  oxidizing 
diethoxalic  acid  with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute 
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sulphuric  acid ;   and  by  heating  the  same  acid  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  130-150°. 

Prcmerties.  Colorless,  pleasant  Bmelling  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity,  0.815  ;  boiling  point,  101°.  Oxidized 
with  potassium,  bichromate,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 


3.  Methylethylketone,  C'H^O  =  CH'.CO.CH'.  By  the 
oxidation  of  secondary  butyl  alcohol  {p.  68).  By  the 
action  of  zineethyl  on  acetyl  chloride.  In  small  quan- 
tity in  the  preparation  of  acetone  on  a  large  scale. 
From  ethyl-methyl  acetone  carbonate  (obtained  by  the 
successive  action  of  sodium  and  methyl  iodide  on  acetic 
ether)  by  heating  with  potassa  ley. — Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  81° ;  of  0.8125  specific  gravity.  Combines 
with  alkaline  bisulphites. 

4.  Methylpropylketone,  CH'^O  =  CH'.CO.C»IF.  Is 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium 
butyrate  and  acetate ;  as  a  secondary  product  by  the 
distillation  of  calcium  butyrate  and  by  the  oxidation 
of  isoamyl  alcohol  (p.  71).  By  the  oxidation  of  the 
mixture  of  alcohols  from  the  heptyl  hydrides  of  petro- 
leum.— Colorless  liquid;  boils  at  102-105°;  specific 
gravity,  0.807. 

5.  Etkylpropylketone,C^.V^O  =  C^H=.OO.C'H^.  By  the 
distillation  of  calcium  butyrate ;  by  the  action  of  butyl 
chloride  on  zineethyl. — ^Boiling  point,  126° ;  specific 
gravity,  0.818  at  17.5°. 

6.  i)iprop!/?fe(o?ie(Butyrone),C'H'H)=Cir.CO.C»H'. 
Is  formed  as  the  prmci^l  product  by  the  distillation 
of  calcium  butyrate.— JBoiling  point,  144°;  specific 
gravity  at  20°,  0.82. 

7.  Methjlhutylketone,  C'H"0  =  CH».CO.C'H».  By 
the  oxidation  of  secondary  hexyl  alcohol ;  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  mixture  of  alcohols  obtained  from  the 
hexyl  hydrides  of  petroleum. — Boiling  point,  127° ; 
specific  gravity,  0.8298. 
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8.  Weihylamylketone,  CH'^O  =  CH'.CO.C'H".  By 
the  oxidation  of  the  mixture  of  alcohols  obtained 
from  the  heptyl  hydrides  of  petroleum. — ^Boiliug  point, 
150-152°. 

9.  Methylherylkelone,  C«H}K>  =  CmC0.C=H".  By 
the  oxidation  of  secondary  octyl  alcohol;  and  by  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  ojnanthylate  and 
acetate.— Boiling  point,  171° ;  speeifie  gravity,  0.818. 

10.  Melhylnmylketme,  _  C"HH)  =  CH^CO.C»H'». 
Forms  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  rue  (from 
Ruta  graveohns);  and  is  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  a  mixture  of  calcium  caprate  and  acetate. — Colorless 
liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  bluish  fluorescence.  Boiling 
point,  225-226°  ;  speeiiic  gravity,  0.8268  ;  congeals  at 
+  6°,  forming  a  laminated  erystallice  mass,  which  fuses 
again  at  15°. 


SECOHD  GROUP. 
A.  Hydrocarbons,  CH^  (Ethylene  Series). 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  differ  from  those  of 
the  marsh  gas  series  in  containing  two  hydrogen  atoms 
less.  They  may  be  considered  as  non-saturated  com- 
pounds ;  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  two  of  the 
carbon  atoms  contained  in  them  are  united  by  means 
of  so-called  double-union.  A  characteristic  property 
of  these  hydrocarbons  is  that  of  combining  directly  with 
two  monovalent  atoms  (01',  Br*,  P,  HI,  etc.),  and  thus 
yielding  compounds  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
substitution-products  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh 
gas  series,  and  are  either  identical  or  isomeric  with 
the  products  obtained  from  the  latter. 

The  first  member  of  this  series  CH*  is  not  known, 
and  is  apparently  not  capable  of  existence. 
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I,  Ethylene  {Elayl,  Olefiant  Gas). 
OH*=CIP:CIR 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  the  salts  of  a  great  many  fatty  acids ;  by 
distillation  of  fats,  resins,  wood,  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  organic  bodies.  Prepared 
most  easily  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  alcohol  and 
4  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  has  been 
added  eand  enough  to  form  a  thick  pulp,  in  arder  to 
prevent  foaming.  The  gas,  which  is  cooled,  is  eon- 
ducted  through  soda  ley  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  order 
to  free  it  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides,  alco- 
hol and  ether  vapors. 

Properties.  Colorless  gas ;  specific  gravity,  0.978 ; 
not  congealing  above  — 110°  ;  bums  with  a  luminous 
flame,  and  is  aoBorbed  but  little  by  water.  When  con- 
ducted through  an  ignited  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into 
carbon,  mareh  gas,  hydrogen,  and  acetylene.  It  com- 
bines with  sulphuric  anhydride  to  form  carbyl  sul- 
phate; English  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  it  very  slowly, 
forming  ethylsulphurie  acid.  Hydrochloric,  hydro- 
broraic,  and  hydriodic  acids  combine  slowly  with  it, 
forming  ethyl  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide.  A  solu- 
tion of  platinum  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  absorbs 
it  slowly  and,  on  the  addition  of  potassium  chloride, 
lemon-eolored  crystals  of  C^H^PtCP.KCl  +  H=0  are 


Ethylene  chloride  (Elayl  chloride),  C=H*C1«  = 
CH'Cl.CIFCl,  is  formed  from  ethylene  and  chlorine  by 
direct  combination.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  ethylene 
gas  is  conducted  into  a  gently  heated  chlorine  mixture 
and  the  chloride  finally  distilled  off, — Colorless  liquid, 
of  an  ethereal  odor ;  of  specific  gravity  1.271  at  0° ; 
boiling  point,  85°.  "When  boiled  with  alcoholic  po- 
tassa,  it  is  converted  into  cklorethylene,  CH'CI,  water 
and  potassium  chloride  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
A  gas  condensable  at  — 18°.  Chlorine  acts  upon 
ethylene  chloride,  yielding  substitution-products,  and, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  action 
10* 
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one,  two,  three,  or  all  the  hjdroeen  atoms  can  be  re- 
placed hy  chlorine.  These  chlorinated  products  con- 
duct themselves  towards  alcoholic  potassa  like  ethylene 
chloride ;  a  molecule  of  hydtwihloric  is  given  off,  and 
in  this  way  are  formed  the  two  series : — 


CH'Ol" ; 
C'H'CP 
OH'Cl' 
C"HC1' 
C'Cl' 
1 
CHiCl 
CH'Cl' 
CHGl" 
C=C1' 


ng  point,      85° 

115° 

137» 

158° 

"         182° 

"       —18° 
87° 

"     87-90° 
117° 


The  first  three  members  are  different  from  the  suh- 
Btitution-products  (p.  46)  obtained  from  ethyl  hydride 
or  ethyl  chloride  by  the  action  of  chlorine ;  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  members  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
constitution  i 


Ethylene  bromide,  (?H*Bi^,  a  colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  129°,  congealing  at  a  temperature  below  -1-9°, 
is  formed  by  conducting  ethylene  into  bromine  under 
water.  It  conducts  itself  towards  an  excess  of  bromine 
and  towards  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  like  the 
chloride.     In  this  way  are  obtained  the  two  serica : — 

CH'Br> ;  boiling  point,  129° 
C'H'Br"  "        "      186.5° 

r^TTTii-B  1  L  "***  dietillable  without 


And 


C^HBr"  1  i  "***  dietillable  w 

C^Br^     >  solid   I      decomposition, 
i 
CH'Br ;  boiling  point,  23-24° 
CffBr"      "  "  88° 

O'HBrS       "  "  130° 

C^Pr* ;     fusing  point,        50° 

Ethylene  iodide,  C?H'P,  is  produced  by  conduct- 
ing ethylene  gas  oyer  iodine  in  sunlight  at  an  elevated 
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temperature.  Can  be  most  easily  prepared  by  conduct- 
ing the  gaa  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  to 
which  is  added  an  excess  of  iodine. — Colorless  crys- 
tals, fusing  at  73°,  which,  when  kept  in  a  dark  place, 
slowly  turn  yellow.  Exposed  to  the  light,  this  di&- 
eoloration  takes  place  rapidly.  Sublimable;  above 
80°,  however,  it  is  resolved  into  iodine  and  ethylene. 

Ethylene  nitrite,  C^IIXNO')''.  Is  produced  by 
direct  combination  of  ethylene  with  hypouitric  acid. 
—Four-sided  prisma,  which  fuse  at  37.5°. 

Chlomitrocarbon,  (^CVQ^O^f.  By  heating  carboa 
chloride  C^Cl'  with  hyponitrie  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to 
110-120°. — Colorless,  crystalline  mass.  At  140°  it  is 
resolved  into  C'Cl*  and  hyponitrie  acid. 

Ethylene  cyanide,  C^H'N^  ^  C^HXCN)l  Is  ob- 
tained "by  heating  ethylene  ch!oride,or  better,  bromide, 
in  an  alcoholic  solution  with  potassium  cyanide.— 
Crystalline  mass,  fusing  at  about  37°.  Not  volatile, 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  Heated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  ammonia  and 
potassium  succinate ;  it  combines  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen, forming  butylene  diamine  0*II*(NHy. 

2.  Propylene. 
C^n«  =  CH'.CH-.GIP. 

Is  produced  together  with  the  homologous  hydrocar- 
bons from  a  large  number  of  organic  bodies,  when 
these  are  distilled  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lime.  It 
can  be  obtained  pure  by  heating  glycerin  with  phos- 
phorus iodide,  or  by  heating  the  allyl  iodide  C'H*I, 
which  is  formed  simultaneously  with  it,  with  mercury 
or  zinc  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid ;  or,  most  readily, 
by  heating  isopropyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassa  on  a  water-bath.  It  is  also  produced  together 
with  ethyl  bromide  by  the  action  of  zineethyl  on 
bromoform. — Colorless  gas,  with  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  ethylene;  condensable  by  pressure,  but  is  still 
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gaseous  at  — 40°.  It  is  but  slightly  absorbed  by 
water,  more  easily  by  alcohol  (12  volumes).  It  con- 
duets  itself  like  ethylene,  and  combines,  like  this  gas, 
directly  witli  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  It  com- 
bines with  hydriodio  acid,  forming  isopropyl  iodide. 
By  agitating  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
Bulpho-acid  is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  with  water, 
yields  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Proiiylene  chloride,  OH^CP  =  CH'.CHCl.CffCl 

(isomeric  with  methylchloracetol,  p.  110),  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  propyl  hydride. — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  93-98°. 

Monoclilorpropylene,  OH'CI  =  CmcChCH^.    Is 

produced  from  propylene  chloride,  and  also  from  the 
isomeric  methylchloracetol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potassa. — Liquid,  boiling  at  23°. 

Propylene  bromide,  C'H^Er^.  Is  also  obtained 
by  allowing  bromine  to  act  upon  isopropyl  bromide; 
and,  together  with  the  following  compound,  by  the 
action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  allyl  alcohol. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  142°. 

Trimethylene  bromide,  C»H«Br»  =  CH^Br.CH=. 
CIPBr.  A  liquid,  boiling  at  160-163°;  specific  gravity, 
2.0177  at  0°. 

Monobrompropylene,  C^IPBr.  Liquid;  boils  at 
56.5°. 

3.  Butylenes. 

There  are  three  butylenes  of  different  constitution 
known. 

1.  Butylene  (Methylallyl),  GH'.CIF.CH:CH=.      Is 

obtained  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  allyl  iodide  and 
methyl  iodide  with  sodium. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling 
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between  — 4  and  4-8°.    Combines  with  hydriodic  acid, 
forming  secondary  butyl  iodide  (p.  69). 

The  bromide,  CmCff.CHBr.CH^Br,  boils  at  156- 
159°. 

2.  Isobutylene,  ^3  \  C:Cll\    la  produced  by  the 

action  of  alcoholic  potassa  on  the  iodides  of  isobutyl 
alcohol  and  tertiary  butyl  alcohol;  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  amy]  alcohol  at  red  heat;  and  by  the  electrol- 
ysis of  potassium  valerate, — Boilingpoint — 6°.  Unites 
with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  tertiary  butyl  iodide. 
Is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulpho-acid  being 
formed,  which  yields  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (p.  69), 
when  subjected  to  distillation  with  water. 
The  bromide,  ^^J  lCBr.CHi'Br,boilsat  160°. 

3.  Pseudobu^lene,  CIP.CH-.CH.CH*.  Is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassa,  silver  oxide  and 
water,  or  silver  acetate  on  secondary  butyl  iodide;  and 
by  heating  secondary  butyl  alcohol  to  250°. — Boiling 
point,  -1-3° ;  congeals  as  a  crystalline  mass  when  cooled 
down  to  a  very  low  temperature.  Combines  with 
hydriodic  acid,  regenerating  secondary  butyl  iodide. 

The  bromide,  CffiCHBr.CHBr.CH»,  boils  at  159°. 

A  fourth  butylene,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not 
well  known,  results  from  the  action  of  zincethyl  on 
monobromethylcnc.  It  boils  at  — 5°  ;  yields  a  bromide 
that  boils  at  166°;  and,  as  it  seems,  combines  with 
hydriodic  acid,  forming  isobutyl  iodide. 


4,  Atmlenes. 

1.  Ethylallyl,  CH^"  =  CmCH=.OH^CH:CH=.  Is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zincethyl  on  allyl  iodide. — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  37°.  Combines  with  hydri- 
odic acid,  forming  iaoamyl  iodide  ^p.  71);  with  bro- 
mine yielding  a  bromide,  CH^^Br^,  tliat  boils  at  about 
175°. 
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2.  Amylene,  C'H'»  =  ^^J  }  CH.CH:CH^  Is  pro- 
duced, together  with  diainylene,  triamyleiie,  and  sma.ll 
quantities  of  other  hydrocarboue,  by  the  distillation 
of  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation  over  zinc  chloride, — 
Colorless  liquid  ;  boiling  point,  35°  ;  specific  gravity, 
0.663  at  0°. — When  shaken  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  polymeric  compounds 
(diamylene,  triamylene) ;  comhines  with  hydriodic 
acid,  forming  the  iodide  of  amylenehydrate  (p.  71.) 

Amylene  bromide,  CTI'°Br*.  Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  170-180°,  not,  however,  without  a  slight 
decomposition. 

3.    Isoamylene,    C^II"  =  ^JJJ I  C:CH.CH'    or 

'pTTj  [  CiCII^    Is  formed  from  tertiary  amyl  iodide 

by  the  action  of  very  concentrated  alcoholic  potassa. 
— Colorless  liquid,  that  boils  at  35°,  Unites  with 
hydriodic  acid,  forming  tertiary  amyl  iodide. 

Other  isomeric  hydrocarbons  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  chlorinated  amyl  chloride  (alpha- 
amylene,  hoiling  point,  28-30°)  and  by  the  action  of 
zincethyl  on  chloroform. 


5.  Hexylene,  C"H'^.  Is  produced  from  the  iodide  of 
secondary  hexyl  alcohol  (p.  72)  by  boiling  with  alco- 
holic potassa. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  68-70°. 
Combines  with  hydriodic  acid  regenerating  secondary 
hexyl  iodide. 

It  is  not  known  exactly,  whether  the  hexylene,  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  from  the  iodide  of  the 
primary  alcohol,  and  also  boiling  at  68-70°,  is  identical 
with  that  mentioned,  or  not.  Another  hexylene  (alpha- 
hexylene,  boiling  point,  68-71°)  is  obtained  uy  the 
action  of  sodium  on  bichlorinated  hexyl  hydride  (from 
petroleum). 
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The  remaining  hjdroearbone  of  this  series — Heply- 
lene  CH'*,  boiling  point,  94-96° ;  octylene  C*H",  boiling 
point,  118-120°;  nonylene  C^H'^,  boiling  point,  140°; 
deeatylene  C"H^,  boiling  point,  158-160° — are  obtained 
in  the  same  manner  by  treating  the  alcohol  chlorides 
or  iodides  with  alcoholic  potaesa,  or  like  diamylene 
C'^H^",  boiling  point,  150-153° ;  dihexylme  C'*H»,  and 
triamyUne  C"H*',  etc.,  by  polymerisation  of  the  simpler 
hydrocarbons  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 


B.  MoNAToMic  Alcohols,  C"H'"0. 

The  alcohols  of  this  series  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series,  as  the  alcohols 
C"IP"+'0  bear  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh  gas 
series.  There  is  at  present  but  one  alcohol  belonging 
to  this  group  well  known. 


Allyl  Alcohol. 
OH«0  =  CH^;CH.CH^OH. 

Formation  and  preparation.  Four  parts  glycerin  are 
heated  slowly  with  one  part  crystallized  oxalic  acid 
(an  addition  of  quarter  to  half  per  cent,  ammonium 
chloride  is  advantageous^  to  220-230°,  finally  to  260°. 
At  first  an  aqueous  solution  of  formic  acid  passes  over, 
afterward  allyl  alcohol.  The  receiver  is  changed  when 
the  temperature  of  the  mixture  has  reached  195° ; 
that  which  passes  over  from  195-260°  is  redistilled, 
the  operation  being  continued  until  potassium  car- 
bonate precipitates  no  oil  drops  from  a  specimen  of 
the  distillate.  The  allyl  alcohol  is  then  precipitated 
from  the  whole  distillate  with  potiissium  carbonate, 
purified  by  treatment  with  powdered  potassium  hy- 
droxide, freed  of  water,  by  means  of  barium  hydroxide, 
and  rectified. — Or  allyl  iodide  is  transformed  into  allyl 
oxalate  by  digestion  with  silver  oxalate ;  this  is  then 
decomposed  by  means  of  dry  ammonia  gas  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  off. — It  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  dichlorhydrine  (see  Glycerin). 
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Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  a  pungent  odor; 
epecific  gravity,  0.858  at  0° ;  boiling  point,  96-97° ; 
congeals  at  — 50°.  Mixes  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tioiiB.  Ckimbines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
without  elimination  of  hydrogen ;  does  not  combine 
with  hydrogen.  Heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  to 
100-150°,  it  yields  propyl  alcohol, ethyl  alcohol,  formic 
acid,  and  other  products. 


AUyl  chloride,  C^H'Cl  =  CH^:CH.CffCl  (is 

with  monoch  lor  propylene).  By  allowing  hydrochloric 
acid  or  phosphorus  terchloride  to  act  upon  aflyl  alcohol ; 
by  bringing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  allyl  iodide  together 
with  mercury  chloride;  and  by  heating  allyl  oxalate 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  calcium  chloride  to  100°. 
—Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  46° ;  specific  gravity, 
0.954  at  0°. 

Allyl  bromide,  C^H^Br.  Colorless  liquid ;  boiling 
point,  70-71° ;  specific  gravity,  1.461  at  0°. 

Allyl  iodide,  CHI.  Prepared  from  ally!  alcohol, 
like  ethyl  iodide  from  ethyl  alcohol  (p.  46),  Most 
expediently  by  adding  6  parts  phosphorus  ^^ually 
to  a  mixture  of  15  parts  glycerin  and  10  parts  iodine. 
After  the  reaction,  which  is  frequently  very  violent, 
is  finished,  the  substance  is  distilled  o&,  the  distillate 
washed  with  water  and  caustic  soda,  dehydrated  and 
rectified ;  that  portion  which  passes  over  between  98- 
103°  is  pure  ally!  iodide. — Colorless  liquid,  of  an  un- 
pleasant, leeky  odor ;  boiling  at  101° ;  specific  gravity, 
1.789. — When  its  alcoholic  solution  is  shaken  with 
mercury,  raereurallyl  iodide  CH'IHg  is  formed.  Color- 
less laminae,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol;  when  dis- 
tilled with  iodine,  yields  allyl  iodide ;  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  or  hydriodie  acids,  yields  propylene. 
Hydriodie  acid  converts  allyl  iodide  into  isopropyl 
iodide. 

Allyl  cyanide,  C'H'N'  =  C^H'.CN,  is  contained  in 
the  mustard-oil  of  commerce,  and  is  prepared  from 
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this  by  diatilling  repeatedly  with  water.  (On  its  pre- 
paration from  mustard-aeed,  see  Glucosidee,  Myronic 
Acid.) — Colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable,  leeky  odor, 
boiling  at  117-118°. 

By  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  on  ally!  iodide,  a 
compound  is  formed,  which  is  isomeric  with  allyl 
cyanide. 

Allylether,  (C*II')^0,  results  from  the  action  of 
allyl  iodide  on  silver  or  mercury  oxide,  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  potassium  allylate  by  means  of  allyl 
iodide. — Colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling 
at  82°.  A  body  of  the  same  composition  (allyl  oxide), 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  allylether,  occurs  in 
crude  oil  of  garlic.  The  compound  ethers  of  allyl 
alcohol  are  formed  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on  the 
silver  salts  of  the  respective  acids. 

Allyl  formate,  CIIO.O.C^H",  is  formed  as  a  second- 
ary product  in  the  preparation  of  formic  acid  from 
oxalic  acid  and  glycerin  (p.  76). — Liquid,  of  a  sharp 
odor;  specific  gravity,  0.932 ;  boiling  point,  81-83°. 

Allyl_  acetate,  OTl'O.O.C^IP.  A  liquid,  with  a 
penetrating  odor,  boiling  at  98-100°. 

AUyl  valerate,  OTPO.O.C^H',  boiis  at  162°. 

Allyl  Bulphide  (oil  of  garlic),  {Cm^fS.  By  the  dis- 
tillation of  garlic  (bulbs  of  Allium,  sativum)  with  water, 
a  heavy,  yellow  oil  is  obtained,  which  contains  allyl 
sulphide  as  its  principal  ingredient.  By  repeated  recti- 
fication, finally  over  potassium,  it  is  obtained  in  a 
free  condition.  It  is  furthercontained  in  the  leaves  of 
Alliaria  officinalis,  and  in  the  seeds  and  green  portions 
of  a  great  many  other  plants  of  the  cruciferous  order. 
— It  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  action  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  on  allyl 
iodide.— Colorless  oil,  of  a  repulsive  odor,  which 
boils  at  140°,  Gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  of 
(C=H')'S  -H  2AgN"0*  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sil- 
11 
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ver  acetate.     This  precipitate  crystallizes  from  alcohol 


Allyl-mercaptan,  OH^SII,  is  formed  from  allyl 
iodide  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphy- 
drate.— A  liquid,  boiling  at  90°,  very  similar  to  ethyl- 
mereaptan. 

Allylamine,  OH'.XH^.  Is  produced  when  allyl 
mustard-oil  is  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or,  better,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Liquid, 
boiling  at  58°. — By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  allyl 
iodide,  the  principal  product  formed  is  ietrallylammo- 
nium  iodide  (OH')'NI,  a  eiystalline  body,  which,  when 
heated  with  silver  oxide,  yields  tetrallylammonium 
hydroxide  {C'H'')*N,OH,  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid. 

C.  Monobasic  Monatomic  Acids,  CH^'^O. 

1.  Acrylic  Acid. 
OH'O  -  CH^:CH.CO.OH. 

Formation  and  preparation.  Is  produced  from  its 
aldehyde,  acrolein,  when  the  latter,  mixed  with  3 
parts  H^O,  is  left  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with  silver 
oxide.  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  sodium 
carbonate  added  until  it  shows  an  alkaline  reaction, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtered.  By  distilling  the 
filtrate  the  pure  acid  is  obtained  still  containing  water. 
Can  be  prepared  in  any  quantity  from  allyl  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  is  combined  with  bromine,  the  resulting 
alcohol  oxidized,  and  the  dibrompropionie  acid  thus 
obtained,  freed  of  bromine  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
and  water.  Can  only  be  obtained  free  of  water  by 
the  decomposition  of  its  silver  or  lead  salt  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  also  produced  by  heat- 
ing 0-iodopropionic  acid  with  alcoholic  potassa  or  with 
milk  of  lime. 

Properties.  Clear  liquid,  boiling  above  100° ;  has  an 
odor  similar  to  that  of  acetic  acid ;  miscible  with  water 
in  all  proportions.     Oxidizing  agents  resolve  it  into 
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acetic  and  formic  acids.  Treated  with  sodium  amal- 
gam and  water,  it  is  converted  into  propionic  acid.  It 
combines  with  two  atoms  of  bromine,  without  elimina- 
tion of  liydrogen,  forming  an  exceedingly  unstable 
acid. 

Its  salta  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver  salt  C^UKPAg.— Lead  actylate, 
(C'H'0')'Pb,  crystallizes  in  thin  needles  of  a  silky 
lustre. 

2.  Crotonic  Acid. 
C*KKP  =  C^H'.OO.OH. 

There  are  three  isomeric  acids  of  this  composition 
known. 

1.  Crotonic  acid,  CH=:CH.CH^.CO.OH.  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde  (p.  129);  from 
allyl  cyanide  by  boiling  with  caustic  potassa;  and  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  3-oxybutyrie  acid. — Fine, 
fleecy  needles  or  large  plates,  which  fuse  at  72°  and 
boil  at  180-182°.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
butyric  acid,  fusing  potassium  hydroxide  into  acetic 
aci<l. 

Monochlorcrotonic  acid,  C*H'C10^  Is  produced 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  tri- 
ehlorcrotonie  acid,  and,  together  with  another  acid, 
when  phosphorus  chloride  is  allowed  to  act  on  acetyl- 
acetic  ether  (p.  82)  and  the  product  then  treated 
with  water. — Colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
fusing  point,  94-95°. 

Triciiorcrotoiiie  acid,  O^H^d'O.  Is  formed  by 
the  action  of  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  tri- 
ehlorcrotonic  aldehyde  (p.  129}.— Colorless,  radiating 
needles ;  fusing  point,  44° ;  soluble  in  25  parts  water. 

Monobromcrotonic  acid,  C'lI'BrO,  is  formed  by 
boiling  citradibrompyroracemic  acid  (see  Pyroracemic 
Acid)  with  watery  solutions  of  the  alkalies, — Long, 
flat  needles,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Fusing 
point,  65° ;  boiling  point,  228-230° ;  combines  directly 
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with  1  molecule  bromine ;  and  ie  converted  into  butyric 
acid  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water. 


2.  Isocrotonic  acid,  CH».CH:CH.CO.On.  Is  oh- 
tained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  ehloriso- 
erotonie  acid.— Colorless  liquid:  boils  at  172°;  does 
not  congeal  at  — 15°. 

Chlorisocrotonic  acid,  C*IPC1CP.  Is  formed  from 
acetylacetic  ether  together  with  chlorcrotonic  acid. 
— Colorless  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Sub- 
limes at  the  ordinary  temperature,  fusing  point, 
59.5°  ;  boiling  point,  195°. 


3.  Methacrylic  acid,  CH*:0 1  ^q  qtj  The  ether  oi 
this  acid,  C*H'O.O.C^H*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  terchloride  on  ethyl  isoxybutymte.— The 
free  acid  is  liquid,  does  not  congeal  at  0°,ana  is  resolved 
iiEto  formic  and  propionic  acids  by  fusing  with  caustic 
potassa. 

3.  Angelic  Add. 
C'H^O*  =  C'H'.CO.OH. 

Occurrence  and  preparation.  In  the  roots  of  Angelica 
arehangelica.  In  order  to  prepare  the  acid  from  these, 
they  are  boiled  with  lime,  filtered,  the  filtrate  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled;  the  distillate 
saturated  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  again  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Acetic,  valeric,  and  angelic  acids  pass  over;  by 
means  of  cooling,  the  latter  separates  from  the  mixture 
in  crystalline  form.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potassa  on  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile 
(volatile  oil  of  Anikemis  nobilis),  which  appears  to  eon- 
tain  an  ether  of  angelic  acid ;  and  by  heating  laserpi- 
tium  and  peucedanin  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa. 

Properties.    Colorless   needles,   fusing    at   45°,  but 
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slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol;  boiling  point,  191°.  Sodium 
amalgam  produces  no  change  in  the  acid  in  aqueous 
Bolution,  but  when  it  is  heated  for  a  long  time  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  a  little  amorphous  phosphorus  at 
180-200°,  it  is  completely  converted  into  valeric  acid. 
Fusing  caustic  potassa  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  pro- 
pionic acids. — Combines  directly  with  bromine,  form- 
mg  the  dibromide  CRsBr^O.  Crystals  fusing  at  76°. 
This  dibromide  is  converted  into  angelic  acid  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water. 

Methylcrotonic  acid,  C*H*0'  (isomeric  with  angelic 
acid),  is  produced  from  isoxyvalerie  acid  in  the  same 
manuer  as  methacrylic  acid. — Colorless  needles,  fusing 
at  62° ;  conducts  itself  towards  fusing  potassa  the  same 
as  angelic  acid. 

4.  Hydrosorhic  Add. 
C«H"0=  =  C'H'.CO.OH. 

Is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and 
water  on  sorbic  acid. — Colorless  liquid,  of  a  sweaty 
odor,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water;  specific  gravity, 
0.969 ;  boiling  point,  201°,  Does  not  congeal  at  — 18° ; 
melting  potassa  resolves  it  into  butyric  and  carbonic 
acids. 

The  following  acids  are  isomeric: — 

Pyroterebic  acid,  C^II'^O.  Is  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  terebic  acid  (see  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine).— Oily  liquid,  boiling  at  210°.  Is  broken  up 
by  means  of  fusing  potassa,  yielding  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

Ethylcrotonie  acid,  (yiVCP,  is  produced  from 
ethyl  diethoxalate  the  same  as  methacrylic  acid ;  also 
by  heating  ethyl  diethoxalate  for  several  hours  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  130-150°.^ — Quad- 
ratic prisms,  fusing  at  41,5°.  Conducts  itself  towards 
potassa  the  same  as  pyroterebic  acid. 
11* 
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5.  Cimidc  Add. 
C»II=80=  =  C"H«.CO.OH. 


Occurs  in  a  leaf  bug,  Rkapigaster  puncUpennis. — 
Yellowish,  crystalline  mass,     Fusing  point,  44°. 

6.  UypogtEic  Acid. 

In  the  form  of  the  glycerin  ether  in  ground-nut  oil 
(the  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Arachis  hypogma). — Colorless, 
needly  crystals,  fusing  at  33°,  which  become  yellow  in 
the  air.  Combines  with  bromine  to  form  the  dihro- 
mide  C^^H'^Br'O'  (solid,  uncrystalline  mass,  fusing  at 
29°),  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic  potassa  at 
100°  yields  monobromhypogceie  acid  C'*H='Br(^, — When 
carefully  heated  with  nitric  acid,  hypogfeic  acid  is 
converted  into  an  acid  of  the  same  composition,  gatdic 
add.     Crystals,  fusing  at  39°. 

7.   Olde  Add  {Mate  Add). 
C'^H'^O^  =  CIl^'.CO.OH. 

Contained  in  nearly  all  fats  as  glycerin  ethers 
(elain) ;  in  the  largest  proportion  in  the  liquid  fats,  for 
instance,  olive  oil,  oil  of  almonds,  whale  and  seal  oils. 
— In  order  to  prepare  it  from  these,  the  liquid  fat  is 
digested  with  lead  oxide,  the  lead  salts  washed,  and 
from  these  the  lead  oleate  extracted  with  ether,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution,  poured  ofl'from  lead  chloride,  leaves 
impure  oleic  acid  behind  when  evaporated.  It  is 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  barium  oleate  precipitated  by 
adding  barium  chloride,  and  the  salt,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  reeryatallized  from  alcohol,  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  tartaric  acid. 

Colorless  oil,  congeals  at  4°  and  fuses  at  14° ;  inodor- 
ous and  tasteless.  Alone,  it  cannot  be  distilled,  the 
distillation  can,  however,  be  eftected  by  means  of  over- 
heated vapor  of  water  at  250°.  In  a  pure  condition 
pretty   stable;   in   an  impure   condition  it   takes   up 
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oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  turns  yellow,  and  then 
emits  a  rancid  odor.  Fusing  potassa  decomposes  it 
into  palmitic  and  acetic  acids. 

Of  its  salts  only  those  of  the  alkalies  (soaps)  are 
soluble  in  water;  these  are,  however,  separated  from 
their  solutions  by  easily  soluble  salts.  The  lead  sail, 
(C"H*'0')^Pb,  forma  the  principal  ingredient  of  ordi- 
nary lead-plaster. 

Oleic  acid  combines  directly  with  bromine,  forming 
a  liquid  dibromide,  C'*H''Br=0^,  which,  when  treated 
with  alcoholic  potassa,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is 
converted  into  crystalline  monobromoleic  acid  C'*H** 
BrO^,  difficult  to  prepare  in  a  pure  condition. 

By  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  oleic  add  is  con- 
verted into  elaidic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 
This  crystallizes  in  laminse,  which  fuse  at  44-45°,  and 
yield  a  crystalline  dibromide  with  bromine ;  fusing 
point,  27°. 

8.  Ei-wnc  Add. 
C«H«0=  =  C='II".0O.OH. 

Is  contained  in  mustard-oil  and  in  rape-eeed  oil  in 
the  form  of  the  glycerin  ether.— Rape-seed  oil  is  de- 
composed with  Rtharge ;  the  resulting  lead-plaster, 
after  being  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether,  leaves 
behind  pure  load  erueate',  which,  when  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  pure  erueic  acid. — Long, 
thin  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  aleohel 
and  ether;  fusing  point,  33-34°. 

Unites  with  bromine  to  form  the  dibromide,  C'^H** 
Br*0^,  which  crystallizes  in  verrueoae  crystals,  fuses 
at  42-43°,  and  yields  monobromerucic  acid  C'^H^^BrO* 
(fusing  point,  33-34°),  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
potassa  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

When  carefully  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  60- 
70°,  enicic  acid  is  converted  into  brassidie  acid,  which 
is  isomeric  with  it.  This  acid  crystallizes  in  white, 
lustrous  lamiuEe,  fusing  at  60°,  and  yields  a  dibromide 
(fusing  point,  54°)  with  bromine. 
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Linoleic  acid  (C'*H^'CP  ?),  in  linseed  oil,  and  ricinic 
acid,  C^'II*^0',  in  castor  oil,  are  similar  to,  but  not 
homologoue  with,  oleic  acid.  Both  are  contained  in 
the  oils  ae  glycerin  compounds,  and  are  prepared  by 
eaponifying  the  oils  and  decomposing  the  alkali  ealta 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Ricinic  acid  can  be  purified 
by  dissolving  its  lead  salt  in  ether.  It  is  an  almost 
colorlesB  liquid,  congealing  at  0° ;  not  volatile  without 
decomposition.  Li£e  oleic  acid,  it  is  transformed  into 
an  isomeric,  crystalline  acid,  rieinelaidic  add,  fusing  at 
50°.     Conducts  itself  towards  bromine  like  oleic  acid. 

D.  Aldehydes,  C»H^"-=0. 

1.  Acrolein. 
C^H^O  =  CH^:CH.CHO. 

Formation  and  -preparation.  Trom  allyl  alcohol  by 
careful  oxidation ;  by  the  distillation  of  glycerin  and 
the  fats.  Can  be  most  readily  prepared  by  distilling 
1  part  glycerin  with  2  parts  potassium  bisulphate. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid,  the  vapor  of  which 
attacks  the  eyes  and  nose  violently.  Boiling  point, 
52°.  Lighter  than  water  and  but  slightly  soluble  in 
it.  "When  kept  it  becomes  chauged,  sometimes  in  a 
very  short  time,  into  a  white,  amorphous  substance. 
It  forms  no  crystallizing  'compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites ;  with  nascent  hydrogen  it  yields  allyl  alco- 
hol. Alkalies  convert  it  into  a  resinous  mass.  It 
combines  directly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
C^H*010  (colorless  needles,  fusing  at  82°,  insoluble  in 
water),  which,  when  subjected  to  distillation,  are  con- 
verted into  acrolein  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Metacrolein  (polymeric  acrolein,  probably  C*II"0) 
is  formed  when  the  compound  of  acrolein  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  distilled  with  caustic  potassa. — Colorless 
crystals ;  fusing  point,  50°  ;  boiling  point,  170° ;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
distilled  it  is  partially  reconverted  into  acrolein. 
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Acrolein  chloride,  C^H'CP  =  CH^:CH.CHC1'.  Is 
produced,  together  with  the  isomeric  dichlorgljeide, 
(see  Glycerin),  by  the  action  of  pliosphorua  pentaehlo- 
ride  on  acrolein  or  metaeroleiu, — Colorless  liquid,  toil- 
ing at  84°, 

Acrolein-ammonia,  C'H'^0.  Is  produced  when 
the  vapor  of  acrolein  is  conducted  into  ammonia,  and 
when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acrolein  is  mixed  with 
alcoholic  ammonia. — Yellowish- white  mass,  which, 
when  dried,  becomes  brownish-red.  Combines  with 
acids,  forming  amorphous  salts.  "When  subjected  to 
dry  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  picoline. 

2.  Crotoriic  Aldehyde. 
C*H^O  =  CH^:CH.CH^CHO. 

Formation.  Is  produced  from  acetic  aldehyde  (p. 
103),  when  this  is  heated  for  some  time  at  100°  with 
watery  solutions  of  potassium  formate  or  acetate,  or 
with  a  little  zinc  chloride. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid,  of  an  exceedingly  pun- 
gent odor.  Boiling  point,  103-105°.  In  contact  with 
the  air,  and  under  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents,  it 
is  converted  into  crotonic  acid.— -Phosphorus  chloride 
converts  it  into  a  fluid  chloride  C^H'Cl',  boiling  at 
125-126°.  It  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  directly, 
forming  chlorbutyric  aldehyde  (p.  107). 

Trichlorcrotonic  aldehyde  (Crotonchloral), 
C*H'C1*0.  Is  formed  when  acetic  aldehyde,  either 
alone  or  dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride,  ia  saturated 
with  chlorine. — Colorle^,  oily  liquid ;  boiling  point, 
163-165°.  Combines  with  water,  forming  a  hydrate 
C*H'Cl'0-{-H^O,  which  eryatallizos  in  colorless,  very 
thin  lamina;,  fusing  at  78°,  Caustic  potasaa  decom- 
poses it  without  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  potassium 
formate  and  chloride,  and  dichlorallylene  C'IPCl*.  Ni- 
tric acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  trichlorcrotonic  acid. 

Crotonal-ammonia  (Oxytetraldin),  OTI'*NO.  Is 
produced  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetic  aldehyde- 
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ammonia  is  heated  to  90-100°. — AmorphoQB  brown 
mass,  very  much  like  acrolein-ammonia.  Combines, 
like  the  latter,  with  acids,  yielding  amorphous  salts; 
and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  water  and  coUidine. 


Pyridine  bases,  C"H"^*N".  "When  acrolein-ammo- 
nia and  crotonal-ammonia  are  heated,  there  result  liquid 
bases,  picoline  and  eoUidine,  which  belong  to  an  homo- 
logous series,  the  single  members  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  anthi-acite  coal,  peat,  and 
particularly  of  bones.  They  are  extracted  from  the 
distillation-products  (coal-tar,  bone-oil)  by  treating 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  set  free  again  by  means  of 
alkalies;  and  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of 
fractional  distillation. 

1.  Pyridine,  C'H*N.  Colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrat- 
ing odor.  Boiling  point,  116.7° ;  specific  gravity,  0,986 
at  0°.  Soluble  in  water.  Strong  base. — The  hydro- 
chlorate  C'H'N.HCl  is  deliquescent,  and  gives  with  pla- 
tinum chloride  a  yellow  double  salt  (C=EPN.HCl)»PtCl% 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  presence  of  metallic  sodium,  pyridine  is 
changed,  gradually  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  more 
rapidly  when  heated,  into  a  polymeric  base,  dij/yridine 
CH^H"*,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  fuses 
at  108°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

2.  Picoline,  C^H'N.  la  formed  by  the  distillation 
of  acrolein-ammonia  and  also  when  tribromhydrine  ia 
heated  for  several  days  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to 
250°. — Colorless  liquid,  mixes  with  water ;  specific 
gravity,  0.96 ;  boiling  point,  135°.  Strong  base.  Is 
converted  into  a  polymeric  base  by  sodium,  the  same 
as  pyridine. 

3.  Lutidine,  CTJ'N,  Colorless  liquid;  specific 
gravity,  0.946 ;  boiling  point,  155.5''.  More  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  hot. 
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4.  Collidiue  (Aldehydine),  C«H"N.  Is  obtained 
by  heating  an  alcoholic  eolution  of  acetic  aldehyde- 
ammonia  to  120-130°,  or  of  ethylidene  chloride  (p.  46) 
with  alcoholic  or  aqueous  ammonia  to  160°. — Colorless, 
liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  specific  gravity, 
0.944 ;  boiling  point,  176°. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following  bases  have  been 
Beparated  from  coal-tar,  but  not  carefully  investigated: 
Parvoline  CH^^N,  boiling  point,188°;  corindine  G'^H'^N, 
boiling  point,  211° ;  rvbidine  CH'^N,  boiling  point, 
230°,  and  viridine  C'^H"!N",  boiling  point,  251°. 


THIRD  GROUP. 


A.  Hydrocarbons,  C"H^"-^  (Acetylene  Series), 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  difl'er  from  those  of 
the  ethylene  series,  in  that  they  contain  two  hydrogen 
atoms  less;  and  are  produced  from  these  wh^n  their 
bromides  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic 
potasaa.  They  contain  either  two  carbon  atoms  uoited 
by  triple  union  (acetylene  CIIiCH)  or  twice  .two  car- 
bon atoms  united  by  double  union  (diallyl  CH^:CH. 
CIPCH=.CH:CH^). 

1.  Acetylene. 
OB?. 

Formation  and  preparation.  Is  formed  directly  from 
its  elements  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  flame, 
which  is  produced  in  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  be- 
tween points  of  purified  carbon ;  is  also  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  carbon-calcium  with  water;  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  ethylene  and  marsh  gas  (hence  con- 
tained in  coal-gas);  by  the  decomposition  of  the  latter 
by  electrical  n-parka ;  byimperfect  combustion  of  a  great 
many  organic  bodies ;  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  or 
nionobromethylene  with  alcoholic  potassa ;  and  tn  many 
other  ways. 
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Properties.  Colorless  gas ;  somewhat  soluble  in  water; 
of  a  characteristic  unpleasant  odor;  burns  with  a  very 
luminous  flame. — It  is  ahsorbed  in  large  quantity  by 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  subchloride ;  the 
resulting  red  precipitate,  which  is  exceedingly  explo- 
sive and  evolves  pure  acetylene  gas  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  poured  upon  it,  is  euprosoacetyl  oxide  (CJ'CuHyO. 
In  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver,  it  produces  a 
white  precipitate  with  similar  properties.  By  the  aid 
of  this  property  acetylene  can  bo  separated  from  other 
gases  and  prepared  in  a  pure  condition. — By  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  (when  the  copper  compound  is 
brought  in  contact  with  zinc  and  aininonia)  it  is  trans- 
formed into  ethylene. 

Acetylene  dichloride,  C^H^CP.  Cannot  be  pre- 
pared by  direct  action.  Acetylene  detonates  when 
brought  in  contact  with  chlorine  gas.  Acetylene  is 
entirely  absorbed  by  antimony  chloride  (SbCl*),  large 
crystalline  laminae  C^H^SbCl"  being  formed,  which, 
when  heated,  are  resolved  into  antimony  terchloride 
(SbCl')  and  acetylene  dichloride.  Colorless  liquid; 
boiling  point,  55°.  Is  decomposed  when  heated  to 
S60°,  yielding  carbon  and  hydrochloric  acid;  when 
heated  with  alcoholic  potassa  to  100°,  it  yields  potas- 
sium chloride  and  acetate. 

Acetylene  tetrachloride,  C^H^Cl^  Is  formed  when 
the  compound  C^IP.ShCl*  is  distilled  with  an  excess  of 
antimony  chloride. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  147°. 

Acetylene  unites  directly  with  bromine,  forming 
CTI'Br'  and  CH^Er*.  Both  compounds  are  liquids.^ 
When  heated  with  iodine  to  100°,  it  yields  a  crystal- 
line iodide  CH^I",  fusing  at  about  70°.  It  combines 
with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  liquid  compounds:  CH'I, 
boiling  point,  62°,  and  0*11*1%  boiling  point,  182°. 
The  latter  compound  is  isomeric  with  ethylene  iodide. 


2.  AllT/lene,  CH',  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
ethylate  on  monoehlor-  or  monobrompropylene,  and  by 
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the  action  of  sodium  on  dichloracetone  chloride  (p. 
110). — Gaseous;  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  Bubchloride;  a  white 
precipitate  (C^H'Ag)  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
silver.  Conducts  itself  towards  bromine,  iodine,  and 
hydriodic  acid  like  acetylene. 

By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassa  on  monobrompro- 
pylene  bromide,  tribrom-  or,  trichlorhydrine  (see  Gly- 
cerin), dichlorglycid,  allylenbromide,  and  some  other 
similar  compounds,  is  produced  propagylie  ether  C*H*, 
O.CB?,  a  liquid  boiling  at  72°,  whidE^cai^es  a  yellow 
precipitate  in  a  solution  of  copper  subchloride ;  in 
solutions  of  silver,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of 
CsH^Ag.O.C^H"  or  C«H*Ag^O.(C^H*)^ 

3,  Crolonylene,  C*H°.  From  monobrombutylene  with 
alcoholic  potassa  at  100*^. — Liquid,  boiling  at  18°. 


t/lene-i  OH'.  From  monobromamylene,  like 
crotonylene. — Liquid;  boiling  point,  45°,  Gives  no 
precipitates  in  solutions  of  copper  subchloride  or  of 
silver. 


Propylacetylene  (isomeric  with  valerylene),  O'H^. 
Prom  methylpropylketone  chloride  (CH».CC1=.(?IF) 
with  alcoholic  potassa. — Aliquid  boiling  at  60°, which 
gives  a  yellow  precipitate  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  subchloride,  and  a  white  precipitate  in  a 
silver  solution, 

b.  IIexoytene,C^W.  From  monobromhexylene.  Boil- 
ing point,  76-80°, 

Diallyl,  (^W^  (isomeric  with  the  preceding  com- 
pound). Is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  allyl 
iodide,  and  by  the  distillation  of  mereurallyl  iodide 
(p.  120).     Liquid,  boiling  at  59°. 

The  hydrocarbons,  with  a  larger  number  of  carbon 
atoms,  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner. 


Alcoholic  derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons  are  not 
known. 
12 
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B.  Monobasic,  Monatomic  Acids,  C"H'"-*C>'. 

The  acids  of  this  eeries  are  formed,  like  the 
hydrocarbons,  by  heating  the  dibromides  of  the  acida 
C"H^"~^CP  with  alcoholic  potagsa. 

1.  Sorbic  Acid. 
CH'O  =  O'H'.CO.OH. 

Occurrence  and  preparation.  Together  with  malic 
acid  in  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash. If  this  is  subjected  to  distillation  after  being 
partially  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  impure  sorbic 
acid  passes  over  with  the  vapors  of  water  in  the  form 
of  a  yellow  oil.  The  pure  acid  is  obtained  from  this 
by  heating  gently  with  potassa  or  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Properties.  Long,  colorless  needles,  inodorous,  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  alcohol ;  fuses  at  134,5° ;  cannot  be  distilled 
alone  without  decomposition,  readily  with  water  vapor. 

Barium  sorbate,  (C^H^CP)^Ba,  Laminse  of  a  silvery 
lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  more  in  boiling 
than  in  cold  water. — Silver  solvate  C^ffOAg.  White, 
insoluble,  scarcely  crystalline  precipitate- 
Ethyl  sorbate,  CH^O.O.O'H''.  Liquid,  of  a  plea- 
sant, aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  195.5°;  lighter  than 
water. 

Sorbic  acid  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen,  form- 
ing hydrosorbic  acid  (p.  125);  with  bromine  forming  a 
tetrabromide  C'H*Br'C^,  which  crystallizes  well,  fuses 
at  178-179°,  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Palmitolic  Acid. 
C'«H^8oz  =  C"H".CO.OH. 

Eesults  from  heating  the  dibromidc  of  hypogreic 
acid  or  gaidie  acid  with  alcoholic  potassa  to  170°.—- 
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Fine  needles,  of  a  silvery  lustre,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fusing  point,  42°. 
Combines  directly  with  1  and  with  2  molecules  of 
bromine,  but  not  with  hydrogen. 

Palmitoxylic  acid,  C^H^'O*,  is  formed,  together 
with  suberic  acid  and  suberic  aldehyde,  by  the  action 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  palmitolie  acid. — Crystalline 
laminie,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Fusing  point,  67° ;  monobasic  acid. 

3.  Stearolic  Add. 
C'H^O^  =  C"H''.CO.OH. 

Ib  produced,  like  the  preceding  acid,  from  the  di- 
bromide  of  oleic  acid  or  elaidic  acid. — Long,  colorless 
prisms.  Fusing  point,  48° ;  can  be  distilled,  almost 
entirely  without  deeompteition ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  hot 
alcohol. — Yields  salts  that  crystallize  well.  Is  not 
changed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen ;  combines, 
however,  with  bromine,  forming  a  liquid  dibromide 
Ci'H'^Br'G',  and  a  crystalline  tetmbromide  G'^W^Br'O', 
fusing  at  about  70°. 

Stearozylic  acid,  C"H*^0*,  produced  like  palmi- 
toxylic acid. ^Lustrous  laminse;  fusing  point,  86°. 
Very  similar  to  palmitoxylic  acid. 

4.  BehenoUc  Acid. 
C^K'^O'  =  C^'H''.CO.OH. 

Is  produced  from  the  dibromide  of  erueic  acid  by 
heating  it  with  alcoholic  potassa  to  140-150°,  and 
from  the  dibromide  of  brassmic  acid  by  heating  with 
alcoholic  potassa  to  210-220°. — White,  lustrous,  fasci- 
cular needles.  Fusing  point,  57.5°.  Conducts  itself 
towards  hydrogen  and  bromine,  the  same  as  stearolic 
acid. 

Behenozylic  acid,  C'^^H^'O'.  Lustrous  scales; 
fusing  point,  90-91°. 
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FOURTH  GROUP. 
A.  Diatomic  Alcohols,  C"H'"+^0^  (Glycols). 

The  diatomic  alcohols  are  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  marsh  gas  series  by  the  replacement  of 
two  hydrogen  atoms  by  meane  of  two  hydroxyl-groups. 
They  are  formed  from  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  the  hydrocarbons  C"!!^"  by  the  exchange  of 
the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  atoms  for  hydrosyl. 

The  first  member  of  this  series,  methylene  alcohol 
CE-XOKf,  is  not  known  and  can  probably  not  exist. 
Methylene  iodide  (p.  36),  when  treated  with  silver 
acetate,  yields,  besiofes  silver  iodide,  methylene  acetate 

ever,  the  attempt  is  made  to  isolate  the  alcohol  from 
this  ether  by  means  of  heating  with  water  or  alkalies, 
formic  aldehyde  (oxymethylene)  is  obtained  instead. 
It  appears  to  be  a  general  fact,  that  such  diatomic  alco- 
hols as  contain  both  hydroxyl  groups  in  combination 
with  the  same  carbon  atom,  cannot  exist.  Two  dia- 
tomic alcohols  can  theoretically  be  derived  from  ethyl 
hydride  CH'.CH^,  viz.,  ^JIqjj  and  Cff.CH  j  gg 
Only  the  first  of  these  can,  however,  be  isolated ;  the 
second,  the  acetic  ether  CIP.CH  ^  --.'™tt3(-v  of  which 

can  readily  be  prepared  (p.  104),  is  resolved  into 
aldehyde  and  water  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  iso- 
late it. 

1.  Ethylene  Alcohol  {MhylglycoJ). 
CH=.OH 
<=^H^  =  CH^OH. 

Preparation.  Ethylene  bromide  is  boiled  for  a  few 
hours  with  potassium  acetate  and  alcohol,  then  dis- 
tilled ;  that  portion  of  the  distillate  boiling  between  140- 
200°  (which  consists  mainly  of  monacetic  glycol  ether). 
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is  separated  from  the  rest  and  decomposed  with  potas- 
sium or  barium  hydroxide. 

Properties.  Colorless,  inodorous,  somewhat  viscid 
lic[uid,  of  specific  gravity  1.125;  boiling  point,  197,5°; 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol.— -Sodium  dissolves  in 
it,  hydrogen  being   evolved   and  sodium-glycol   C?H' 

I  oWa 

I  OH    *  crystalline  mass,  resulting,  which,  heated  up 

to  190°  with  sodium,  yields  disodiurn-glycol  CTI*  -j  |-.-[^ 

From  these  compounds  ethylglycol  ether  C^H*  |  ^-.W 
(a  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor)  and  dietkylglycol  ether 
OH*  I  0  ^H'  ^'^  ^^1^'*^  boiling  at  123.5°,  insoluble  in 
water,  isomeric  with  acetal)  are  formed  by  heating 
with  ethyl  iodide. 

Oxidizing  agents  convert  ethylene  alcoliol  into  gly- 
colie  acid  and  oxalic  acid. 

Ethylene  chlorhydrine  (Glycol  hydroclorate), 
CH'KJIO  =  CH'CLCH^OH,  is  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  ethylene  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  or  when  ethyl  alcohol  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  then  heated. — A  liquid,  boiling 
at  128°.  When  heated  with  potassium  iodide,  yields 
glycoliodohydrine  C'H*I.OH,  a  heavy  undistillable  liquid ; . 
when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  glycol  cyanhydrine 
OTI*Cy,OH,  a  yellow  syrup,  which,  treated  with 
potassa,  yields  paralactic  acid,  together  with  some 
ordinary  lactic  acid. 

Ethylene  oxide  (Glycol  ether),  C?H*0  =  ^Vjj^O 
(isomeric  with  acetic  aldehyde).  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on  glycol  chlorhydrine. 
— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  13.5°  ;  specific  gravity  at 
0°,  0.898 ;  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  does 
not  enter  into  combination  with  the  bisulphites  of 
the  alkalies.  It  possesses  basic  properties;  combines 
directly  with  acids  to  form  ethylene  ethers ;  and  preci- 
12* 
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pitates  the  hydroxidee  from  solutions  of  metallic  salts. 
It  unites  with  water,  when  heated  with  it  to  100°  in 
eealed  tubes,  forming  ethylene  alcohol ;  with  the  lat^ 
ter,  forming  dieihylene  alcohol  C'H"'0*=  CH'.OU.Cn^.O. 
CH^.CH^OH  (a  Uquid,  boiling  at  250°)  and  triethylene  al- 
eoAo;C«H"0*=CH=.OH.CH^O.CH=.CmO.CIP.OH^OH 
(boiling  point,  285-289°). — ^Is  converted  into  ethyl 
alcohol  by  nascent  hydrogen  (from  sodium-amalgam 
and  water). 

Ethylene  sulphydrate  (Glycolmercaptan),  C^H* 
(SH)^,  IS  formed  by  the  action  of  ethylene  chloride  or 
bromide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulph- 
ydrate.— Oolorleas  oil,  of  a  penetrating  odor.  It  forma 
salts  with  metallic  oxides,  like  ethylmercaptan.-— 
Ethylene  ehlorhydrine  gives  a  similar  compound 
with  potassium  sulphydrate,  ethylene  monosuhhydrate 
i  OH 


C^H* 


SH. 


Ethylene  sulphide.  By  the  action  of  ethylene 
chloride  or  bromide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 
sium sulphide,  a  crystalline  substance,  diethylene  sul- 
phide (0'H*}'S^  is  formed,  together  with  an  amorphous 
yellow  powder  CTI*S,  which  is  prepared  most  readily 
by  double  decomposition  of  mercurio-glycolmercaptan 
(7H*.S*Hg  with  ethylene  bromide  at  150°. — Fuses  at 
111°,  and  Doils  undecomposed  at  200°.  It  unites  directly 
with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  with  oxygen  and  several 
salts.  Amorphous  ethylene  sulphide  is  converted  into 
diethylene  sulphide  by  being  heated  alone  or  with  car- 
bon bisulphide. 

Ethylene  monacetate,  C^II^  |  qVt  Ethylene 

bromide  (1  part)  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for  a  length 
of  time  with  potassium  acetate  (1  part)  and  alcohol  (2 
parts)  in  a  flask  connected  with  an  inverted  condensing 
apparatus.  It  is  separated  and  purified  by  means  of 
distillation. — A  liquid,  boiling  at  182°,  mixes  with 
winter   and   alcohol.      Hydrochloric   acid   gas   decom- 
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poses  it  at  100°,  yielding  water  and  glycolekloracetin 
CPH^a.O.O'H^O,  a  liquid,  boiling  at  145°. 

Ethylene  diacetate,  C=H^  j  §' ShS  '^^  f"™®'^  V 
mixing  dry  silver  acetate  with  ethylene  iodide, — A 
liquid,  boiling  at  186°,  soluble  in  7  parts  water. 

Ethyleneamiue  bases.  By  the  action  of  ethylene 
bromide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia,  the  crys- 
talline hydrobromates  of  the  three  bases;  Ethylene- 
diamine  C^mEP)=,  diethylenediamine  (O'Hn'iNH^, 
and  trieihylenediamine  (CH*}*N^,  are  tbrmed.  These  can 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  crystallization. 
I'rom  these  salts  the  volatile  bases  can  be  set  free  by 
means  of  silver  oxide  or  by  distillation  with  potassa. 
They  are  liquid.  Ethylenediamine,  which  can  also  be 
produced  by  conducting  cyanogen  into  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  boils  at  123°.  Its  formula  is 
(7HXKH7  +  H^O,  and  it  do^  not  give  off  the  water 
even  by  repeated  distillation  over  caustic  baryta. 
Diethylenediamine  boils  at  170°;  triethylenediamine 
boila  at  210°. 

Oxethylamine  bases.  When  ethylene  oxide  is 
heated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  heat  is  evolved,  and 
a   mixture   of  three   bases   is  formed:     Oxethylamine 

(0'H*.OH)NH'  =s=  %,-|-,2  -vT-rp  (isomeric  with  aldehyde- 
ammonia),  dioxetkylamine  (C?H*.OHyNH,  and  triox- 
etkylamine  (C»mOH)'N.  Their  hydrochlorate«  are 
also  produced  when  ethylene  chlorhydrine  is  heated 
with  aqueous  ammonia  to  100°,  The  difference  in 
the  solubility  of  the  hydrochlorates  and  the  platinum 
double  salts  of  the  three  bases  in  alcohol  affords  a 
means  of  separation.  They  are  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  strongly  alkaline,  and  yield 
crystallizing  salts. 

Similar  bases  of  more  complicated  constitution  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  ethylene  oxide  or  ethylene 
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ehlorhydrine  with  organic  bases.  The  moat  important 
of  these  is — 

Trimethyloxethylammonium  Hydroxide  (Bili- 
neurine,  choline,  sinkaline),  CH'^NO^  =  C^H'.OH. 

(CH')^N',OH.  Is  contained  in  bile;  is  produced  from 
einapine  (see  Alkaloids)  by  gently  heating  with  barium 
or  potassium  hydroxide;  and  can  be  most  readily  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  trimethyl- 
amine  with  ethylene  oxide.  The  chloride  CH'.OH. 
(GH')*K.C1  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  ethylene 
ehlorhydrine  and  trimethylamine. — The  free  base  is 
colorless,  crystalline,  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
possesses  very  strong  basic  properties.  Its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  treated  with  platinum  chlo- 
ride and  absolute  alcohol,  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
(C=H"]^O.CiyPtCl*,  which  crystallizes  from  water  in 
hexagonal  plates;  with  gold  chloride  a  yellow  crystal- 
line precipitate  CH"N0.C1  +  AuCl^.— Hydriodie  acid 
converts  it  into  triinethyliodethylammonium  iodide  C'H^I 
(CH*)*NI,  a  substance  that  crystallizes  well  and  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water.  When  treated  in  aqueous 
solution  with  silver  oxide,  the  latter  compound  is  con- 
verted into  trimeihylvinylammonium  hydroxide  (neurine) 
C^UHGWfN.Oli.  This  is  a  very  easily  soluble  base, 
which  is  also  formed  by  boiling  the  substance  of  brain 
(lecithine,  protagon)  with  baryta  water. 


Snlphoglycolic  a.ci6.{Glycolsulphuricacid),(yWSO> 

cmow        .   ^     ^  ,.  V  .-  ,     , 

"  PPT*  O  SO*  OTT  '^  formed  by  heating  equal  mole- 
cules of  ethylene  alcohol  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  150°.  The  barium  salt  (C^H'SO'^'Ba  is  very 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty, 

CIP.OII 
Isethionic  acid,  CH^SO*  =  ^jjs  g^,  qjj  (isomeric 

with  ethylsulphuric  acid),  is  formed  when  sulphuric 
anhydride   is   conducted   into   well-cooled   alcohol   or 
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etber,  and  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  mass  diluted 
with  four  times  its  volume  of  water  and  then  boiled 
for  a  few  hours.  By  neutralizing  the  liquid  with 
barinm  carbonate,  the  soluble  barium  salt  is  prepared. 
Is  also  formed  by  mixing  barium  etbylsulphate  with 
sulphuric  anhydride,  evaporating  the  excess  of  the 
anhydride  and  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  water. 
The  sodium  salt  is  formed  by  direct  union  of  ethylene 
oxide  with  sodium  bisulphite,  and  by  treating  ethylene 
chlorhydrine  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite. — The  free  acid  can  be  evaporated  to  a  syrup ; 
decomposes,  however,  when  further  evaporated.  Mono- 
basic acid.  Its  salts  crystallize  well  and  are  very 
stable. — The  potassium  salt,  when  distilled  with  phos- 
phorus chloride,  yields  isetkion  chloride  (chlorethyl  sul- 
pbo-chloride)  CH^Ol.CH^.SOCl,  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
200°,  which  when  heated  with  water  is  decomposed 
into  chloretkytsulphurous  add  CH'C1.CH*.S0^.0H  and 
water. 

Taurin  (Amidoisethionic  acid),  C^H'KSO  = 
CH^  SO'  OH  Occurs  free  and  m  combination  with 
cholie  acid,  as  taurocholic  acid,  in  the  animal  organism, 
in  bile,  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the 
lung  tissue,  in  the  kidneys.  Can  be  best  prepared  by 
evaporating  bile  to  which  has  been  added  hydrochloric 
acid,  removing  the  resinous  substance  which  is  thrown 
down,  and  mechanically  separating  the  crystals  of 
taurin  and  sodium  chloride,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance on  cooling.  Is  produced  artificially  bv  beating 
awmonium  isethionate  to  210°,  and  by  heating  silver 
chlorethylsulphite  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  100°. — 
Lai^,  clear  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but 
slightly  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  fuses, 
and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  does  not 
yield  well  characterized  compounds  with  bases  nor 
with  acids. 

Disulphetholic  acid,  C^H«S=0=  =  cjjj  gos  qh    '^ 
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produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on 
ethyl  cyanide  or  propionamide ;  hy  the  oxidation  of 
ethylene  Bulphydrate  with  nitric  acid;  the  sodium  salt 
is  formed  by  heating  ethylene  bromide  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sodium  sulphite. — Easily  soluble 
crystals ;  fusing  point,  94°.     Bibasic,  very  stable  acid, 

Carbyl  sulphate  {eihimic  anhydride)^  C^H*S^O*  := 
/jTTi  Q  gQs!>0,    is    formed    by   the    direct    union    of 

ethylene  with  sulphuric  anhydride. — Colorless  crystals, 
fusing  at  80°;  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  combines 
with  water,  forming 

CH'.aSO.OII 
Ethionic  acid,  *^H^'0' =  CH' SO  OH  '^^^^ 
acid  is  formed  particularly  when  sulphuric  anhydride 
is  conducted  into  alcohol,  which  is  cooled  by  means  of 
ice.— Bibasic  acid,  which  is  resolved  into  isethionic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated.  Its  salts  are  also  decompteed  by  boiling 
their  aqueous  solutions. 


2.  Propylene  Alcohol  {PropylglycoC). 
C'H^O  =  OH«(0IIf . 

Taking  for  granted  that  alcohols,  which  contain 
two  hydroxyl  groups  in  combination  with  the  same 
carbon  atom,  cannot  exist,  there  are  only  two  diatomic 
alcohols  C^HK)^  possible,  viz.:  CIP(OH).CmCn'(OH) 
and  CH=(0H).CH(OH).CH^  The  first  is  a  primary 
alcohol,  the  second  half  primary,  half  secondary.  Only 
the  second  alcohol  is  known  as  yet. 

Preparation.  From  propylene  bromide  in  the  same 
manner  as  ethylene  alcohol  from  ethylene  bromide. 

Properties.  Colorless,  viscid  liquid;  specific  gravity, 
1.051  at  0°;  boiling  point,  188-189°;  mixes  with 
alcohol  and  water  in  all  proportions.  When  heated 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
isopropyl  alcohol  and  isopropyl  iodide. 
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Propylene  ehlorhydrine,  On^CLOH,  is  prepared 
like  the  analogous  ethylene  compound. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  127°.  When  carefully  ozidized  it  is 
converted  into  monochloracetone  (p.  110). 

Propylene  bromhydriue,  C=H«Br.OH.  Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  145-148°. 

Propylene  oxide,  CH^.O.  Liquid,  boiling  at  35°, 
Combines  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  isopropyl 
alcohol. 


3.  Butylene  alcohol  (Tetrylone  alcohol),  C*H'"0^  =» 
C'H^OII)^,  prepared  from  butylene  {obtained  from 
amy!  alcohol),  is  a  colorless,  inodoroue,  thick  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  1.048  at  0°  ;  boiling  point,  183-184° ; 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

A  substance  isomeric  with  this  is — 

Butyleneglycol,    C*H'«0==CH'.CH.OH.OIP.CH'.CH. 

Formed  in  small  quantity,  together  with  ethyl  alcohol, 
by  treating  aldehyde,  very  much  diluted  with  water, 
with  Bodium-amalgam,  in  a  weakly  acid  solution.— 
Clear,  viscid  liquid,  of  a  sweet,  slightlj^  pungent  taste 
boiling  point,  203.5-204°.  When  oxidized,  it  yields 
carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  crotonic  alde- 
hyde, the  latter  in  very  small  quantity. 

4.  Amylenealcohd,(y^'^(y  =  C'-'U}\OWf.  Fromamy- 
lene  bromide. — Colorless  liquid ;  does  not  mix  with 
water ;  specific  gravity,  0.987 ;  boiling  point,  177'^. 

5.  Hexylene  alcohol,  CH^O"  =  C=H'={OH)=.  From 
hexylene  bromide. — Colorless  liquid ;  mixes  witli  water; 
specific  gravity,  0.967  ;  boiling  point,  207°. 

The  two  following  compounds  are  isomeric  with 
this — 

Diallylhydrate,  C'\H"0^  =  C''IP(OH)».  The  iodide 
of  this  alcohol  C^H'^1%  a  thick  liquid  that  does  not 
boil  without  undergoing  decomposition,  is  produced 
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by  direct  union  of  diallyl  (p.  133)  with  hydriodic  acid. 
The  alcohol  is  obtained  from  this  in  the  same  manner 
aa  ethylene  alcohol.     It  boils  at  212-215°. 

Pinacone,  CS'^O^  =  §J^a  [  C{OH}.C(OH)  j  g^J  la 
formed,  together  with  isopropy!  alcohol,  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  acetone  containing  water. — 
Colorless,  fine  crystalline  mass.  Fusing  point,  35-38°. 
Boiling  point,  171-172°.  Combines  with  water,  form- 
lug  a  hydrate  C^H'^  +  GH^O,  which  crystallizes  from 
water  in  large  quadratic  plates,  fusing  at  42°,  and, 
when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  is  converted  into 
jiinaeoline  CTI'^0,  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  105'^ ; 
insoluble  in  water. 

6.  Oetyhne  alcohol,  Om'^O*  =  (yW\01Tf.  From 
octylene  bromide. — Colorless  liquid,  does  not  mix  with 
water;  specific  gravity,  0,932;  boiling  point,  235-240°. 


B.  Monobasic,  Diatomic  Acids,  C"H^"0*. 

Tlie  primary  diatomic  alcohols,  when  subjected  to 
oxidation,  conduct  themselves  like  the  monatomic 
alcohols.  The  groups  CH'.OH,  contained  in  them,  are 
oxidized,  forming  earboxyl : — 

CH'.OII  CH=.OH  CO.OH. 

CH^OH  CO.OH  CO.OH. 

Ethylene  alcohol.     Glycolic  acid.        Oxalic  acid. 

In  this  way  are  produced  two  series  of  acids.  The 
acids  of  the  first  series  are  still  half  alcoholic  in  their 
character,  and  must  hence  play  the  part  of  monatomic 
alcohols  and  at  the  same  time  of  monobasic  acids. 
They  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  can 
be  easily  prepared  from  them  by  replacing  h;y-drogen 
in  the  latter  by  hydi'oxyl.     Of  each  acid  of  this  series 
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tbere  can  exist  juat  as  many  isomeric  modifications,  as 
of  the  monochlorine-  or  monobromine-subatitution-pro- 
ducts  of  the  correaponding  fatty  acid ;  of  the  iirst 
member  only  one;  of  the  second  two,  CIP(OH).CIP.OO. 

OH  and  CIP.CH  j  ^Q  OH  '^**^- 

1,  Glycolie  Acid  {Oxyacetie  Acid). 

Occurrence.     In  unripe  grapes. 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  heating  potassium 
eblor-  or  bromacetate  with  water,  or  hy  the  addition 
of  silver  oxide  to  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  chlor-  or 
hromaeetic  acid ;  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
(from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  on  oxalic  acid  or  oxalic 
ether;  by  treating  glyeocol  with  nitrous  acid;  and  by 
careful  oxidation  of  ethylene  alcohol. — Can  be  moat 
readily  obtained  by  slow  oxidation  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
A  mixture  of  500  grms,  alcohol  and  440  grma.  nitric 
acid  is  allowed  to  stand  in  cylinders,  which  are  imper- 
fectly closed,  until  small  gas  bubbles  begin  to  appear 
in  the  liquid:  the  cylinders  are  then  placed  in  water 
of  20°.  In  a  few  days  the  action  is  completed.  The 
solution  is  now  evaporated  in  small  portions  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  dissolved  in  water,  neutralized 
with  chalk  and  allowed  to  crystallize.     The  calcium 

flycolate,  thus  obtained,  must  be  again  dissolved  and 
oiled  for  some  time  with  milk  o?  lime,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decomposing  any  secondary  products  which 
may  be  present  (glyoxal,  glyosylic  acid).  The  solution 
is  treated  with  oxalic  acid  in  order  to  set  the  acid  free, 
the  filtrate  from  calcium  oxalate  almost  neutralized 
with  lead  carbonate,  and  the  solution  of  the  lead  salt 
evaporated  to  crystallization.  Jrom  the  solution  of 
this  salt,  the  lead  is  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or,  still  better,  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
added  in  not  quite  sufficient  quantity  to  complete  the 
decomposition,  the  filtrate  evaporated  and  the  glycolie 
acid  extracted  by  means  of  anhydrous  ether. 
13 
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Properties.  Deliquescent  crystals;  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  fuses  at  78-79°.  When 
subjected  to  distillation,  it  undergoes  decomposition, 
yielding  formic  aldehyde  (oxymethylene,  p.  101), 

The  calcium  salt  (OTPO^Ca  forms  fine,  needly  crys- 
tals, diflicultly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  the  silver  salt 
C^H'O'Ag  +  ^H^O,  lustrous  crystals,  also  difficultly 
soluble. 

Glycolic  acid  is  acetic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  The  hydrogen  of 
this  OH  cannot  be  replaced  by  metals  by  treatment 
with  bases,  but  easily  by  alcohol  and  acid  radicals.  A 
number  of  such  compounds,  for  instance,  methylglycoUc 
acid  CH=(O.CH»)CO.OH  (from  sodium  chloracetate  and 
sodium  methylate ;  colorless,  thick  liquid,  boiling  at 
198*),  ethylglycoUe  acid  CH'.(O.CsH»).CO.OH  (liquid, 
boiling  at  206-207°),  are  known ;  and  all  these  com- 
pounds, like  glycolic  acid,  are  monobasic  acids. 

CH^.O.  CE? 
Diglycolic  acid,  C^H'O  +  n=0  =  (jo.OHCO.OH. 
la  produced  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation 
of  glycolic  acid  from  monochloracetie  acid  and  by  the 
oxidation  of  diethylene  alcohol  (p.  138). — Large,  color- 
less, monoelinic  crystals.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  !Fuses  below  150°;  bibasicacid;  isomeric  with 
malic  acid. 

Glycolid  (Glycolic  anhydride),  .  C^H^O'  = 
CH"  <  (-ini>  ^^  formed  by  heating  glycolic  acid,  or 
potassium  chloracetate;  or  by  beating  tartronic  acid  to 
180°. — White,  amorphous  powder;  is  converted  into 
glycolic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies;  by 
heating  with  ammonia,  into  glyeolamide  C^IPNO^  t= 
CH=.OH.CO.KH=  (isomeric  wfth  glycocol).-  '-^-''■~'  — 
crystals,  fusing  at  120°. 
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2.  Oxypropionic  Acids. 

Both  of  the  acide,  possible  according  to  the  theory, 
are  known. 

1.  Lactic  acid  (Ethylidenelaetie  acid)  =  CH^. 
CH  ]  ^Y)  OH  ^^  produced  by  the  souring  of  milk  by 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  of  milk  contained  in  it. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  formed  from  cane-sugar,  grape- 
sugar,  gum,  starch,  when  these  are  left  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  water  and  old  cheese  or  similar  protein 
substances  at  a  temperature  of  20-50°  (lactic  fermenta- 
tion). It  is  hence  contained  in  large  quantity  in  acidi- 
fied vegetable  juices  (for  instance,  in  heet  juice,  in 
eaurkraut),  and  its  presence  has  also  been  proven  in 
animal  liquids,  particularly  in  the  gastric  juice. — ^It  is 
"produced  from  o-chlor-  or  a-brompropiouic  acid,  and 
from  alanin  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  homologous 
glycolic  acid  is  prepared  from  chloraeetie  acid  and 
glycocol ;  farther,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  aldehyde  hydrocyanate  (see  p.  104),  and  of  nascent 
hydrogen  on  pyroracemic  acid. 

Most  practically  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
3  kilogrammes  cane-sugar  and  15  gr,  tartaric  acid  are 
dissolved  in  17  litres  boiling  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  several  days;  100  grms.  old  cheese,  suspended  in 
4000  grms.  sour  milk,  and  1200  grms.  zinc  white  are 
then  added,  and  the  temperature  retained  as  nearly  aa 
possible  at  40-45°  during  the  period  of  fermentation. 
In  eight  to  ten  days  the  fermentation  is  ended. 
The  whole  mass  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The  separated* 
zinc  lactate  is  crystallized  again  from  hot  water,  then 

•  The  fermentation  U  prevented  by  any  large  amount  of  free  acid, 
sod  hence  ceases  aa  soon  aa  this  is  formed,  loug  before  nil  the  sugar  is 
decomposed.  Thia  can,  however,  he  avoided  by  neutralising  the  acid, 
from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  base,  or  by  adding  it  base  at  the  com- 
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dissolved  in  boiling  walcr  and  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  lic[uid  filtered  from  zinc 
sulphide  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  The  acid  thus 
obtained  still  contains  mannite,  as  an  impurity.  It  is 
separated  from  this  by  dissolving  the  residue  in  a  little 
water  and  agitating  with  ether  in  which  mannite  is 
insoluble,  and,  after  the  separation  of  the  two  liquids, 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution. 

Colorless,  syrupy  lictuid,  of  1.215  specific  gravity; 
mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions, 
Not  volatile  without  decomposition.  Is  decomposed  by 
distillation  into  water,  aldehyde,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
lactide.  When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
130°,  it  is  decomposed  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid. 
It  is  reduced  by  means  of  hydriodic  acid,  most  readily 
by  distillation  with  phosphorus  iodide  and  a  little 
water,  to  propionic  acid.  Heated  with  bydrobromic 
acid  it  is  transformed  into  brompropionic  acid.  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  acetic  and  formic  acids 
are  formed. 

The  lactates  of  the  alkalies  do  not  crystallize. 

Calcium,  lactate,  (C'H'O')^0a  -^  5H^0.  Wliite 
needles  in  verrueose  combinations.  Very  easily  sohi- 
ble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  more  difiicultly  in  cold 
water  (9J  parts). 

Zinc  lactate,  (C3H«03)sZn  +  311=0,  Lustrous  needles, 
or  small  crystals,  in  crusty  formations,  soluble  in  6 
parts  hot  and  58  parts  cold  water.    Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Iron  lactate,  (OH'a')^Fe  +  SH^O.  Can  be  prepared, 
like  the  zinc  salt,  directly  from  milk  whey  and  iron 
filings;  crystallizes  in  fine  prisms,  united  together, 
forming  an  almost  colorless  crust;  is  difficultly  soluble, 
and  in  solution  undergoes  a  change  in  the  air. 

Ethyl  lactate,  C=H*  I  qooCH"  ■"^^'il-ts  from  heat- 
ing lactic  acid  with  alcohol  to  170°. — Neutral  liquid, 
boiling  at  156°,  which,  in  contact  with  water,  is 
rapidly  decomposed    into    lactic    acid    and    alcohol. 
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Potassium  and  sodium  are  dissolved  in  it  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydro^n,  and  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
the  resulting  compounda  ave  formed 

Ethyl  ethyllactate  (lactic-diethylether),  C^H' 
1  CO  O  HK'  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  ehlorpropionic  ether  with  sodium  ethylate. — 
Colorless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  126.5°. 
Treated  with  caustic  potassa,  only  one  atom  of  ethyl 
is  replaced  by  potassium,  and  there  is  formed  a  potas- 
sium salt  of 

Ethyl  lactic  acid,  C^H'  |  (,q  qjj  This  is  a  strong 
acid  and  isomeric  with  ethyl  lactate. 

"When  lactic  acid  is  heated  for  a  long  time  at  140- 
145°,  it  is  converted  into  dilaetic  add  CH^'O'',  ayellow, 
amorphous  substance,  which,  when  boiled  with  alka- 
lies and  acids,  ie  reconverted  into  lactic  acid. 

Lactide  (lactic  anhydride),  C'HO=  =  CH'.CH  {  §q> 

The  distillate  from  lactic  acid  is  evaporated  at  100°; 
the  residue  washed  with  cold  absolute  alcohol  and 
crystallized  from  hot  alcohol. — lihombic  plates,  fusing 
at  107°,  but  8Ha;htly  soluble  in  water,  slowly  uniting 
with  it  to  form  lactic  acid. 

Trichlorlactic  acid,  CCP.CH  j  ^o  OH  ^''^^ 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  chloral,  the 
crystallizing  compound  CCl^CII  j  p-p^j-  is  obtained, 
which  yields  the  acid  when  digested  with  moderately 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. — Crystalline  mass,  con- 
sisting of  small  prisms ;  fusing  point,  105-110°  ;  yields 
crystallizing  salts. 

lactyl  chloride,  C'H^C1=0  =  CH'.CHCl-CO.C],  is 

formed  by  the  distillation  of  zinc  lactate  with  double  its 

13* 
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weight  of  phosphorus  chloride;  phosphorus  oxichloride 
is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and,  for  the  separation  of 
the  two  products,  no  means  have  been  devised  up  to 
the  present.  I^ot  distillable  without  partial  decomposi- 
tion. Is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a-chlorpropionic  acid ;  by  alcohol,  yielding 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ethyl  a-chlorpropionate ;  when 
heated  with  alkalies,  it  yields  lactic  acid ;  and  in  con- 
tact with  zinc  and  water,  propionic  acid. 

Lactamide,  OH*  j  qq  -^^    is  formed  by  heating 

alanine  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  180- 
200°. — Colorless,  transparent  needles  or  laminae ;  fusing 
point,  275  ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

2.  Sarcolaetic    acid    (Paralactic    acid,   ethylene- 

CH^OH  .  .         .       , 

lactic  acid),  Att2  fY)  (-.Ti    is  eontamed  m  the  juice  of 

flesh  and  in  animal  secretions,  at  times  also  in  urine, 
probably  together  with  ordinary  lactic  acid.  It  is 
produced  by  hoiling  ethylene  cyanhydrine  (p.  137)  with 
alkalies,  and,  together  with  some  acrylic  acid,  by 
boiling  p-iodopropionic  acid  with  milk  of  lime. — -To 
prepare  it,  baryta  water  is  added  to  an  aqueous  extract 
of  chopped  meat,  the  whole  then  boiled,  filtered,  and 
evaporated.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  syrupy 
residue,  and  the  lactic  acid  extracted  by  means  of 
ether. — The  free  acid  is  very  similar  to  laotic  acid  of 
fennentation,  but  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  two 
acids  present  differences  in  the  degree  of  their  solu- 
bility and  in  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization 
contained  in  them.  The  calcium  salt  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  that  of  ordinary  lactic  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizes with  4  molecules  of  water.  The  zirw  salt  contains 
only  two  molecules  of  water,  is  much  more  easily 
soluble  in  water  (in  five  to  six  pai-ts  of  cold 
water),  and  also  easily  soluble  in  alcohol— Oxidized 
by  means  of  chromic  acid,  sarcolaetic  acid  is  converted 
into  malonic  acid.     Heated  up  to  130-140°,  and  the 
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residue  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  converted  into  ordinary 
lactic  acid. 

3,   Oxybutyric  Adds. 


C^IPO'  =  C^H^ 


(  Oil 
(  CO.OH. 


1.  a-Oxybutyric  acid.  Prom  monobrombutyric 
acid  by  boiling  with  barium  hydroxide.- — Colorless,  stel- 
late needles  or  flat  prisms ;  fusing  point,  43-44°.  "When 
carefully  heated  it  can  be  sublimed.  Deliquescent  in 
the  air. 

2.  p-Oxybutyric   acid,   CH».CH(OH).CH=.CO.OH. 

Is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  (sodium-amal- 

fam  and  water)  on  ethyl  aeetylacetate  (p.  82)  and  by 
oiling  propylene  cyanhydrine  with  caustic  potaesa. — 
Colorleaa,  syrupy,  very  deliquescent  liquid. 

3.  Oxyisobutyric  acid,  ^^j }  C(OH).CO.OH.   Is 

Eroduced  by  boiling  bromisobutyric  acid  with  barium 
ydroxide;  by  the  action  of  cyanhydric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  on  acetone  (aeeionic  acid);  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  amylene  alcohol  {butyllacHnic  add) ; 
by  heating  methyl  oxalate  with  methyl  iodide  and 
zinc,  and  then  treating  the  product  with  water 
{dimethoxalie  add). — Colorless  ■prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Fusing  point,  79°.  Sublimes  in  \on^  needles 
even  at  50°,  when  carefully  heated.  When  carefully 
oxidised  with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  acetone,  together  with  carbonic 
and  acetic  acids. 

4.   Oxyvaleric  Adds. 

1,  Oxyvaleric  acid.  From  bromvalerie  acid  in  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  by  treatment  with  silver  oxide. 
Its  ether  is  formed  when  ethyl  oxalate  is  heated  with 
isopropy!  iodide  and  zinc,  and   the  product  treated 
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with  water. — ^Large,  colorless,  very  easily  soluble  plates. 
J"uaiiig  point,  80°,     Sublimes  even  below  100°, 

2.  Isoxyvaleric  acid  (Ethomethoxalie  acid).  The 
ether,  boiling  at  165°,  is  produced  by  heating  ethyl 
oxalate  with  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide  and  ethyl 
iodide  and  zinc,  and  afterwards  treating  the  product 
with  water.  The  free  acid,  separated  from  the  ether, 
forms  colorless,  easily  soluble  crystals,  fusing  at  63°. 

6.   Oxycaproic  Acids. 
O.H"0._0-H»|0gojj 

1.  Leucic  Acid.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  leucine  (p.  98). — Colorless,  easily  solu- 
ble needles ;  fusing  point,  73°, 

3.  Isoleucic  acid.  (Diethoxalic  acid).  Is  obtained, 
like  isoxyvaleric  acid,  by  heating  ethyl  oxalate  with 
ethyl  iodide  and  zinc. — Colorless,  easily  soluble  crys- 
tals; fusing  point,  74.5° ;  sublimes  at50°.  "When  care- 
fully oxidized  it  gives  propione  (p.  110) ;  also  yields 
propione,  together  with  ethylcrotonic  acid  (p.  125), 
when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 


C.  BiBASic,  Diatomic  Acids,  C"H^"-^0*. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  marsh  gas  series  by  the  replacement  of 
two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  latter  by  two  carboxyl 
groups;  or  from  the  fatty  acids  by  the  replacement  of 
one  hydrogen  atom  by  the  carboxyl  group  CO.OH. 
They  are  produced  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
primary  diatomic  alcohols  containing  twice  the  group 
CH^OH ;  by  heating  the  dicyan-substitution-products 
Of  the  marsh  gas  hydrocarbons  (cyanides  of  the  hydro- 
carbons C"!!^")  and  the  monocyan-suhstitution-products 
of  the  fatty  acids  with  caustic  potassa. 
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1.   Oxalic  Add. 
OUU  =co.OH. 

Oecurrence.  Ver^  widely  distributed  in  nature;  in 
the  form  of  the  aeid  potaesiuin  salt  in  the  different 
varieties  of  Ozalis;  in  the  form  of  the  calcium  salt  in 
a  number  of  plants ;  in  urine  (some  of  the  urinary  cal- 
culi consist  entirely  of  this  salt);  in  the  form  of  the 
ammonium  salt  in  guano. 

Formaiion.  By  the  action  of  finely  divided  sodium 
on  dry  carbonic  anhydride  at  350-360°;  by  heating 
sodium  formate;  by  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen 
with  water ;  by  the  heating  of  cellulose  (paper,  linen) 
with  potassium  hydroxide ;  the  most  important  method 
of  formation  is,  however,  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great 
many  organic  substances  with  nitric  acid,  hyperman- 
ganic  acid,  etc. 

Reparation.  The  expressed  juice  of  oxalis  plants  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead, 
the  precipitate  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phuretted' hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
ciystallization.— Or  1  part  sugar  or  starch  is  heated 
with  8  parts  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1.38)  until 
action  has  ceased,  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  to 
dryness. — On  the  large  scale  it  is  also  produced  by 
heating  sawdust  with  caustic  potassa  or  soda. 

Properties.  Colorless  prisms,  soluble  in  15  parts 
water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contains  2 
molecules  water  of  crystallisation,  which  are  given  off 
at  100°.  When  carefully  heated  up  to  150°,  the  efflo- 
resced crystals  can  be  completely  sublimed ;  when 
rapidly  heated,  it  is  partially  resolved  into  carbonic 
anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  formic  acid,  and  water. 
Oxidizing  agents  transform  it  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water.  Sulphuric  aeid  resolves  it  into  water,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  carbonic  oxide.  !Nascent  hydrogen 
(zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  converts  it  into  glycolic 
acid  (p.  145)  and  acetic  aeid. 

Strong,  bibasic  acid.     Its  salts,  with  the  exception  of 
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those  of  the  alkalies,  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  mineral  acids. 

Potassium  oxalate.  The  neutral  salt  (yO*S? +11^0 
forms  easily  soluble  crystals,  which  efaoreseo  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature.  The  acid  salt  CTO*HK  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  A  still  more  acid  salt  COTIK 
+  CH^O*  +  2H^0  is  the  salt-of-sorrel  of  commerce. 

Ammonium  oxalate.  The  neutral  salt  0'(y(KB.'y 
+  H^O,  long  prismatic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  forming 
oxamide,  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  ammonia, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  acid  sail  C''0*H(NH')-4-H^0, 
prisms,  more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt ; 
when  heated,  yields  oxamic  acid. 

Calcium  oxalate,  C^O'Ca  +  H^O.  A  crystalHne 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  "When  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize slowly,  it  combines  with  three  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization.  It  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  anhy- 
drous state  by  heating  it  above  200°,  and  it  then  re- 
'  s  one  molecule  very  rapidly,  when  exposed  to  the 


Lead  oxalate,  C?0*Pb.  "White  precipitate,  insolu- 
ble in  water. — Silver  oxalate  C'D'Ag*.  White  powder, 
insoluble  in  water.     Detonates  when  heated. 

Methyl  oxalate,  C^OXCH^,  is  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  acid  potassium  oxalate  (2  parts)  with  a 
mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  (1  part)  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part), — Colorless,  rhomboidal  plates,  of 
a  weak  odor,  fusing  point,  51° ;  boiling  point,  162° ; 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  is  decomposed,  however, 
by  water,  particularly  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
yiol  ding  oxalic  acid  and  methyl  alcohol.  With  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  yields  oxamide  and  methyl  alcohol;  with 
dry  ammonia,  methyl  oxamate.  The  ethers  of  oxyiso- 
butyric  acid  (p.  161)  and  isoleucic  acid  (p.  152)  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  this  ether 
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with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide,  and  subsequent  addition 
of  water. — -The  acid  methyl  ether,  methyloxalic  acid 
CO'-H-CH*,  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from  the 
neutral  ether.     When  in  a  free  state,  it  decomposes 


Ethyl  oxalate  (OxaHc  ether),  C=O(0^H*)^  is  formed 
like  methyl  oxalate ;  is  prepared  most  readily  in  the 
following  manner:  A  mixture  of  3  parts  oxalic  acid, 
dehydrated  at  100°,  and  2  parts  absolute  alcohol,  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  is  heated  slowly  in  an  oil-bath  until 
the  thermometer  shows  125-130° ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
vapor  of  2  parts  absolute  alcohol  is  conducted  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  in  an  uninterrupted  current.  The 
product  is  then  distilled,  and  that  portion  which  boila 
at  182-186°  collected  separately. — Colorless  liquid  with 
a  slight  odor;  specific  gravity,  1,0824 ;  boiling  point, 
186° ;  does  not  mix  with  water.  Conducts  itself 
towards  water  and  ammonia,  and  zine  and  the  alco- 
holic iodides,  like  the  methyl  ether.  Its  solution  in 
absolute  alcohol  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  This  is  the  potassium 
salt  of  ethyloxalic  acid  C'O^H.C'E',  which,  in  a  free 
state,  is  readily  decomposed. 

Etliyloxy-oxalylcliloride,C'H*(X)l=C=OXci*^'^^* 

Is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxichloride  on 
potassium  ethyloxalate.— Colorless,  clear,  mobile  liquid, 
of  a  suffocating  odor;  boils  at  140°;  specific  gravity 
at  16°,  1.216 ;  fumes  in  contact  with  air,  and  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid. 

CO.NH= 
Oxamide,  Oin*N=0=^Qj^jj3  is  formed    by   the 

decomposition  of  oxalic  ether  with  ammonia ;  by  con- 
ducting cyanogen  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  further 
from  cyanogen  and  water  in  the  presence  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  aldehyde ;  and,  in  small  quantity, 
by  mixing  hydrocyanic  acid  with  manganese  super- 
oxide and  a  little  sulphuric  acid. — White  powder  or 
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long  entangled  needles;  inodorous  and  taatelesB;  insol- 
uble in  cold  water,  slightly  in  hot  water;  partially 
enblimable  without  decomposition.  Heated  in  closed 
vessels  up  to  200°  with  water,  it  is  converted  into 
neutral  ammonium  oxalate. 


«.     ^    ,  .,      CO.NH.CPH' 

Pietuyloxamide,  qq  ^tt  ™tts     Is   produced   by 

bringing  together  oxalic  ether  and  ethylamine. — Color- 
less crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water.  When  distilled  with  caustic 
potassa,  it  yields  potassium  oxalate  and  pnre  ethyl- 
amine. "Well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  ethylamine 
in  a  pure  condition  and  for  separating  it  from  di-  and 
tri  ethylamine.* 

Oxamic  acid,  C=H*]!SrO'  =  qooH  '^  produced  by 
heating  acid  ammonium  oxalate;  and  by  continued  boil- 
ing of  oxamide  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is 
separated  from  the  ammonium  salt,  obtained  in  this 
■way,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. — White,  crystal- 
line powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water;  is  rapidly 
transtbrmed  into  acid  ammonium  oxalate  by  boiling 
with  water.  Monobasic  acid,  gives  crystallizing  salts. 
Its  ethers  result  from  the  action  of  dry  or  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  the  ethers  of  oxalic  acid.     The  ethyl  ether 

^     ^  CO.NH^      ^ 
{oxamethan)  Aq  ^  paris  forms  large,  colorless,  laminous 

crystals. 

Giyoxal  (Oxalic  aldehyde),  C*H=0'  =  ^^^  Is 
produced  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of 
glycolic  acid  from  alcohol  (p.  145).^Solid,  amoi-phous 

*  Die thjl amine,    nhen  brought   together  with   oialic   ether,   jielda 
CO.N(C*HS)i 
ethyl  dieihploxamote  ^„  „  pjjjs     a  liqnid,   boiling  at  2j0-2'i4°.     When 
this  is  distilled  with  caustic  potassa,  it  jielda  pure  divthylamme.     Oxalic 
el  her  does  not  act  upon  tri  ethy!  amine. 
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maee,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Com- 
bines with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies ;  with  am- 
monia, water  being  eliminated,  forming  bases  free  of 
oxygen ;  glycosine  C°IPN*  and  glyoxaline  C'H^N'*.  Very 
dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  glyoxylic  acid  ; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

Cff.OII 
Glycolacetal,  CH /q  CPH*')^     ^'^  produced  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potassa  on  bromaeetal  (p.  105), — 
Colorless   liquid  of  a  pleasant   odor,  boiling   without 
decomposition  at  167°, 

CKfCC^H^)^      ^       ,     .      , 
Glyoxalacetal,  q^I  (O  C'H*)=  obtained   by  al- 

lowing sodium  alcoholate  to  act  upon  diehloracetal, — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  180°. 

Glyoxylic  acid,  C^H*^  =  ^q  qjj  Is  produced  by 
heating  dibromacetic  acid  with  water  and  silver  oxide; 
by  heating  ethyl  dichloracetate  with  water  to  120°; 
and,  together  with  glyeolie  acid,  by  slow  oxidation  of 
ethyl  alcohol  with  nitric  acid. — Tenacious,  pale-yellow 
syrup;  easily  soluble  in  water;  volatile  with  water 
vapor  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Unites  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  forming  glyeolie  acid.  Its  salts, 
with  the  alkalis,  combine  with  the  bisulphites  of  the 
alkalies,  forming  crystallizing  compounds. 

The  calcium  salt  (C=HO)*Ca -l- 2ffO  crystallizes  in 
hard  prisms,  which  are  difficultly  soluble.  In  its  solu- 
tion, lime-water  gives  a  white  pi-ceipitate,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  By  boiling  with  lime-water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  calcium  glycolate  and  oxalate. 

2.  Malonic  Add. 

Formation.  By  careful  oxidation  of  malic  acid  with 
potassium  bichromate ;  by  beating  cyanacetie  acid  (f>. 
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84)  with  alkalies ;  by  decomposing  barbituric  acid  (see 
Uric  Acid)  with  caustic  potasaa ;  and  by  oxidation  of 
Bareolactic  acid,  of  propylene  and  allylene. 

Properties.  Large,  lamellar  crystals,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol ;  fuses  at  132'^  and  breaks  up  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  acetic 
acid.  The  barium  salt  C^H^O^Ba+HK)  forms  silky 
tufts ;  the  calcium  salt  (C^H^^Ca)'  +  3^JH=0,  small  trans- 
parent needles.  Both  salts  are  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

Nitroso-malonie  acid,  OH'(:N"0)0',  is  formed  by 
heating  potassium  violurate  (see  TJric  Acid)  with  caustic 
potassa. — Shining,  prismatic  needles,  very  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Fuses,  when  heated,and  then  decomposes  with 
a  sharp  report. 

Amido-malonic  acid,  OII^Nn2)0*,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium-amalgam  and 
water)  on  nitroso-malonic  acid, — ^Large,  shining  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  Is  decomposed,  by  heating  alone 
or  by  wanning  its  aqueous  solution,  into  glycocine  and 
carbonic  anhj'dride. 

Mesoxalicacid,  On^0»=C0j  §Qy|[  The  ba- 
rium salt  is  produced  by  boiling  barium  alloxanate  (see 
TJric  Acid)  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  a  great  deal  of 
water  (to  15  grms.  of  the  salt  1  litre  water).  Prom  tliis 
is  obtained  the  free  acid  by  heating  with  the  required 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  40-50°,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate.  It  is  further  formed  by  adding  iodine  to 
a  solution  of  amido-malonic  acid,  which  contains  potas- 
sium iodide. — Prismatic  crystals,  very  deliquescent,  also 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  acid  dried  at  100°  still 
contains  a  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  It 
fv^es  at  150°  without  giving  off  this  water,  and  decom- 
poses at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

Barium  mesoxalate,  CCBa  +  l^ffO.  Colorless, 
microscopic  crystals,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  hot  water. — Lead  inesoxalateOiyPh  + 
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PbO,H^O,  "White  insoluble  precipitate.  Silver  mesox- 
alate  (WAg^+H^O.  Colorless,  amorphous  precipitate, 
which  ia  rapidly  transformed  into  yellowish  colored 
crystals.  Becomes  discolored  quickly  in  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, silver  oxalate,  metallic  silver,  and  free  mesoxalic 
acid. 

3.  Succinic  Adds. 

There  are  two  differently  constituted  acids  of  this 
composition  possible.     Both  are  known. 

1.  Succinic   acid    (Ethylene   succinic   acid), 

CIP.CO.OII  ,  ... 

,%TT2  (-,Q  QTT   Is  contained  m  amber,  in  some  bitummous 

coals,  in  a  number  of  plants,  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  also  in  urine.  Is  produced  by  continued  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  fats,  and  a  great  many  other  bodies ;  by 
fermentation  of  crude  calcium  malate;  and,  in  small 
quantity,  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar;  from  malic 
and  tartaric  acids  by  means  of  hydnodic  acid ;  from 
ethylene  cyanide  and  ^-cyanpropionic  a«id  by  heating 
with  alkalies. 

It  is  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  amber.  The 
acid  that  passes  over  is  purified  by  pressing  and  recrya- 
tallization. — -Most  readily  by  fermentation  of  crude 
calcium  malate  with  water  and  old  cheese  at  30-40°. 
The  calcium  succinate,  formed  in  the  course  of  several 
days,  is  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  filtered, 
evaporated,  and  the  acid  purified  by  means  of  crystal- 
lization.— Clear  crystals,  fusing  at  180°  and  boiling  at 
235°,  being  decomposed  at  this  temperature  into  water 
and  succinic  anhydride.  Soluble  in  23  parts  of  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  hot,  leas  in  alcohol.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  salt  of  uranium  in  sunlight  it  breaks  up,  in 
aqueous  solution,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  propionic 
acid. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  easily  soluble  in  water ; 
the  calcium  salt  C*II'O^Ca  is  difficultly  soluble,  separates 
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from  a  cold  eolution  with  3  moleeules,  from  a  hot  solu- 
tion with  1  molecule,  of  water  of  crystallization.  The 
ferric  salt  is  a  brown  precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water.  The  silver  salt  is  an  amorphous  white  precipi- 
tate. 

Ethyl  succinate,  C*I-I*0(C?H')',is  obtained  by  con- 
ducting hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  hot  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  succinic  acid. — Colonesa  oil,  insoluble  in  water; 
of  epeciiic  gravity,  1.037;  boiling  point,  217°. 

MonobromsuGcinic  acid,  C*II'BrO*,  and  Dibrom- 
Buccinic  acid,  C'H'Br'O*,  result,  when  succinic  acid  is 
heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  sealed  tubes  up  to 
150-180°.  The  former  is  produced  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  deal  of  water,  the  latter  when  but  little  water 
(equal  parts  waterand  succinic  acid)  is  employed.  Botli 
are  crystalline  acids ;  monobromauccinic  acid  is  much 
more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  the  dibrominated 
acid. — A  dibron[iBuccinic  acid  with  somewhat  dift'erent 
properties  (is«fi6romsw<?cm!c  cwirf)  is  formed  from  ma- 
leie  acid  by  combination  with  bromine. 

Amidosaceinic  acid  (Aepartic  acid),  C'lFNO*  = 
C^IRH"H=.  (CO.OHy.  Is  contained  in  beet-molasses ;  is 
produced  by  boiling  albuminous  bodies  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  and  by  boiling  asparagiue  with  water, 
acids,  or  alkalies. — Small,  rhombic  crystals,  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Combines,  like  glycocol,  with  bases  and  with 
acids,  forming  crystallizing  salts. 

Asparagine  (Amidosuccinamide),  C^H^N^O^  + 
H=0  =  C^II=  (Nll^)  I  CQ  qh'   Occurs  in  a  great  many 

plants,  in  asparagus,  in  liquorice  root,  in  marshmallow 
root,  in  the  root  of  scorzonera  Mspaniea,  in  beets,  in 
grain  sprouts,  in  the  plants  of  the  pea,  vetch,  and  bean 
before  the  time  of  blossoming, — It  crystallizes  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  these  plants  by  evaporation, — Color- 
less, large  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.     Not 
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volatile  without  decomposition.  It  unites  with  acids 
and  bases,  and  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  them; 
aieo  decomposed  slowly  when  boiled  with  water,  yield- 
ing amidosuccinie  acid  and  ammonia. 

SulphoBUCcinic  acid,  C^Hm  Lqjqtj''  Is  formed 
hj  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on  succinic  acid 
and  treatment  of  the  product  with  water.  Its  salts 
with  the  alkalies  are  formed  by  direct  union  of  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids  with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies, 
when  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  of  both  are  mixed, 
and  -then  boiled  for  several  hours, — Indktin<ft,  deliques- 
cent crystals.  Tribasic  acid.  When  fused  with  potassa 
it  yiel^  potassium  fumarate. 

Succinic  anhydride,  C'lI'O^  is  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  succinic  aeid  either  alone  or  with  phos- 
phorus chloride  (equal  molecules), — White  crystalline 
mass.  "When  it  is  heated  with  another  molecule  of 
phosphorus  chloride,  there  passes  over 

Succinyl  chloride,  C*IIO*CP.  An  oi!  which 
solidities  at  O*',  forming  tabular  crystals. 

Sue cin amide,  C*II*0^(NH^)^,  is  formed, like  oxamide, 
from  the  ethers. — Fine,  white  needles,  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Carefully  heated  to  200°  it  is  resolved  into 
ammonia  and 

Succinimide,  C'1I*0^.OTI  (isomeric  with  eyanpro- 
pionic  acid).  This  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  aiuiy- 
dride  in  ammonia  gas  and  by  distilling  ammonium 
succinate. — Crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  in 
rhombic  plates ;  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
sublimable ;  with  barium  hydroxide,  it  gives  the  barium 
salt  of  suecinamic  acid  0*W^0^, 
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by  heating  cyanpropionic  acid  with  alkalies.  The 
ethyl  ether  is  formed  hy  boiling  formic  and  lactic 
ethers  with  phosphoric  anhydride. — Crystals,  fusing  at 
130°;  sublimes  below  100° ;  but, when  heated  to  150°, 
is  resolved  into  propionic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  IB  more  easily  soluble  in  water  (in  5  parts),  than 
succinic  acid.  The  sodium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with 
iron  chloride. 


4.  Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

(  CO.OH      CIP.CH.CO.OII 
C'H»O=OH={c0.0H=         CIP.CO.OH. 

Formation.  By  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid  (beat 
when  the  acid  is  previously  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  pumice-stone)  and  evaporation  of  the  distil- 
late to  crystallization ;  or  by  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  at  180° ;  from  propylene  cyanide  by 
heating  with  acids  or  potaesa;  from  itaconic,  citra- 
conic,  and  mesaconic  acids  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen;  from  gamboge  by  fusing  with  potasea. 

Pn/perties.  Small,  transparent  crystals,  which  fuse  at 
112°  and  decompose  partially  at  a  higher  temperature 
into  water  and  the  anhydride.  Easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Decomposes  in  an  aqueous  solution 
in  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  uranium  in  direct  sunlight 
into  carbonic  anhydride  and  butyric  acid. 

Its  salts  are  en'stallizable  and  almost  all  soluble  in 
water,  llie  add  potassium  salt  C*H*0*.IIK  and  the 
neutral  calcium  salt  CH'OCa  +  2H*0  are  difficultly 
soluble;  the  silver  salt  C°H°0*Ag*  is  an  insoluble, 
white,  curdy  precipitate. 

The  suhstitntion-proctucts  of  pyrotartaric  acid  are 
formed  by  direct  addition  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
hydrogen  acids  to  itaconic  acid  and  the  isomeric  citra^ 
conic,  and  mesaconic  acids.  The  substitution-products 
obtained  in  this  way  from  these  acids  are  somewhat 
different  from  each  other ;  they  have  been  designated, 
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according  to  the  acid  from  which  they  are  produced, 
by  means  of  the  prefixes  ita,  citra,  and  mesa, 

Ita-,  Citra-,  and  Mesamonochlorpyrotartaric 
acids,C*H^C10,  are  produced  by  heating  the  three  aeida 
with  stronff  hydrochloric  acid.  They  all  cyrstallize. 
The  ita-aeid  melts  at  140-145°.  When  heated  with 
water  or  baeee,  it  is  transformed  into  itamalic  acid. 
The  citra^acid  is  very  unstable,  breaks  up,  in  a  dry  con- 
dition, as  well  as  in  solution,  by  eentle  heating,  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  mesaeonie  acid ;  by  heating  with 
bases,  into  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
crotonic  acid  (p.  123),  The  meaa-acid  is  more  stable ; 
fuses  without  decomposition  at  129-130°;  yields,  how- 
ever, the  same  products  as  the  citra-acid,  by  boiling 
with  water. 

Ita-,  Citra-,  and  Mesadibrompyrotartaric 
Acids,  Cn*Br*(>*,  are  crystalline,  of  difterent  solubility 
in  water ;  the  citra-acid  most  easily  soluble,  the  ita-acid 
most  difficultly.  "When  a  solution  of  its  sodium  salt 
is  heated,  the  ita-aeid  yields  easily  soluble,  eryetailine 
aconic  add  C'H^O^ ;  the  citra-  and  mesar^cids,  on  tho 
other  hand,  yield  bromcrotonic  acid  (p.  123)  under  like 
circumstances. 

"When  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  all  the  substi- 
tution-products yield  the  same  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Amidopyrotartaric  acid  (Glutamic  acid),  C'll' 
NO^  =  C^IP.NHXCO.OH)^.  Is  contained,  together  with 
amidosuecinic  acid,  in  beet-molasses ;  and  is  formed, 
together  with  the  same  acid,  by  boiling  albuminous 
substances  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Colorless, 
rhombic  octahedral  crystals ;  fusing  point,  135-140° ; 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 


The  succeeding  acids  of  this  series  are  formed  simul- 
taneously by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats  and  fatty 
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acids,  and  are  beat  separated  by  meana  of  partial  crys- 
tallization from  ethereal  solutions ;  they  are  produced 
further  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  palmi- 
tolic  acid  and  the  acida  homologous  to  it.  In  the 
latter  case  an  acid  is  always  formed,  containing  half 
as  many  carbon  atoms  as  that  from  which  it  results; 
from  palmitolic  acid  is  obtained  suberic  acid ;  from 
stearolic  acid,  azelaic  acid ;  and  from  behenolic,  brassy- 
lie  acid. 

5.  Adipic  add,  C"II"0'.  Is  produced  from  3-iodo- 
propionic  acid  by  heating  with  finely  divided  silver  to 
120-130° ;  and  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
muconic  acid  (see  Mucic  Acid) ;  is  prepared  moat  readily 
by  boiling  eebacic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  separating 
it  from  succinic  acid,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time 
by  recrystallizing  from  alcohol. — Laminie  with  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  or  flattened  prieme ;  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  fusing  point,  148°. 

A  syrupy  acid  isomeric  with  this  is  obtained  in  the 
same  way  from  a-brompropioiiic  acid. 

6.  Suberic  acid,  C*H'^^,  ia  also  formed,  when  cork 
ia  treated  for  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid.— Needles  or 
plates,  often  an  inch  in  length.  But  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  ether ;  easily  soluble  m  alcohol.— 
!Pusing  point,  140°.  AVhen  heated  with  barium  hy- 
droxide, hexyl  hydride  is  formed. 

Suberic  aldehyde,  OH'*0',  ia  formed,  together  with 
suberic  acid,  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on 
palmitolic  acid. — Thick  oil,  boiling  at  202°,  at  the 
same  time  undergoing  decomposition. 

7.  Azelaic  add  (Lepargylic  acid),  C'II'^0*.  Large 
laminEe  or  flattened  needles.  Very  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  ether,  and 
alcohol.  Fusing  point,  106°;  gives  beptyl  hydride, 
when  heated  with  barium  hydroxide. 

8.  Sebacic  acid,  C^'H'^O*,  is  best  obtained  by  boiling 
spermaceti  or  stearic  acid  with  an  equal  weight  of 
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nitrie  acid  of  speeiiie  gravity,  1.2.^Shiiiing,  lamellar 
erystals ;  more  easily  eoluble  in  ether  than  suberic 
acid,  nioro  difficultly  than  azelaic  acid ;  fusing  point, 
127-128°. 

9.  Brassylie  acid,  C"!!^"©*.  As  yet  it  has  only  been 
obtained  from  behenolic  acid  together  with  the  oily 
aldehyde  C"H^"0', — Colorless  scales,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature;  fusing 
point,  108.5°. 

10.  Roccellic  add,  C"H^O'.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been 
prepared  artificially.  Occurs  in  Roccella  tinctoria,  and 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  ammonia  or  ether. — Colorless 
prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
fusing  point,  132°. 


D.  BiBAsic,  Diatomic  Acids,  CH^"-*©*. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  derived  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  ethylene  scries  in  the  same  way  as  the 
acids  of  the  oxalic  acid  series  are  derived  from  tho 
hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh  gas  series. 

1.  Fumaric  Add. 
CW-OTPJOO-OH 

Occurrence.  In  a  great  many  plants;  in  Fumaria 
officinalis,  Corydalis  mdbosa,  G-laudum  luteum,  in  Ice- 
land moss  and  several  fungi, 

Formation  and  preparation.  When  chlorous  acid  or 
potassium  chlorate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  al- 
lowed to  act  on  benzol,  there  is  produced,  together  with 
other  bodies,  an  acid,  tricklorpkenomalic  twia  CTI'CPO', 
which  crystallizes  well  and  fuses  at  131-132°.  "When 
this  is  boiled  with  baryta  water,  barium  fumarate  is 
formed,from  which  by  exact  precipitation  with  sulphuric 
acid  the  free  acid  is  obtained.  From  dibromsuccinic  acid 
and  isodibromsuecinic  acid  by  heating  with  potassium 
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iodide ;  from  snlphosucciiiic  acid  liy  fusing  with  potassa ; 
mo8t  readily  from  malic  acid,  which  wheuheatea  to  150° 
iBreaolvedalmostcompletelyintofumaricacid  and  water. 
Properties.  Colorless  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water.  Fuses  and  vola- 
tilizes above  200°,  partially  without  decomposition, 
for  the  greater  part,  however,  being  resolved  into  water 
and  maleie  anhydride. — It  is  converted  into  succinic 
acid  hv  nascent  hydrogen,  and  when  heated  with 
hydrioSic  acid ;  combines  directly  with  bromine,  form- 
ing dibromauccinic  acid. 

Barium  fumarate,   C^H^OEa,  and  Calcium  fii- 

marate,  C'H^O'Ca,are  difficultly  soluble  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates.—iSiYrer  fumarate,  C^H^O'Ag^.  White  amor- 
phous, insoluble  precipitate.     Detonates  when  heated. 

Ethyl  fumarate,  C*H=0^.{(?IP)',  is  produced  by  dis- 
tilling ethyl  malate  either  alone  or  with  phosphorus 
chloride. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  225°. 

Maleie  acid,  C'H*0'  =  G'HXOO.OHy,  (isomeric 
with  fumaric  acid).  The  anhydride  of  this  acid  (0*H*O, 
fusing  point,  57°;  boiling  point,  196°),  is  produced  by 
heating  fumaric  acid  and  by  distilling  malicacid  rapidly. 
This  is  readily  converted  into  the  acid  by  assimila- 
tion of  water. — Colorless  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Fusing  point,  130°.  At  160°  it  is 
resolved  into  ita  anhydride  and  water.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  treated  with  hydrobromic 
acid  or  hydriodie  acid,  it  is  converted  into  fumaric 
acid.  It  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  succinic 
acid ;  with  bromine  forming  isodibromsuccinic  acid, 

Chlormaleic  acid,  C^HCl(CO.OH)^.  When  1  pari; 
tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  6  parts  phospliorus  chloride, 
there  is  formed  ehlormaleinchloride  a'HCl{OO.Cl)=,  an 
oily  substance.  This  is  decomposed  by  water,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlormaleic  acid. — Colorless, 
email  needles,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Fusing 
point,  171-172°.    Its  ether  C^HC1(C0.0.C^H7,  a  thick 
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liquid,  boiling  at  250-260°,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
phoaphorua  chloride  on  ethyl  tartrate. 

Brommaleic  and  Isobrommaleic  acids,  C^HBr 

(CO-OHV.  The  acid  barium  salts  of  these  acids  are 
formed  by  boiling  barium  dibrom-  and  isodibromsue- 
cinatee  with  water. — Both  acids  crystallize  in  easily 
soluble  prisma,  and  are  converted  into  succinic  acid  by 
nascent  hydrogen.  Brommaleic  acid  fuses  at  126°, 
isobrommalc'ie  acid  at  160°. 


2.  Ttaconic  Add. 

j  CO.OH 
1  CO.OH. 


OH'O*  =  O^H^ 


Formation.  Together  with  eitraconie  anhydride,  by 
the  distillation  of  citric  and  itamalie  acids;  by  heating 
citric  acid  to  160°.  Can  be  most  readily  obtained  in  a 
pure  condition  by  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of 
eitraconie  acid  (or  the  distillate  from  citric  acid)  to 
120-130°. 

Properties.  Colorless  rhombic  octahedrons,  soluble  in 
15  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature,  more  easily 
in  hot  water.  le  resolved,  by  heating,  into  water  and 
eitraconie  anhydride.  Combines  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen, forming  pyrotartaric  acid ;  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  hydrogen  acids,  forming  substitution-products  of 
eitraconie  acid. 

The  following  acids  are  isomeric  with  itaconie  acid. 

eitraconie  acid,  C*H«0*  =  C^HXCO.OH)^.  When 
citric  and  itaconic  acids  are  distilled,  an  oily  substance, 
eitraconie  anhydride,  C*IIW,  passes  over,  which  is  eon- 
verted  into  this  acid  by  water,  and  when  left  in  contact 
with  moist  air. — Four-sided  deliquescent  prisms.  Fuses 
at  80°.  Is  converted  into  itaconic  acid  slowly  at  100°, 
completely  when  heated  in  aqueous  solution  to  120- 
130°.  Conducts  itself  towards  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc., 
like  itaconic  acid. 

Mesaconic  acid,  C^II'O*  =  CHXOO.OH)S  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  a  dilute  solution  of  eitraconie  acid 
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with  nitric  acid  for  a  long  time ;  by  heating  citraeonic 
acid  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  100°,  and  by 
heating  citramonoehlorpyrotartaric  acid  (p.  163)aloiie  or 
with  water. — Thin,  lustrous  prisms,  which  fuse  at  208° 
and  sublime  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Con- 
ducts itself  towards  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc.,  like  ita- 
conic  acid. 

Paraconic  acid,  C'H"CH  =  C'HXCO.OH)S  is  formed, 
together  with  itamalic  acid  (p.  178),  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  itamonochlorpyrotartaric  a«id  with  water,  and 
can  be  separated  from  the  itamalic  acid  by  preparing 
the  calcium  salts  and  treating  them  with  alcohol.  ITrom 
a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  calcium  it^malate  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  whereas  the  paraconate  remains 
in  solution.  Silver  paraconate  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  itachlorpyrotartaric  acid  on  silver  carbonate. 
—The  free  acid  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble ;  fuses  at 
70" ;  yields,  when  subjected  to  distillation,  citraeonic 
anhydride ;  combines  with  hydrobromic  aoid,  forming 
itamonobrompyrotartaric  acid ;  and  is  readily  converted 
into  itamalic  acid  by  treatment  with  bases. 


FIFTH  GROUP. 

A.  Tbiatomic  Alcohols,  CII^H-sQ'. 

These  alcohols  are  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  of 
the  niarsh-gaa  series  by  the  replacement  of  tbree  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  three  hydroxyl  groups.  Only  one  of 
these  alcohols  is  known  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 

Glycerin. 

CIP.OH 

CH^O  =  CH.OH 

Cff.OH. 

Occurrence.  Kot  in  a  free  state.  In  combination 
with  acids,  as  compound  ethei's,  it  forms  most  of  the 
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fata  occurring  in  nature,  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  formed  in  small  quantities 
as  a  product  of  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

Preparation.  "When  a  fat  is  decomposed  (saponified) 
by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  alkali  or  with  lime,  the 
salts  of  the  acida  (soaps)  contained  in  the  fat  are  thrown 
down,  as  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  insolubio  in  the 
alkaline  liquid  and  the  calcium  salts  are  insoluble  in 
water;  the  glycerin,  however,  remains  dissolved,  and, 
after  saturating  the  alkali  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating,  can  be  extracted  from  the  mass.  It  is 
most  easily  obtained  by  boiling  a  fat  with  lead  oxide 
and  water.- — -The  lead  salts  (lead  plaster)  formed  are 
iQsoluble ;  in  the  water  remains  glycerin  with  a  little 
lead  oxide,  which  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.— ^Treatment  with  superheated  steam  also  decom- 
poses fats.  In  this  case  there  is  obtained  an  aqueous 
solution  of  glycerin,  upon  which  the  acids  float. 

Properties.  Colorless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  a  pure  sweet 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  tinder  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  it  appears,  by  continued  shaking 
at  a  low  winter-temperature,  it  congeals,  forming  a 
solid  crystalline  mass.  Can  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum 
without  decomposition;  in  the  air  only  with  partial 
decomposition. — When  sodium  is  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  glycerin  added,  a  crystallizing  substance  C'H' 
(OH)=^pN"a)  +  (?BK)  is  formed.— In  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion, in  contact  with  yeast,  it  is  gradually  converted 
at  20-30°  into  propionic  acid,  wim  rotten  cheese  and 
chalk  at  40°  into  alcohol  and  butyric  acid.  Heated 
with  dehydrating  substances  (concentrated  sulphuric 
or  phosphoric  acid,  potassium  bisulphfte)  it  is  converted 
into  acrolein  (p.  128). 

Chlorhydrine,  CIFCIO*  =  C'H■'C](OII)^  is  pro- 
duced when  glycerin  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  heated  for  some  time  at  100°  ;  and  by  direct 
union  of  allyl  alcohol  with  hypochlorous  acid.— Oil  of 
an  ethereal  odor,  boils  at  225-230°.  Is  converted  into 
propylene  alcohol  by  treatment  with  sodium-amalgam. 
15 
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Dichlorhydrine,  OTI^Cl^O  =  C»H»a'.OH,  ia  formed 

by  continued  heating  of  glycerin  with  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  times  its  volume  ot  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
la  most  easily  prepared  by  saturating  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  glacial  acetic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid  at  100°.  On  subsequently  distilling, 
that  portion,  which  passes  over  between  140-200°,  is 
collected  separately  and  purified  by  washing  with 
water  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  partial  distillation. — 
Oil  of  an  ethereal  odor.  The  crude  product  appears  to 
consist  of  two  isomeric  modifications,  one  of  which  boils 
at  174-178°,  the  other  at  182-184°.  Is  converted  into 
isopropyl  alcohol  by  treatment  with  sodium-amalgam. 
Treated  with  sodium  it  yields  allyl  alcohol.  Heated 
with  potassium  cyanide  it  is  converted  into  dicyanhy- 
drine  CH''(CNyOH. — Is  converted  into  epiehlorhydrine 
(monocblorhydroglyeide)  CH^CIO  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  alkalies :  a  liquid  boiling  at  118-119°,  which 
combines  with  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of 
heat  to  reform  dichlorhydrine,  and  yields  epicyanky- 
drine  C^H*(CK)0(luatrou8  crystals,  fusing  at  162°),  when 
heated  with  potassium  cyanide. 

Trichlorliydrine,  C^H'^CF,  is  formed  when  the  pre- 
ceding compounds  arc  treated  with  phosphorus  chlo- 
ride.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  158°. — Treated  with 
sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  it  yields  epidicMor- 
kydrine  (dichlorhydroglycide)  C^H'Cl*,  which  is  also 
produced,  together  with  the  isomeric  substance  acro- 
lein chloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on 
acrolein  (p.  128). — Colorless  liquid,boiling  at  101-102°. 
Combines  directly  with  1  molecule  chlorine  or  bromine 
and  with  hydrogen  acids. 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  phosphorus  bromide  act  on 
glycerin  in  the  same  way. 

Bromhydrine,  C^II*Br(OH)=,  and  Dibromhydrine, 

C^IPBr'.OlI,  are  colorless  liquirls.  The  former  boils  at 
180°,  the  latter  at  219°. 
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Tribromhydrine  (Tribromally!),  OH'Br'.  la  also 
formed  hy_  bringing  allyl  iodide  or  bromide  together 
■with  bromine. — -Colorless,  lustrous  prisma ;  fusing  point, 
16°;  boiling  point,  219-220°.  When  heated  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into 
trimmhydrine  (trieyanallyl)  C'H'(0]N')*. 

Hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  iodide  convert  gly- 
cerin into  allyl  iodide  and  psendopropyl  iodide  (p.  66). 

Glycferindisulphurie  acid,  C-'H*  |  .g^j  Q^y  The 
potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  dichlorbydrine 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphite. 
The  free  acid  is  a  deliquescent  syrup.  Its  salts  crys- 
tallize well. 

Glycermtrisulpharic  acid,  OTP(SO=.OHy.  Is 
obtained  from  trichlorhydrine,  like  the  previous  acid. 
Tribasic. 

GlycerinBulphuric  acid,  C'H*  |  |^  ^^  qjj  Is 
formed  by  mixing  glycerin  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid. — Very  easily  decomposed.  Monobasic 
acid. 

The  sulphur  compounds,  analogous  to  mercaptan, 
monolhioglycerin  OTTO'S,  dithioglycerin  C=HK)SS  and 
irithioglycerin  C*H*S*,  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium  sulphydi-ate  on  mono-,  di-,  and  trielilorhy- 
diine.  They  are  viscid  bodies,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  Ihey  combine  with 
metals  like  mercaptan. 

Compound  ethers.     Glycerin  nitrate  (Nitro- 

flyeenn).  C*H"(O.NO^)^  Glycerin  is  added  drop 
y  drop  to  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the 
mixture  afterward  poured  into  water.- — Colorless  oil, 
heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  it.  Exeeeedingly 
explosive  and  poiaonoua. 

Fats.  The  fats,  which  occur  in  nature,  are  jtar- 
tially  solid  (tallow,  lard)  and  partially  liquid  bodies 
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(fatty  oils),  and  a  number  of  varieties  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  plants  and  animals.  In  a  pure  condition  they 
are  all  colorleea,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  they  are 
generally  more  or  less  yellowish  colored  and  have  a 
taste  and  smell.  They  float  on  water  and  are  insoluble 
in  it.  Only  a  few  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  Several  of 
the  liquid  fats  dry  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time  absorb- 
ing oxygen ;  others  never  become  dry,  but  only  more 
consistent  and  rancid  from  the  formation  of  j^n  acid. 
They  arc  not  volatile.  Most  fats  are  mixtures  of  vary- 
ing proportions  of  neutral  glycerin  ethers  of  stearic 
acid  (stearin),  palmitic  acid  (palmitin),  and  oleic  acid 
(olein,  elain).  Upon  the  relative  quantity  of  these 
constituents  depends  the  consistence  of  the  fats ;  they 
are  the  more  liquid  the  more  olein  they  contain. 
Human  fat,  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  hog's  lard,  cocoa 
batter,  palm-oil,  and  tree-oil  consist  essentially  of 
these  three  compounds.  In  other  fats,  however,  there 
are  generally  contained,  in  addition  to  these,  glycerides 
of  other  acids ;  in  butter,  for  instance,  those  of  butyric, 
caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids.  Only  a  few  of  the 
natural  fats  are  ethers  of  other  alcohols;  the  principal 
ingredient  of  spermaceti,  for  instance,  is  cetyl  palmi- 
tate  (p.  74). 

The  simple  fats  can  be  prepared  artificially  by  heat- 
ing the  fatty  acid  contained  in  them  for  a  long  time 
with  glycerin  in  closed  vessels  to  200°.  In  the  same 
way  compounds  analogous  to  fats  can  be  prepared.  As 
glj^cerin  contains  3IK),  it  is  capable  of  forming  three 
series  of  ethers.  Only  a  few  of  these  compounds  will 
be  described  here. 

Monoformin,  C*H*  |  y.  ^Aq  Is  formed  by  heat- 
ing glycerin  with  oxalic  acid  to  190°,  and  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  mass  with  ether.^Colorlees  liquid. 
Can  only  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition. 
At  200°  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  allyl 
alcohol.  (Sec  Preparation  of  Allyl  Alcohol,  p.  119.) 
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Acetin,  OH*  \  ^  ^ajjaQ  is  formed  by  continued 
heating  of  glacial  acetic  acid  with  glycerin  to  100°. — 
A  liquid  with  an  ethereal  odor ;  miscible  with  little 
water. 

Diacetin,  C?W  |  9q  Q2jm;)\t  i^  formed  when  the 
heating  is  carried  to  SOO''. — Kcutral  liquid,  boiling  at 


Triacetin,  C'H''(0.C^H*O)*,by  heating  diacetin  with 
an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  250°.  Is  contained 
in  the  oil  of  Evonymus  Europmus.    Liquid,  boiling  at 


Trilaurin,  OH5{0.C'*H^0)',  occurs  in  the  fruit  of 
laurel,  in  butter  of  cocoa,  and  in  pichurim  bcane ;  and 
can  be  obtained  by  boiling  these  with  alcohol. — Color- 
less, small  needles,  which  fuse  at  44-46°. 

Tripalmitin,  Cqi*(0.C"H*"O)'.  Contained  in  most 
fats,  particularly  abundantly  in  palm-oil.  Prom  this 
it  can  be  obtained  pure  by  strong  pressure,  repeated 
washing  of  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  recrystalliza- 
tion  of  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  from  ether. 
Artificially,  it  is  obtained  by  beating  glycerin  with  an 
excess  of  palmitic  acid  to  270°  for  several  hours. — 
Small  colorless  crystals,  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  but  slightly  soluble;  easily  soluble  in 
ether. 

Tristearin,  C3H=(0.C'*H«'0)^  It  can  be  obtained 
pure  from  solid  fats  by  repeatedly  extracting  them  with 
cold  ether,  pressing  the  residue,  and  crystallizing 
several  times  from  ether.  Artifieall^,  it  can  be  pre- 
pared like  palmitin.— It  crystallizes  in  laminse,  which 
fuse  at  66.5°.  The  fusing  point  is,  however,  changed 
when  the  substance  is  heated  only  a  few  degrees  above 
it  and  theu  allowed  to  solidify. 
15* 
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Triolein,  C3II»(0.C'«H''0)».  It  can  be  prepared  from 
liquid  oils,  for  instance  olive  oil,  when  these  are  only 
gently  heated  with  concentrated  caustic  potaasa.— 
Colorless  oil,  which  becomes  oxidized  very  easily  in  the 
air. 

Succinin,  C'll"  \  qj  c*JJ*(y  ^^  formed  by  heating 
equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  succinic  acid  at  220°. — ■ 
Brown,  hard  mass,  insoluble  in  watei-,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 

B.  Monobasic,  Triatomic  Acids,  CWO". 

Glyceric  Acid. 
C'H^O'  =  CnXOH).CH{OH).CO.OH. 

Formation.  Prom  glycerin  by  oxidation, eitherwith 
nitric  acid  or  with  bromine  and  water ;  from  nitrogly- 
cerin by  spontaneous  decomposition  ;  also  probably  by 
heating  dibrompropionic  acid  with  silver  oxide  and 
water. 

Preparation.  1  part  glycerin  is  mixed  in  a  glass 
cylinder  with  somewhat  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  and  1  part  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.5 
then  introduced  below  it  by  means  of  a  long-necked 
funnel ;  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  five  or  six  days  and 
then  dissolved  in  a  large  amount  of  water,  neutralized 
with  lead  oxide  and  filtered  boiling  hot.  The  crude 
lead  salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  and  allowing  to  cool, 
is  purified  and  then  decomposed  in  an  aqueous  solution 
by  means  of  suphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties.  Thick,  unerystallizable  syrup,  of  a  faint 
yellowish  color;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all 
proportions.     Monobasic  acid. 

Calcium  gljcerate,  {C*H^*)^Ca-(-2IP0.  Small, 
white,  concentrically-grouped  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. , 

Lead  glycerate,  (CH''0*)'Pb.  Hard,  crystalline 
crusts,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in 
hot  water. 
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Decompositions.  The  pure  acid  heated  to  140°  is 
converted  into  a  brownish  mass,  resembling  gum  arable ; 
it  absorbs  water  with  avidity  and  breaks  up  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  water  and  pyroracemie  acid.  Pyro- 
tartaric  acid  and  pyrotartaric  anhydride  are  formed  as 
secondary  products  in  this  reaction, — By  boiling  glyceric 
acid  with  potassa, oxalic  and  lactic  acids  are  produced; 
fusing  caustic  potassa  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  formic 
acids.  Ilydriodic  acid  (phosphorus  iodide  and  water) 
converts  it  into  iodopropionic  acid  (p.  91).  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  the  free  acid  or  the 
lead  salt,  ^-chlorpropionyl  chloride  (p.  90)  is  formed. 

Serine  (Glyceramic  acid,  aniidolactic  acid),  C^H^ 
KC  =  C^H^  j  ^^j  I  CO.OH,  is  formed  when  glue  is 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Hard,  brittle  crys- 
tals ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  difficultly  in 
cold  (in  82  parts  at  10°),  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Combines  with  acids  and  bases ;  yields  glyceric  acid, 
when  treated  with  nitrous  acid. 

Cystine,  OT-FNOS  probably  =  C^n^  1 1^,  }  CO. 
OH,  As  yet,  only  found  in  urinary  calculi  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  in  urinary  sediments. — As  a  stone,  it 
is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color,  translucent,  crystalline. 
In  a  pure  condition,  crystallizing  in  colorless,  transpa- 
rent lamiuEe,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies.  From  a  solution  in  hot  aqueous  potassa, 
it  crystallizes  slowly  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid, 


Pyroracemie  acid  (pyruvic  acid),  C*H*0*  =  OH'. 
CO.CO.OH,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tar- 
taric and  glyceric  acids.— Liquid,  boiling  at  165-170°, 
Buifers  partial  decomposition,  however,  when  distilled, 
carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrotartaric  acid  being  formed. 
Monobasic  acid.  Gives  crystallizing  salts,  which  are 
changed  when  their  solutions  are  neated.  iNascent 
hydrogen  converts  it  into  lactic  acid.     On  boiling  it 
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with  barium  hydroxide  for  some  time,  it  is  broken  up 
into  oxalic  acid,  a  crystalline  substance,  difficultly  eoln- 
ble  in  water,  uvitic  add  C'H^O'  (see  Aromatic  Com- 
pounds), and  a  syrupy  liquid  uvitonie  acid  C*II^O'. 

Carbacetoxylic  acid,  C^HKH  =  CIP(OII).CO.CO. 
OH  (isomeric  with  malonic  acid).  Is  produced,  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  3-chlorpropionic  acid  ie  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  a  great  excess  of  silver  oxide, — 
Thick  syrup,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Monobasic. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  glyceric  acid ;  hy- 
driodic  acid  at  200°  into  pyrotartaric  acid. 

C.  BiBASic,  Triatomic  Acids,  C"H^"-^0*. 
1.    Tartronie  Acid  {Oxymalonic  Acid). 

Formation.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  nitrotartaric  acid ;  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  acid;  and  probably  also 
by  boiling  grape-sugar  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
copper  oxide. 

Properties.  Large,  colorless  prisms,  which  fuse  at 
175°  and  are  resolved  at  this  temperature  into  water, 
carbonic  anhydride,  and  glycolid  (p.  146). 

2.  Malic  Acid  {Oxysuccinic  Acid). 

i.  ±nr  _  I  cmcO.OIL 

Occurrence.  Is  very  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  partially  united  with  metak, 
as,  for  instance,  with  potassium  in  sweet  cherries,  par- 
tially in  a  free  state,  as  in  the  juice  of  unripe  apples, 
unripe  grapes,  the  berries  of  mountain-ash,  etc. 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  boiling  monobrom- 
succinic  acid  with  water  and  silver  oxide ;  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  asparagine. — Most  practicably 
prepared  from  the  berries  of  mountain-ash  which  are 
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not  quite  ripe.  The  boiled  and  filtered  juice  of  these 
berries  Ib  mixed  with  bo  much  milk  of  lime,  that  it 
still  remains  slightly  acid,  and  then  boiled  for  some 
time.  During  the  boiling  the  neutral  calcium  salt 
separates.  This  is  diseolvea  in  nitric  acid  (diluted  with 
ten  times  its  volume  of  water),  a  saturated  boiling 
solution  being  formed.  On  cooling,  acid  calcium  ma- 
late  crystallizes  out,  which  is  then  thoroughly  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization.  From  its  Bolution  the  insolu- 
ble lead  salt  is  precipitated  by  means  of  lead  acetate, 
this  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated. 

Properties,  Crystallizable  with  difficulty ;  deliques- 
cent in  the  air ;  has  a  very  acid  taste ;  fusing  point, 
100°  ;  at  180°  it  is  decomposed,  forming  water,  fumaric 
acid,  maleie  acid,  and  maleic  anhydride.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  occurring  m  nature  rotates  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  On  being  heated  with 
hydrobromic  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  bromsuceinie 
acid;  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  into  succinic  acid. 
It  is  also  reduced  to  succinic  acid  in  the  animal 
organism. 

Th.eneulral  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  deliquescent.  The 
neviral  calcium  salt  O^H^O'Ca  forms  large,  shining, 
easily  soluble,  fohous  prisms.  "When  a  solution  of  this 
■  salt  is  boiled,  an  almost  insoluble  salt  with  1  molecule 
water  of  crystallization  is  thrown  down.  The  acid 
calcium  salt  (H.C*HO')^Ca  +  8H=0  forms  large,  trans- 
parent crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  in  hot  water. 

Ethyl  malate,  C?H^OH)  j  §o  §" 5h=  ^  produced 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  absolute  alco- 
hol with  hydrochloric  acid  gas. — Liquid,  not  diatillable 
without  decomposition. 

Ethyl  acetylmalate,  CTP(O.C^H^)  j  cSiaSn'! 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  ether, 
without  the  aid  of  heat. — A  liquid,  boiling  at  258°. 
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"When  treated  with  caustic  potassa,  it  ia  resolved  into 
acetic  and  malic  acids  and  alcohol. 


Is  formed  when  dicyanhydrine  (p.  170)  ie  boiled  with 
caustic   potassa.— Colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Fusing  point,  135°, 
The  following  acids  are  isomeric  with  this : — 

Hamalic  acid,  CH'O*,  is  produced  by  heating  ita- 
monochlorpyrotartaric  acid  (p.  163)  with  water  or 
carbonates. — Long,  white  needles.  Delic^uoacent,  easily 
eoluble  in  alcohol  and  other.  Fusing  point,  60-65°. 
By  heating,  it  is  resolved  into  water,  itaconic  acid,  and 
citraconie  anhydride, 

Ciiramalic  add,  CII'O''.  Citraconie  acid  combines 
directly  with  hypochloi-ous  acid,  forming  chloreitra- 
malicacid  C^n'OlO*,  a  solid  amorphous  substance  which, 
when  heated  with  zinc  in  an  aqueous  solution,  ia  con- 
verted into  citramalic  acid,  Chlorcitramalic  acid  is 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  citraconie 
acid. — Amorphous  deliquescent  mass. 

Mesamalic  acid,  CH'O*.  Is  obtained  from  mesamo- 
nochlorpyrotartarie  acid,  like  itamalic  acid.  Deliques- 
cent mass,  that  fuses  at  about  60°. 

Glutaric  add,  CH'O*.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  amidopyrotartarie  acid  (p.  163).^ 
Syrupy  mass,  difficultly  cry  stall  izable. 


4.  Adipmtialic  add,  C'lT'O*.  From  monobromadipic 
acid  by  decomposing  it  with  potassa-ley.^ — Easily  solu- 
ble, sticky,  gradually  crystallizing  mass. 
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D.   TkIB ASIC,  TeI ATOMIC  AciDS,  C"IP''~^0*. 

Tricarhallylic  Acid. 
CH^.CO.OH 

Cfiwo'  =  cn.co.on. 
cn^.co.oH. 

Formation.  By  heating  tricyanhydrine  with  caustic 
potassa  and  by  the  action  of  naeeeiit  hydrogen  (sodium- 
amalgam  and  water)  on  aeonitic  acid. 

Properties.  Colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms. 
Fusing  point,  157-158°.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether. 

The  calcium  salt,  (C»H*0«)2Ca»  +  4nK),  is  a  white, 
amorphous  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  tricarballylate,  C*H^(CO.O.C^H0^  Color- 
less liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at 
about  300°. 


E.  Tribasic,  Triatomic  Acids,  C"iP'^~K)\ 

Aeonitic  Acid. 
C^n^O"  =  C»H3(C0.0H)». 

Occurrence.  As  calcium  salt  in  Aconitum  napellus, 
in  Delphinium  consoUda,  and  Equisetumjluviatile. 

Formation.  By  rapidly  heating  citric  acid  until 
oily  streaks  appear  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  with  ether. 

IVoperties.  Colorless  laroinse  or  verrueose  crystal- 
line mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Fusing  point,  140°.  It  is  resolved  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  itaconic  acid,  and 
citraconic  anhydride.  It  combine  with  hydrogen, 
forming  tricarhallylic  acid. 

The  calcium  salt,  (C^IP09)3CaS  +  QWO,  foi-ms 
colorless,  difficultly  soluble  prisms. 
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An  acid,  iaomeric  with  aconitic  acid,  aceeoniUc  acid, 
is  produced  in  the  form  of  its  ethyl  ether  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  ethyl  bromaectate. 


SIXTH  GROUP. 

A.  Tetratomic  Alcohols,  C"n'"+'0*. 

Erythrite  {Erythrogludn,  PhyeUe). 

Occurrenee  and  preparation.  Exists  ready  formed  in 
Protoeoceus  vulgaris.  Is  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  erythrine  (a  substance  contained  in  a  number  of 
lichens,  for  example  Roccella  Montagriei)  by  means  of 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. — The  lichens  are  exhausted 
with  milk  of  lime,  the  extract  evaporated  to  one- 
quarter  its  volume,  and  the  lime  then  precipitated  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
syrupy  consistence.  After  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
and  after  standing  for  some  time,  erythrite  crystallizes 
out,  and  can  then  be  purified  by  reeryetallization. 

Froperties.  Large,  clear  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether.  Tastes  sweet;  fuses  at  120°,  and  volatilizes  at 
300°,  undergoing  partial  decomposition. — When  heated 
with  caustic  potassa  to  240°,  it  yields  oxalic  acid; 
when  heated  with  concentrated  bydriodic  acid,  the 
iodide  of  secondary  butyl  alcohol  (p.  69)  is  formed. 

Erythrite  nitrate  (nitroerythrite),  C*H«(0.XO)*,  is 
produced  by  treating  erythrite  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.— Large,  shining,  lamellar 
crystals;  fusing  point,  61°.  Detonates  under  the 
hammer. 
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B,  Monobasic,  Tetratomic  Acids,  C"IP''0. 

Erythroglucie  Add. 
C'H'0=  =  <>H^(OH)»CO.OH. 

Is  produced  when  a  solution  of  erythrite,  to  which 
is  added  platinum  black,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact 
with  the  air  for  a  long  time ;  and  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  erythrite.— Crystalline,  very  deliquescent 


C.  BiBASic,  Tetratomic  Acids,  CIP^-^O'. 
1.   Tartaric  Add. 

C'H'0'  =  c-iP(OH)'|g°;Oj;^ 

Occurrence  and  formation.  Most  particularly  in 
grape-juice.  The  crude  tartar,  which  is  deposited  from 
new  wine,  is  potassium  bitartrate.  It  is  formed  by 
boiline  several  salts  of  dibromsuceinic  acid,  especially 
the  silver  salt,  with  water ;  and,  in  small  quantity,  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  carbohydrates  with  nitric  acid,  in 
company  with  saccharic  and  mucic  acids. 

Preparation.  Purified  tartar,  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  is  mixed  with  one-quarter  its  weight  of  finely 
pulverized  chalk,  and  the  mixture  gradually  thrown 
into  boiling  water  in  small  portions.  By  this  means 
the  tartar  is  decomposed,  forming  neutral  potassium 
tartrate,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  in  calcium 
tartrate,  which  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  insoluble 
powder.  By  means  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
the  neutral  potassium  salt  is,  in  its  turn,  converted 
into  calcium  tartrate.  From  the  calcium  salt  the  tar- 
taric acid  is  separated  by  digesting  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  calcium  sulphate  filtered  off,  and  the 
solution  of  the  acid  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Properties.     It  crystallizes  in  clear,  oblique,  rhombic 

prisma,  of  a  strongly  acid  taste ;  it  is  inodorous  and 

easily  soluble  in  water.     Its  solution  rotates  the  plane 

of  polarization  towards  the'  right ;  the  solution  of  the 

16 
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acid,  obtained  from  succinic  acid,  ie,  however,  optically 
inactive.  It  differs  from  similar  acids  in  the  fact  that 
it  gives  a  powdery  precipitate  of  potaeeium  bitartrate 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre  and  potassium 
chloride.  Heated  in  the  air,  it,  as  well  as  its  salts, 
diffuses  an  odor  of  burnt  sugar.  It  melts  at  135°,  and,. 
at  this  temperature,  without  loss  of  water,  is  converted 
into  two  isomeric,  deliquiaeent  acids,  metatariarie  and 
isotartaric  adds.  When  more  strongly  heated,  water  is 
given  off,  and  it  is  transformed  into  tartaric  anhydride 
C^HO",  a  white  powder,  which  in  contact  with  water 
or  bases,  is  gradually  reconverted  into  tartaric  acid. 
Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  is  resolved  into  pyruvic 
(p.  175)  and  pyrotartaric  acids  (p.  162),  secondary  pro- 
ducts being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Ilydriodic  acid 
(phosphorus  iodide  and  water)  reduces  it  to  malic  and 
'  c  acids. 


Fotasssium  tartrate.  The  neutral  salt,  C^H^O'K', 
forms  large,  very  soluble  crystals.  The  acid  salt, 
C^H^O*.HK  (tartar),  is  deposited  iu  an  impure  condition 
in  wine  casks,  in  the  form  of  gray  or  dirty  red  crusts. 
The  pure  salt  forms  small,  transparent,  weakly  acid- 
tastine,  very  difficultly  (in  240  parts  cold  water)  soluble 
crystals,  or  white  crystalline  crusts. 

Sodium  tartrate.  The  neutral  salt,  C*H*0^]S"a^  4- 
2H»0,  and  the  acid  salt,  C'KK^HNa.  +  11=0,  are  both 
crystal lizable,  the  latter  much  more  soluble  than 
tartar. 

Potassium-sodinm  tartrate  (Seignette  salt), 
C*II*0*KN'a  +  4H=0,  results  from  saturating  cream  of 
tartar  with  sodium  carbonate.  Large  crystals,  easily 
soluble,  stable  in  the  air. 

Calcinm  tartrate,  C*H*0°Ca  +  4H^0,  oecura  in  a 
number  of  plants,  also  in  grape-juice,  hence  ofteji 
found  in  crystals  on  crude  tartar.  J'ormed  by  double 
decomposition:  a  white  crystalline  powder,  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  acetic  acid, 
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autl  ammonium  chloride. — Is  deposited  from  a  mixture 
of  lime-water,  with  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  in  the 
form  of  large  shining  crystals. 

Lead  tartrate,  C*H*O^Pb,  white  voluminous  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  ammonia, 
When  this  solution  is  boiled,  there  is  thrown  down  a 

salt  O'lPOTb^  =  C=H=(^Pb')  j  QQQi'h. 

Antimonyl-potassium  tartrate  (Tartar  emetic), 
C*H*0'(SbO)K  +  gil^O,  is  prepared  by  digesting  anti- 
mony oxide  with  cream  of  tartar  and  water.  Crys- 
tallizes in  shining  octahedral  or  tetrahedral  crystals, 
which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  108°,  and 
become  white  and  opaque.  Soluble  in  14  parte  of 
water  of  the  ordinary  temperature.  Acids  precipitate 
from  its  solution  insoluble  antimony  compounds. 
Barium,  lead,  and  silver  salts  precipitate  salts  which 
are  analogous  in  composition  to  tartar  emetic.  At 
200°  the  anhydrous  salt  loses  another  molecule  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  salt  C*II'0'SbK  (analo- 
gous to  the  lead  salt  O'H^OPb^),  from  which  with  the 
aid  of  water  tartar  emetic  is  regenerated. 

Ethyl  tartrate,  OII=(§h)  {  caaSH^  ^^formed, 
when  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  conducted  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  tartaric  acid. — Liquid ;  mixes  with 
water ;   not   volatile   without   decomi^sition, — Ethyl- 

tartaricacid(yK^(QTT\  \  riAntr  When  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  is  evaporated,  this  com- 
pound is  left  behind, — Crystalline,  very  deliquescent, 
easily  decomposable  acid. 

Xtnyl  acetyltartrate,  C^^^^  I  nn        /  i  CO  0  C^H* 

o'c^H^o) 

1  rn'o'r/TT'  '^^^"^^  from  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride 
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on  cooled  ethyl  tartrate.  The  former  is  a  colorless  oil, 
not  volatile  without  decomposition  ;  the  latter  forms 
large  "clear  crystals,  which  fuse  at  67°  and  boil  at  288- 
290°  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  can  be 
crystallized  from  boiling  water. 

Nitrotartaric  acid,  *^^lo  ncp)  1  CO  OH  ^^^^®° 
finely  jiulverized  tartaric  acid  is  dissolved  in  very  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  added  to  the  solution,  there  is  formed  a  pasty 
mass,  which,  when  pressed  between  porous  stones, 
leaves  behind  a  white  shiny  mass  of  nitrotartarie  acid. 
This  is  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution  decomposes 
very  rapidly,  and  yields  tartronie  acid  (p.  176)  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation. 

Ethyl  nitrotartrate,  C=H*{0.N07{C0.0.C=H7. 
Is  produced  when  ethyl  tartrate  and  a  mixture  of  con- 
centrated nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  brought  to- 
gether.— Colorless  prisms  ;  fusing  point,  45—46°. 

The  following  acid  is  isomeric  with  and  very  similar 
to  tartaric  acid  : — 

2.  Hacemia  Acid. 
C'H«0«. 

This  occurs,  together  with  tartaric  acid,  in  a  number 
of  varieties  of  grapes.  It  can  be  prepared  artificially  by 
heating  cinchonin  tartrate  to  170° ;  by  oxidizing  several 
of  the  carbohydrates.  The  acid  formed  from  dibrom- 
Buccinic  acid  with  water  and  silver  oxide  appears  to  be 
raeemie  acid.  It  forms  clear,  rhombic  prisms  with  1 
molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  given  off 
at  100°.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  tartaric  acid. 
At  an  elevated  temperature  and  towards  reagents,  it 
conducts  itself  almost  precisely  like  the  latter.  It 
causes,  however,  a  precijiitate  in  a  solution  of  calcium 
chloride  and  even  of  gypsum,  whereas  free  tartaric 
acid  does  not  precipitate  these  solutions.     Precipitated 
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calcium  racemate  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  am- 
monium chloride. 

When  acid  sodium  racemate  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia, there  are  formed,  when  the  crystallization  takes 
place  slowly,  two  different  salts  of  the  same  composi- 
tion and  appearance  C'HO'NaNH*.  These  have,  how- 
ever, such  diseimilar  and  unsymmetrical  hemihedral 
faces,  that  the  forms  are  not  eongruout,  the  form  of 
the  one  being  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  other.  The 
crystals  of  the  one  salt  rotate  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion towards  the  right,  those  of  the  other  towards  the 
left.  The  free  acids,  separated  from  the  salts,  show 
the  same  difference  in  their  form  and  their  conduct  to- 
wards polarized  light.  Theacid,whiehrotatesthe  plane 
towards  the  right  is  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  the  other  is  a 
peculiar  acid,  isomeric  with  this,  antitartarie  acid.  "With 
bases  they  form  two  series  of  salts,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  same  way.  When  both  acids  are 
mixed  together  in  a  solution,  there  arc  formed  crystals 
of  raeemic  acid,  which  are  optically  inactive,  an  evo- 
lution of  heat  accompanying  the  formation. 


The  acids  homologous  with   tartaric  acid  are  only 
very  imperfectly  known. 


D.  Trieasic,  Tbtratomic  Acids,  C"H^"-*0'. 

Gitnc  Acid. 
Cn'O'  =  CH^OH(CO.OII).'' 

Occurrence.  Particularly  in  lemon-juice,  in  a  free 
state.  Purther,  in  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  many 
other  acidulous  sweet  fruits;  in  beet-juice ;  in  the  bark 
of  Fyrus  mains  and  ^sculus  hippocastanum. 

Preparation.  Has  notas  yet  been  prepared  artificially. 
Lemon-juice,  clarified  by  boiling  with  albumen,  is 
saturated  while  warm  with  chalk  and  milk  of  lime ; 
the  insoluble  calcium  citrate,  which  separates,  filtered 
off,  washed,  and  decomposed  by  means  of  dilute  sul- 
16* 
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phuric  acid. — Direct  evaporation  of  the  juice  does  not 
yield  the  acid  in  a  crystalline  form,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  other  substances. 

Properties.  Colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  priams, 
of  a  strong,  agreeable,  acid  taste ;  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Tuses  at  100°  in  its  water  of  crystallization, 
in  an  anhydrous  condition  at  153-154°,  Its  solution 
is  not  precipitated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  lime- 
water,  but  the  precipitation  ensues  on  heating  the 
solution. 

Potassium  citrate  (neutral),  C=H=0'^' +  H^O, 

clear  deliquescent  needles,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — Mon- 
acid  salt,  C"ITOTIK%  white,  amorphous,  easily  soluble 
mass,  is  produced  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions 
of  2  molecules  of  the  neutral  potassium  salt  with  1 
molecule  of  free  citric  acid. — Diacid  salt,  C*II'0'H''K  + 
2H^0,  large,  transparent  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  is  formed,  when  citric  acid  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  neutral  salt,  in  double  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  already  present  in  the  salt,  and  then  the 
whole  evaporated. 

Calcium  citrate,  (C*II'O0'Ca'-i-41PO.  Fine,  crj's- 
talline  powder,  dilEcultly  soluble  in  water ;  is  precipi- 
tated by  heating  its  solution. 

Silver  citrate,  C^H'O^Ag'.  White  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  water. 

Methyl  citrate,  C^IIXOII)  \  {CO.O.CWf,  and  Ethyl 
citrate,  OTI^OH)^  (CO.O.O^H')*,  are  formecl  by  con- 
ducting hydrochloric  acid  into  solutions  of  citric  acid 
in  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol. — Compounds  not  volatile 
witliout  decomposition.  The  methyl  ether  crystallizes ; 
the  ethyl  ether  is  oleaginous. 

Ethyl  acetylcitrate,  C«H*(O.Cai=0)  -;  (CO.O.C'llJ, 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  ethyl 
citrate, — A  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  288"^. 
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-Decompositions.  Heated  to  175°,  citric  acid  is  eon- 
verted  into  aeonitic  acid,  water  being  eliminated. 
When  distilled  it  yields  citraconic  anhydride.  Oxi- 
dizing agents  decompose  it,  yielding  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, oxalic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  decompose  the  free  acid  and  its  alkaline  salts 
in  aqueous  solution,  forming  chlorine  or  bromine  sub- 
stitution-pi-oducts  of  methyl  acetate,  together  with 
chloroform  or  bromoform. 


SEVENTH  GROUP. 


Alcohols  which  arc  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons 
by  the  replacement  of  five  hydrogen  atoms  by  five 
hydroxyl  groups  are  not  known.  Only  one  penta^ 
tomic  acid  is  known.     It  is  bibasic, 

Aposorhia  Add,  OIPO^  =  C'H=(OH)=j  COOH  ^^ 
formedj  together  with  tartaric  and  racemic  acids,  by 
the  oxidation  of  sorbine  (p.  197}  with  nitric  acid, — 
Colorless  laminae  or  pointed  rhombohedral  crystals: 
easily  soluble  in  water;  fuses  at  110°,  at  the  same 
time  giving  off  ivater;  decomposes  completely  at  170°. 


EIGHTH  GROUP. 
A,  Hexatomic  Alcohols,  C"H^"+*0*. 

Only  such  hexatomic  alcohols  are  known  that  are 
derived  from  hexyl  hydrides.  Of  these  there  can 
exist  four  isomeric  modifications,  of  which  two,  man- 
nite  and  duleite,  are  known,  Mannite  is  undoubtedly 
a  derivative  of  normal  hexyl  hydride,  and  has  the  con- 
stitution expressed  by  the  formula  CH^.OH.CH.OH. 
CH.OH.CH,OH,CH.OII.CniOII.  Duleite  appears  to  bo 
a  derivative  of  ethyl-isobutyl  (p.  30) ;  and  has,  hence, 
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the  constitution  expressed  by  the  formula  CH^OII. 
1  CIP.OH 


CII.OII.CH.OH.C.OH 


cn^.OH. 


1.  Manniie. 
C«H'0«  =  CHXOI-Ij^ 

Occurrence.  Pretty  widely  distributed.  In  celery, 
in  sponges,  in  sea  grasses,  in  the  wood  of  Pinus  larix, 
in  the  bark  of  Canella  alba;  moat  particularly,  how- 
ever, in  manna,  the  dried  juice  of  Fraxinus  omus. 

Formation.  During  the  fermentation  of  sugar  under 
certain  circumstances.  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  {sodium-amalgamj  on  grape-sugar. 

Preparation,  Manna  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and,  when  the  solution  cools,  mannite  crystallizes  out ; 
by  pressing  and  recrystallization,  it  is  purified. 

Properties.  Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine,  color- 
less crystals ;  from  water  in  large,  clear  prisms.  Of 
very  sweet  taste,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Fusing 
point,  166°.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution 
of  copper  sub.cbloride  nor  the  solutions  of  the  noble 
metals. — ^In  contact  with  cheese  and  chalk  it  is  resolved, 
at  40°,  into  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  alcohol, 
and  lactic,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids. — In  aqueous  solu- 
tion, in  contact  with  platinum-blaek  or  with  testicle- 
substance  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  a  syrupy 
sugar,  mannitose  (>H'^,  which  ia  capable  of  under- 

fomg  fermentation. — When  heated  with  concentrated 
ydriodic  acid,  it  yields  s-hexyl  iodide  (p.  72). — It 
combines  with  bases  forming  amorphous,  easily  de- 
composable comix>unda. 

Mannite  nitrate  (nitromannite),  C^HXO.NO)*,  is 
formed  by  treating  mannite  with  a  mixture  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.— Fine  prisms,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Fuses  at  72° ;  and  detonates  at 
120°,  or  under  the  hammer,  with  a  sharp  report, 

Mannite  acetate,  C^H^(0.C^H30)'.  Is  produced  by 
heating  mannite  for  a  long  time  with  acetic  anhy- 
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dride. — White,  granular,  crystalline  mass,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol.     Fuses  at  about  100°. 

Mannitan,  C^H'W,  is  formed  from  mannite  by 
heating  to  200°,  and  by  continued  boiling  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid. — Sweet  tasting  eyrup, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Is  reconverted  into  mannite,  slowly  in  moist  air, 
rapidly  by  boiling  with  barium  hydroxide. — Ethers  of 
mannitan  are  formed  by  heating  mannite  with  organic 
acids. 

Several  bodies,  which  are  isomeric  with  mannitan, 
occur  in  nature. 

dnerclte,  OTI"0*.  In  acorns. — Colorless,  mono- 
clinic  crystals  of  a  sweet  taste ;  fusing  point,  235'^. 

Finite,  CH"0'.  In  the  sap  of  the  California  pine 
{Pinus  lamhertiana). — Colorless,  nodular  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

Isodulcite,  C^H'^0'  +  H'^O.  By  decomposition  of 
quereitrine  (see  G-lucosides)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
—Large,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  easily  soluble 
in  water.  Fuses  at  105-110°,  at  the  same  time  losing 
its  water  of  crystalliaation. 

Hes^eridine  sugar,  C«H'^0*  +  IPO.  By  the  de- 
composition of  hesperidine.~Co]orless,  easily  soluble 
crystals.     Fuses  at  71-76°,  and  loses  its  water  at  100°. 

2.  Dulcite  (Melamvyrin). 
C«H'^  =  C=H8(0H)«. 

Occurrence.  In  Melampyrum  nemorosum,  Scropku- 
laria  nodosa,  Rhinanthus  Ckrista  Galli,  Evonymus 
Europmus,  and  other  plants.  In  the  largest  quantity 
in  duleite-manna,  a  variety  of  manna  of  unknown 
origin,  coming  from  Madagascar. 
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Formation.  It  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amaleam  on  sugar  of  milk. 

Properties.  Large,  well-formed,  monoclinic  crys- 
tals. Easily  soluble  in  water,  but  slightly  in  alcohol ; 
fusing  point,  182° ;  like  mannite,  it  gives  P-hexyl  iodido 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 

Dnlcite  acetate,   OTIXO.CTPO)".     Is  formed,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  diacetate  and  other  acetyl  derivatives, 
y  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetic  anhydride,  or 
acetyl  chloride  on  duleito, — Small  white  crystals,  tliat 
fuse  at  171°;  but. slightly  soluble  even  in  boiling 
water,  moderately  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  following  substance  is  isomeric  with  mannite 
aud  dulcite : — 

Sorbite,  C"II'*0°.  Is  contained  in  the  berries  of 
Sorbus  acuparia. — Small,  line  needles,  which  contain 
J  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  fuse  at  110- 
111°  in  an  anhydrous  condition.  Almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions. 

B.  Monobasic,  Hexatomic  Acids,  C"H"'0^. 
Glucic  Acid. 

cii'^o'  =  c*^«{OII)^co.OH. 

Formation.  From  grape-sugar.  The  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  the  excess 
of  chlorine  removed  by  means  of  a  current  of  air, 
silver  oxide  then  added  until  the  atid  reaction  dis- 
appears, and  the  filtrate  from  silver  chloride  evai>orated, 
after  the  removal  of  the  dissolved  silver  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Properties.  Almost  colorless  syrup,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  mono- 
basic acid. 

The  calcium  salt,  {<yH."G'fGa  +  2H^0,  and  the  barium 
salt,  (mi"07Ba  -I-  ?>W0,  crystallize  in  prisms. 

The  following  acids  are  isomeric  with  glucic  acid : — 
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Mannific  acid,  C"H'^0',  is  produced,  together  with 
mannitoae,  by  the  oxidation  of  maniiite,  under  the 
influence  of  platinum-black. —Amorphous,  gummy 
mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Apparently 
bibasic. 

Dextrinic  acid,  C'lI'^O'.  Is  obtained  from  dextrin, 
the  same  as  glucic  acid  from  grape-sugar. — Colorless 
eyrup,  which  does  not  crystallize. 


Lactonic  acid,  C^H'^O*.  Is  obtained  from  sugar  of 
milk,  or  gum  Arabic,  in  the  same  way  as  glacic  acid 
from  grape-sugar. 


C.  Bibasic,  Hexatomic  Acids,  CII^'^^O'. 
1,  Saccharic  Add. 

C''Hl»0^=CTl*(OII)*j    QQQ^ 

Formation.  Ey  careful  oxidation  of  mannite,  cane- 
sugar,  grape-sugar,  fruit-sugar,  starch,  and  other  carbo- 
hydrates with  nitric  acid. 

IProperiies.  Gummy,  uncrystallizable,  very  deliques- 
cent mass,  also  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  By 
further  oxidation,  it  is  converted  into  tartaric  acid 
and  then  into  oxalic  acid, 

J^  acid  ^potassium  salt,  CIPOMIK,  and  the  acid 
ammonium  salt,  C*H*CP.HNII*,  are  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water  (in  from  80  to  90  parts),  easily  crystallizable, 
and,  hence,  are  well  adapted  to  the  separation  of 
saccharic  acid  from  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
preparation  of  the  former. — The  neutral  alkaline  salts 
are  deliquescent;  the  remaining  salts  are  mostly  insolu- 
ble or  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Mueic  Add. 

(Isomeric  with  saccharic  acid.)     Is  formed,  generally 
together  with  saccharic  acid,  by  careful  oxidation  of 
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dulcite,  gum  Arabic,  muciJage,  sugar  of  milk,  and 
melitose,  with  nitric  acid. — "White,  erystalUne  powder, 
very  sliglitly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in 
boiling  (in  50  parts),  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  neutral  potassium  salt,  C^H^K^,  crystallizes 
readily,  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water;  the  acid  salt,  C^H'OHK,  forms  more 
easily  soluble  crystals. — The  neuti-al  ammonium  salt, 
0'H*OXNH')%  crystallizes  in  prisms,  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  Is  decomposed,  by  heating,  into  am- 
monia, water,  pyrrol  (CffN,  a  colorless,  liquid  base, 
boiling  at  133°),  and  other  products. 

Ethyl  mucate,  C*H*(OII)'{  caoSff,  '^  obtained 
by  heating  mucie  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol. 

Pour-sided  columns,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water 
and  boiling  alcohol,  but  slightly  in  cold.  Fuses  at 
158'^.  When  treated  with  C^H^O.Cl,  it  yields  ethyl 
teiracetylmuccde  _C*HXO.C^H^)XCO.O.C=H=^^  Colorless 
needles  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  cold  alcohol,  and  ether,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol.    Fuses  at  177°,  and  sublimes  even  at  150°. 

Phosphorus  chloride  converts  mucic  acid  into  a 
crystallizing  chloride  OffCPO'Cl^  which  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlormu- 
eonic  add  C^IPCTO*.  Crystals,  which  are  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling.  Bibasic. 
Treated  with  sodium-amalgam  and  water,  it  yields 
mvconic  acid  C^H'O*.  Prisms,  sometimes  an  inch  in 
length,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Bibasic  acid.  By  con- 
tinued action  of  hydrogen,  adipic  acid  (p.  164)  is 
produced. 

Pyromucic  acid,  C^H'O*,  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  mucic  acid.  The  distillate  is  supersatu- 
rated with  sodium  carbonate,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
down  to  a  small  volume;  and,  after  acidifying  with 
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sulphuric  acid,  the  pyromueie  acid  extracted  by  means 
of  ethor.  Its  potiissiuin  salt  is  thrown  down,  when 
alcoholic  potsissa  is  added  to  a  solution  of  furfurol  in 
alcohol. — Colorless  laminse  or  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
TA'atar,  especially  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Fuses 
at  134°,  and  sublimea  even  at  100°.  Monobasic  acid. 
Is  eoiwerted  into  a  well  crystallizing  acid,  mucobrmnic 
add  C*H^Br'0*,  by  bromine  in  the  presence  of  water; 
carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrobromic  acid  being  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

Fuifurol  (Pyromueie  aldehyde),  C'H'O*,  is  formed 
by  the  distillation  of  sugar  and  by  the  distillation  of 
bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Colorless  oil,  of  a 
peculiar  odor,  soluble  in  12  partd  water,  easily  in  alco- 
hol; specific  gravity,  1.165;  boiling  point,  162°.  It 
turns  dark  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  a  pitchy  mass. — It  is  oxidized  by  boiling  with 
water  and  silver  oxide,  forming  pyromueie  acid.  Com- 
bines with  alkaline  bisulphites,  and  yields  mth  am- 
monia, furfuramide  (OTI'0)'N*,  water  being  elimi- 
nated. Colorless  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  without  basic  properties.  Turns  brown 
under  the  influence  of  light ;  and,  when  heated  to  120°, 
or  when  boiled  with  caustic  potaasa,  it  is  converted 
into  a  base  of  the  same  composition  furfurin,  which 
ciytallizes  in  small  colorless  prisms,  but  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  fusing  under  100°. 

D.  Carbohydrates. 

The  so-called  carbohydrates  arc  derivatives  of  the 
hexatomic  alcohols  C*H¥OH)*.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  according  to  their  composition. 

1.  Grape-sugar  group,  C^'^O".  The  bodies  be- 
longiiig  to  this  group  are  in  all  probability  the  first 
aldehydes  of  the  hexatomic  alcohols,  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  one  group  CIP.OH  to  CHO.  They  still 
contain  five  alcoholic  groups. 
17 
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2.  Cane-sugar  group,  C'H^".  The  bodies  of 
this  group  are  formed  oj  the  combination  of  two 
molecules  of  the  aldeh3'de8,  water  being  eliminated. 
They  contain  eight  OH  groups,  and  are  readily  eon- 
verted  into  the  Dodies  of  the  first  group  by  assimila- 
tion of  water. 

3,  Cellulose  group.  The  bodies  of  this  group  have 
the  composition  expressed  by  the  empirical  formula 
C6JJ10Q5.  moat  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  a 
higher  (double  or  triple)  molecular  weight.  They 
assimilate  water  readily,  and  are  thus  converted  into 
the  aldehydes  of  the  first  group. 

1.  Grape-Sugar  (Ghicose). 
CeH«0«  =  C1P.0H{CH.0H)^CH0. 

Occurrence.  In  the  juice  of  grapes,  plums,  cherries, 
figs,  and  other  sweet  fruits;  in  honey;  in  the  urine  of 
diabetic  patients,  and  in  other  animal  fluids. 

Formation.  It  is  formed,  together  with  fruit,  sugar, 
from  cane-sugar  by  the  action  of  acids  or  ferments ; 
from  starch  or  cellulose  by  boiling  them  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  diastase;  from 
amygdalin,  salacin,  tannic  acid,  etc.    {See  Glucosides.) 

Preparation.  The  juice  of  grapes  is  neutralized  with 
chalk,  clarified  by  the  white  of  eggs,  and  evaporated 
to  the  point  of  crystallization. — 50  parts  starch  are 
added  gradually  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  100  parts 
water  and  5  parts  sulphuric  acid;  the  stai'ch  dis- 
solves, is  at  first  converted  into  dextrin,  and,  after 
being  boiled  for  several  hours,  into  sugar.  The  acid  is 
then  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  the  saccharine 
solution  filtered  from  the  gypsum,  treated  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence.— 400  parts  water  are  heated  to  60-62°  with  8  parts 
barley  malt,*  and  100  parts  starch  stirred  into  the  mix- 
ture HI  small  portions.  The  starch  is  soon  dissolved, 
and,  by  the  action  of  the  diastase  in  the  malt,  is  con- 

*  GcrmiuateJ  and  tUcu  Uiorouglily  dried  barley. 
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verte<i,  first,  into  dextrin,  and,  after  continued  diges- 
tion, into  sugar. 

Properties.  Obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution,  it 
forms  colorless,  not  very  hard,  granular,  eryatallino 
masses,  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization; 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine  anhydrous  prisms, 
united  in  compact  nod.ular  masses ;  easily  soluble  in 
water  (in  its  own  weight),  difficultly  soluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol ;  fuses  below  100°,  the  water  of  crystalli- 
zation being  given  off. 

A  solution  of  grape-sugar  rotates  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation towards  the  right;  reduces  the  noble  metals 
from  their  solutions ;  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  turns 
bismuth  nitrate  a  dark  color;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  separates  copper  suboxide  from  an  alkaline  copper 
solution  ;*  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury  cya- 
nide, metallic  mercury. 

Grape-Bugar  can  be  mixed  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  without  discoloration,  and  forms  with  it  a 
saccharo-sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  a  soluble  barium 
salt. 

It  combines  with  bases,  suffers  a  change,  however, 
very  rapidly,  particularly  with  an  excess  of  alkali  and 
access  of  air,  the  solution  becoming  brown,  and  humus- 
substances  being  formed.  A  solution  of  grape-sugar, 
saturated  with  Hme  or  bai'yta,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  long  time  without  access  of  air,  becomes  neutral,  the 
sugar  being  converted  into  glucic  acid  O'^H'^.  This 
is  amorphous,  deliquescent;  tastes  and  reacts  acid. 
Sodium  chloride  and  grape-sugar,  dissolved  together, 
combine  when  tho  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  forming  a  very  regular  crystallizing 
compound  NaCl  -l-  C^H'^O  +  liH^O.  It  crystallizes 
sometimes   from  evaporated   diabetic  urine.     It   can 

*■  Fe^ling't  Solution.  Can  be  used  for  the  qnantitative  estimation  of 
sugnr.  I  molecule  grape-sagar  oompletel;  reduces  5  molecules  copper 
snlpbate.  Far  the  prepnriLtioa  of  thia  solution,  34.04  grm.  of  orystal- 
liied  copper  sulphate,  which  is  not  effloresced,  are  disaoived  in  iraler,  a 
solution  of  200  grm.  Seignette  salt  (p.  183)  or  160  grai.  neutral  potas- 
sium tartrate  aud  600-700  grm.  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1.12 
added,  and  the  whole  now  diluted  so  as  to  make  1000  cc.  10  cc.  of  this 
solution  are  completely  reduced  by  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar. 
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always  be  obtained  from  the  latter  when  eodium  chlo- 
ride 18  added  to  it  after  a  sufficient  concentration  has 
been  reached. 

Grapc^ugar  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
anhydride  oy  the  process  of  fermentation  (p.  42). 
Kitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  saccharic,  tartaric,  and 
oxalic  a«ids, 

Diacetyl-grapesugar,  C'H«((5jJj?''^^).CH0.  Is 
formed  when  1  part  of  grape-sugar  is  heated  with  2^ 
parts  acetic  anhydride  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter, 
— Colorless,  amorphous,  bitter-tasting  mass.  Fuses 
below  100°.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  afiohol,  and  ether. 
When  heated  with  water  to  160°,  it  is  resolved  into 
acetic  acid  and  grape-sugar. 

Triacetyl-grapesugar,  C'H«(J^^™)'yCHO.  Is 
formed  when  the  preceding  compound  is  heated  at 
140°  with  twice  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride. — 
Solid,  white  mass,  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acetic  acid. 

2.  Fruil-Sugar. 

Occurrence  and  formation.  Together  with  grape- 
eugar  in  honey  and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits.  Cane- 
sugar  is  decomposed,  by  heating  with  dilute  acids, 
into  equal  parts  by  weight  of  fruit-sugar  and  grape- 
sugar.  A  similar  process  appears  to  go  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ripening  of  fruits,  for  m  unripe  fruits 
cane-sugar  is  contained. 

Properties.  iN'ot  crjstallizable ;  forms,  when  dried 
at  100°,  a  gummy,  deliquescent  mass.  Easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  Its  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
towards  the  left.  Conducts  itself  towards  an  alkaline 
copper  solution,  and,  in  connection  with  fermentation, 
like  grape-sugar.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  there 
result  saccharic,  racemic,  and  oxalic  acids. 
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3.  Lactose. 


Formation.  Prom  sugar  of  milk  by  heating  with 
dilute  acida ;  together  with  auothcr  variety  of  sugar, 
that  appears  to  be  grape-sugar. 

Properties.  Easily  soluble,  niieroeeopie  crystals, 
united  in  nodulea.  Does  not  combine  with  sodium- 
chloride.  Its  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
towards  the  right,  more  strongly  than  that  of  grape- 
sugar.  Exhibits  the  same  conduct  towards  an  alka- 
line copper  solution,  and  in  connection  with  fermenta- 
tion, as  grape-sugar;  yields,  however,  mucie  acid,  on 
being  heated  with  nitric  acid. 


4,  Sorhine,  C^H'^0^,  in  the  juice  of  the  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash. — Large,  colorless,  easily  soluble 
crystals.  !N'ot  capable  of  fermentation  with  yeast. 
"When  oxidized,  it  yields  aposorbic  acid  (p.  187) 
together  with  tartaric  and  racemie  acids. 

5.  Inosite  (phaseomannite),  C°n"0"-i-2H^0.  Occurs 
in  the  animal  organism,  particularly  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  heart;  is,  however,  also  contained  in 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  in  the  brain ;  and,  in 
certain  diseases  (Morbus  Brightii),  it  has  also  been 
detected  in  the  urine.  Occurs,  further,  pretty  widely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  particularly  in 

.  the  unripe  fruits  of  many  papilinaces  (beans,  peas, 
lentils,  acacias),  in  cabbage,  in  Digitalis  purpurea,  2Ji- 
raxaeum  officinale,  in  the  shoots  of  potatoes,  in  the 
green  portions  and  the  unripe  berries  of  asparagus,  in 
the  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior,  in  grape-juice,  etc, — 
Large,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  of  a  sweet  taste, 
losing  their  water  of  crystallization  in  the  air  and 
becoming  white  and  opac[ue.  Easily  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Fuses  at 
210°.  Not  capable  of  fermentation  with  yeast. — Eva- 
porated nearly  to  dryness  with  nitric  acid,  then  mixed 
with  an  aramoniacal  solution  oi  calcium  chloride  and 
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ajfain  carefully  evaporated,  it  yields  a  beautiful  rose 
color. 

6.   Cane-Sugar. 
C'SH"0"  =  C'^H"(0H)«O. 

Occurrence.  "Widely  distributed.  Particularly  in 
the  juice  of  sugar-caue,  beets,  madder  roots,  eugar- 
maple,  and  several  palms.  In  small  quantity  in  nearly 
all  eweet  fruits. 

Extraction.  Carefully  cleansed  beets  are  pressed, 
mixed  with  half  per  cent,  of  lime,  heated  to  100°,  in 
order  to  neutralize  any  free  acids  and  precipitate  albu- 
minous and  mucous  eubetancea,  then  freed  of  lime  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid,  filtered  through  thick  layers 
of  bone-black  for  the  purpose  of  decolorization,  and  eva^ 
porated  in  a  vacuum.  On  cooling,  a  granular  and  more 
or  less  discolored  mass,  raw  sugar  or  Muscovado  sugary 
is  deposited,  which  is  separated  from  the  uncrystalline 
portion  (molasses). — The  extraction  from  sugar-cane 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner. 

Raw  Sugar,  an  article  still  rendered  impure  by  the 
presence  of  syrupy  sugar  and  other  substances,  is  now 
refined  for  the  purp<^o  of  removing  these  impurities. 
It  is  dissolved  in  a  Httle  water,  the  solution  again  fil- 
tered through  bone-black,  and  again  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  until  crystals  separate,  while  it  is  still  hot. — 
The  mass  is  then  brought  into  iron  or  clay  moulds  of 
a  conical  form  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  uncrystalline 
syrup  which  still  remains  is  removed  by  the  process 
of  bottoming.  From  the  broad  end  of  the  loaf  a  layer 
two  inches  thick  is  removed;  this  is  stirred  with  water 
and  formed  into  a  thick  pasty  mass  and  then  replaced 
in  the  mould.  The  concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in 
percolating  through  the  loaf  carries  the  molasses  with 
it  towaj-ds  the  apex,  where  it  flows  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  mould.  The  loaves  are  afterwards 
dried  m  warm  air  and  hy  passing  a  current  of  air 
through  the  moulds. 

Properties.  As  loaf-sugar,  it  forms  a  perfectly  color- 
ite  of  small  granular  crystals ;  as  sugar- 
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candy,  well  developed  regular  crystals.  Soluble  in  one- 
third  part  of  water;  m  aluohol  the  less  soluble  the 
less  water  it  contains.  Fusible  at  160°.  The  solution 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  does 
not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper. 

Sui^ar  combines  with  basee.  A  sacehavine  solution 
dissolves  a  large  amount  of  calcium  and  barium  hy- 
droxides, and  loses  by  this  meaHS  its  sweet  taste. 
Further,  it  dissolves  lead  oxide,  forming  a  soluble  sac- 
charate,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  All  of  these 
compounds,  however,  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic 
acid. 

Decompositions,  Heated  to  the  fusing  point,  sugar 
becomes  amorphous  without  losing  water,  and  becomes 
crystalline  again  only  after  standing  for  a  long  time. 
It  suffers  the  same  alteration  when  its  solution  is 
boiled  for  a  long  time.  Heated  to  190-200°,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  brown,  unerystalHne  mass  called  caramel. 
Distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  lime,  sugar  is 
decomposed  into  water,  (carbonic  anhydride,  acetone, 
and  metaeetone  C*H'*0,  a  colorless,  agreeably  smelling 
liquid,  which  boils  at  84°,  floats  on  water,  and,  when 
heated  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  carbonic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids. — Melted 
carefully  with  an  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide,  sugar 
forms  potassium  carbonate,  oxalate,  formate,  acetate, 
and  propionate,  hydrogen  being  evolved. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  cane-sugar  into 
a  black  mass,  the  action  being  accompanied  by  an  ele- 
vation of  tempei-ature  and  formation  of  formic  acid. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  breaks  up  into  equal  molecules  of  grape-sugar 
and  iincrystalline  fruit-sugar,  the  elements  of  water 
being  taken  up. — It  is  not  capable  of  fermentation  as 
such ;  in  contact  with  yeast,  however,  it  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  means  of  dilute  acids,  and 
transformed  into  the  two  varieties  of  fermentable  sugar. 
"Whea  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  acids,  it  is  converted 
into  brown  bodies. 

Gently  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccharic, 
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tartaric,  and  raeemie  acids ;  toiled  with  it,  it  yields 
oxalic  acid, 

Octaeetyl-canesugar,  C"H"(O.C?H'0)SO.  le  pro- 
duced when  cane-sugar  ia  heated  with  an  excess  of 
acetic  anhydride  to  160°, — White,  amorphous  maes, 
insoluhle  in  water  and  acetic  acid. — A  very  similar 
compound  of  the  same  composition  is  also  produced 
when  grape-sugar  is  heated  for  a  long  time  at  160°, 
with  a  large  excess  of  acetic  anhydride, 

7.  Sugar  of  Milk. 

Occurrence.  Only  in  the  milk  of  animals. 
Preparation.  The  casein  of  the  milk  is  precipitated 
by  heating  with  a  dilute  acid,  or,  better,  with  rennet 
(calves'  stomachs),  and  the  yellow  liquid  (whey)  evapo- 
rated to  syrupy  consistence.  On  standing  for  a  length 
of  time  in  a  cool  place,  the  sugar  of  milk  crystallizes 
out.     It  is  purified  by  rei>eated  recrystallization. 

Properties.  Colorless,  translucent,  four-sided  prisms, 
possessing  but  a  slightly  sweet  taste ;  is  slowly  soluble 
in  water,  and  ciystallizes  even  from  a  saturated  solu- 
tion but  slowly.  But  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
aqueous  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right,  and  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  copper  and 
silver, — When  heated  with  dilute  acids,  or  left  in  con- 
tact with  yeast,  it  is  resolved  into  lactose  and  another 
variety  of  sugar,  probably  grape-sugar. — When  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric, 
raeemie  acids,  and,  as  final  product,  oxalic  acid. — 
Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  an  ether 
similar  to  that  formed  from  cane-sugar  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

8.  Mycose  {Trehalose.) 
C'll^^O"  +  1W0. 

In  ergot  of  rye,  several  other  fungi  and  trehala- 
manna,  an  article  of  food  used  in  the  !^ist. — Lustrous, 
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rhombic  crystals.    Easily  soluble  in  water  and  boiling 
alcohol. 

9.  31dezitose.. 

In  the  manna  of  Brian^on  (from  Pinus  larix). 
Small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


10.  Melitose. 
O'^H^"  +  3H^. 

In  Australian  Eucalyptus-manna.  —  Thin,  needly 
crystals.  la  resolved  into  glucose  and  an  unferment- 
able  syrupy  sugar,  eucalyn  C*H'^0^,  when  heated  with 
dilute  acids  or  when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast. 

11.  Synanthrose, 

In  the  bulbs  of  composites,  together  with  inulin. 
Most  easily  isolated  from  Dahlia  variabilis  and  Helian- 
thus  iuberosus. — White,  very  light,  amorphous,  deli- 
quescent mass.  Treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
resolved  into  fruit-sugar  and  another  variety  of  sugar. 

12.   Cellulose. 

Occurrence.  Is  the  most  widely  distributed  sub- 
stance in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  is  present  in  the 
organs  of  all  plants.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the 
material  of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants  and  parts 
of  plants  is  the  same.  In  those  cases,  in  which  it 
shows  certain  varieties  in  the  chemical  properties,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  tliosc  Jire  oiuaed  by  the  presence  of 
Bubstaiiee.^  f]"om  which  it  can  be  separated  only  with 
groat  diflicult)',  if  at  all.  In  the  latter  respect,  it 
exhibit-s  the  most  varied  conditions,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  dissimilar  mechanical  constitution  of  vege- 
table germs  and  the  young  organs  of  plants,  of  pith, 
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of  the  soft,  pulpy  mass  of  juicy  fruits  and  roots,  and, 
on  the  other  liand,  of  the  tough  tissue-fibres  of  cotton, 
flax,  and  hemp.  These  differences  are  produced  chiefly 
by  the  deposit  of  woody  substance  (inerusting  sub- 
stance, xylon,  lignin)  on  the  cell-walls,  which  forms 
the  principal  mass  of  wood  and  the  woody  portions  of 
fruit  kernels,  but  which  appears  to  be  nothing  but 
cellulose  in  a  very  compact  state  of  aggregation, 
thoroughly  j)enetrated  by  or  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, simultaneously  secreted. 

Purification.  From  the  tender  parts  of  plants, 
crushed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  pure  cellulose  is 
obtained  by  successive  digestions  with  dilute  pota^a, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  can 
be  also  obtained  from  fine  white  paper,  already  almost 
pure  cellulose,  which,  during  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion, has  been  thoroughly  disorganized. 

Properties.  Pure  cellulose  is  an  amorphous,  white 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alka- 
lies, and  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  copper 
hydroxide  in  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  these 
solutions  in  an  amorphous  condition  by  acids,  alka- 
line salts,  solutions  of  gum  and  sugar. 

Transformations.  "When  heated  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  a  little  water  to  200°,  without  access  of 
air,  it  forms  hydrogen,  methyl  alcohol,  potassium  oxa- 
late, acetate,  propionate,  and  carbonate,  without  sepa^ 
ration  of  carbon. 

Cellulose,  or  broken-up  wood,  straw,  linen,  paper, 
cotton,  etc.,  when  gradually  ground  together  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  so  that  no  elevation  of  tem- 
perature or  discoloration  takes  place,  are  transformed 
into  an  homogeneous,  pasty  mass.  If  water  is  then 
quickly  added,  a  white  amorphous  body,  amyloid,  is 
semrated,  which,  with  iodine,'  gives  a  blue  color, 
when  paper  is  dipped  for  a  few  moments  into  mode- 
rately concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washed 
with  water  and  ammonia,  it  is  changed  superficially  into 
amyloid,  and  forms  a  substance  similar  to  parchment 
(vegetable  parchment),  which  is  translucent,  of  great 
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firmness,  and  swelia  up  in  water,  forming  a  lubricous 
mass. 

By  long-continuod  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  eellu- 
loso,  it  is  completely  dissolved  by  subsequent  addition 
of  water,  and  this  solution  contains  dextrin  (wood  dex- 
trin), which  is  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  boiling 
the  solution,  water  being  assimilated. 

Cellulose-nitrate  (Pyroxilin,  gun-cotton),  "When 
cotton,  which  has  been  cleansed  oy  means  of  dilute 
caustic  soda,  washing  and  drying,  is  inserted  for  five 
minutes  into  a  mixture  of  1  volume  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  volumes  fuming  nitric  a«td,  then 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dried,  it  is  changed 
into  gun-eotton,  although  its  external  appearance  re- 
mains the  same.  It  burns  up  instantaneously  in  con- 
tact with  a  burning  body,  and  acts  exactly  like  gun- 
powder, but  more  violently.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcSiol, 
acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids.  Ordinary  gun- 
cotton  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds. 
Hence,  according  to  the  method  of  preparation,  it 
possesses  somewhat  different  properties,  when  pre- 
pared by  adding  1  part  of  cotton  to  a  warm  concen- 
trated solution  of  20  parts  of  dry,  finely-pulverized 
saltpetre  in  31  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
allowing  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after- 
wards tnoroughly  washing  and  drying,  it  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  in  a  mixture  of  ether  with  a  little 
alcohol.  This  solution  (collodion),  on  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether,  leaves  the  compound  behind  in  the  form 
of  a  transparent,  flexible  coating,  impervious  to  water. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  very  concentrated  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  are  employed  in  the  preparation,  there 
is  obtained  an  exceedingly  explosive  compound  of  the 
composition  C"H'(O.JJ'CWO^  (trinitrocollulose),  entirely 
insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. — Wood,  flax,  tow,  and 
paper  conduct  themselves  in  a  similar  manner  towards 
the  acid  mixture. 

Triacetyl-cellulose,  C=HX0.C^H'0)=O'.  Is  ob- 
tained by  heating  cotton  or  Swedish  filter  paper  with 
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six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  acetic  anhydride  in 
sealed  tubes  to  180°,  and  treating  tlic  syrupy  product 
with  water. — "White,  floeculent  mass,  insoluhle  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

13.  Starch  (Amvlum). 

Oscurrence.  Very  widely  distributed;  in  large  quan- 
tity in  the  seeds  of  the  different  varieties  of  grain;  iji 
leguminous  plants,  chestnuts,  potatoes ;  in  the  triuiks  of 
a  number  of  pines,  ete. ;  further,  in  most  roots,  in  a 
great  many  kinds  of  bark,  even  in  fruits,  for  example 
in  apples.  Always  deposited  in  plant  cells,  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  grains. 

Extraction.  Technically  it  is  prepared  from  wlieat 
and  potatoes  by  washing.  They  are  ground,  and  the 
starch  grains  washed  out  from  thecellular  substance  in 
a  fine  wire  sieve.  The  starch  settles  from  tlie  milky 
water  as  a  white,  solid  sediment,  which  is  repeatedly 
stirred  up  with  water,  washed  out  and  finally  dried  in 
the  air. 

Sago,  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm,  casmva  and 
tapioca,  from  the  poisonous  root  (containing  liyjlrocyanic 
aeid)  of  Jatropka  Manikot,  and  arrowroot,  from  the  root 
of  Maranta  arundinaeea,  consist  of  the  same  kind  of 
starch. 

Properties.  Perfectly  white  powder,  glistening  in 
sunlight,  consisting  of  small,  shining,  transi^aront 
grains,  recognizable  under  the  microscope.  Those  are 
formed  of  layers,  arranged  upon  each  other,  snrroun.led 
by  a  more  delicate  and  compact  envelope,  which  is, 
perhaps,  cellulose.  The  grains  are  of  various  sizes  and 
form  8 ,  sometimes  spherical ,  sometimes  spheroidal,  accord- 
ing to  the  plant  from  which  they  take  their  oriein. 
Tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluhle  in  cold  water.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether;  these,  however,  usually  extract 
from  most  starch  small  quantities  of  wajc  and  fat. 

Heated  with  water  to  60°,  the  envelopes  are  burst 
and  the  starch  forms  a  gelatinous,  translucent  mass. 
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"When  dried,  etarch,  which  liaa  been  treated  with  warm 
water,  forma  a  colorless,  transparent,  hard  mass. 

Compounds.  In  the  form  of  powder  as  well  as  of 
jelly,  starch  combines  with  iodine,  forming  a  body  of 
a  deep  blue  color,  which,  when  heated  with  water, 
becomes  colorless  and  on  cooling  turns  blue  again. 
"With  bromine  it  turns  orange-red. 

Starch  combines  with  bases.  Insoluble  white  amy- 
lates  of  calcium  and  barium  are  produced  by  precipitat- 
ing baryta  and  lime-water  with  a  hot  solution  of  starch ; 
lead  amylate  from  a  solution  of  starch  with  basic  lead 
acetata 

TVansformations.  Heated  to  about  200°,  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrin.  A  solution  of  starch  heated 
with  a  solution  of  diastase,  or  boiled  for  some  time 
with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  is  changed  first 
into  an  isomeric  modification,  soluble  starch,  which  is 
soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  can  be  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  alcohol.  Iodine  colors  the  solution 
blue,  and  baryta  water  gives  a  heavy  precipitate.  If 
the  action  of  the  diastase  or  acids  is  continued  further, 
it  is  first  converted  into  dextrin  and  then  into  grape- 
sugar.  Starch  dissolves  in  very  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  If  the  solution  is  immediately  mixed  with  water, 
all  the  starch;  employed  at  first,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white,  powdery  body,  xyloidine.  This  is  a  compound 
similar  to  gun-cotton  C*H^(  fOHv)*^*  -^f^er  being 
washed  and  dried,  it  takes  fire  even  at  180°,  and  burns 
with  violence.  If  to  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  are 
added  first  sulphuric  acid  and  then  water,  a  similar 
body  C^n'(i-,TV      -*  ICP  separates. — By  heating  with 

nitric  acid,  starch  yields  the  same  products  as  grape- 
sngar. 

Triacetyl-amylum,  C'>II^(O.C^H=0)»0*.  Is  formed 
by  heating  starch  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride 
to  140°.— -Amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
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and  acetic  acid.    Heated  with  i 
verted  into  starch  and  potaseium  acetate. 

14.  Inulin,  C^H'^O*,  occurs  chieflj  in  the  roots  of 
Inula  Helenium,  G-eorgiiia  purpurea,  Helianthiis  tube- 
rosus,  Leontodon  taraxacum,  etc.,  and  is  prepared  from 
them  by  a  similar  process  to  that  described  in  connec- 
tion with  starch. 

Very  fine,  white  powder,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  very  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  forming  a  mucous  liquid  (not  a  jelly), 
from  which  it  separates  again  ae  a  powder.- — It  turns 
yellow  with  iodine,  not  blue.  When  boiled  for  a  long 
time  it  los^  the  property  of  separatingina  powdery  form, 
being  finally  completely  converted  into  non-crystalliz- 
ing tru  it-sugar. 

15.  Glycogen  (animal  starch),  C^H'^O",  is  a  constant 
ingredient  of  the  liver ;  occurs  in  the  tissues  which 
surround  the  ftetus  in  the  uterus,  and  also  in  the  foetus 
itself,  but  only  during  the  period  of  the  fcetal  life ;  is 
also  contained  in  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  in  moUusks. — 
For  the  purpose  of  preparing  it,  liver,  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible, ia  chopped  up,  immersed  in  boiling  water,  boiled 
an  hour,  filtered,  and  alcohol  added  to  the  watery  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate  is  boiled  with  concentrated 
caustic  potassa,  as  long  as  ammonia  is  evolved,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  albuminous  substances,  and  the 
diluted  solution  again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  By 
repeated  dissolving  in  acetic  acid  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol,  it  is  finally  obtained  pure. — A  white, 
amorphous  powder ;  forms  with  water  an  opalescent 
solution ;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  turns  a  brownish- 
red  color  with  iodine.  When  heated  with  dilute  acids, 
or  when  in  contact  with  diastase,  blood,  saliva,  etc.,  it 
is  rapidly  converted  into  grape-sugar.  It  suffers  the 
same  change  in  the  liver  very  quickly  after  the  death 
of  the  animal. 

16.  Moss-siarck,  C^II'"0,  occurs  very  generally  in 
lichens,  particularly  in  Iceland  moss.     Moss  is  broken 
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up,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  other  STibatanees, 
at  first  washed  successively  with  ether,  alcohol,  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  with  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  pure  water,  then  dissolved  by 
boiling  with  water.  The  strained  solution  coagulates, 
forming  a  jelly,  which,  on  being  dried,  leaves  the 
starch  behind  as  a  colorless,  gummy  mass,  that  swells 
up  with  water  again  to  a  jelly.  Tasteless  and  inodor- 
ous.    Becomes  brown  with  iodine. 

17.  Dextrin,  C^H'"^,  occui-s  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, althongh  not  very  widely  distributed ;  and  is  also 
contained  in  muscular  tissue.  Is  formed  from  starch 
by  heating  to  180°;  heating  with  water  to  160°;  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids;  and  by  warming  with  water 
and  dif^tase  to  65-70°. — Amorphous,  gummy  mass  ; 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  Very  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aque- 
ous solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper. 
By  further  action  of  dilute  acids  or  diastase,  it  is  con- 
verted into  grape-sugar.  It  conducts  itself  towards 
nitric  acid  the  same  as  starch. 

Triacetyl-dextrin,  C«H^(O.C^H'0)'0=.  Is  obtained 
by  heating  dextrin  with  acetic  anhydride  and  is  also 
formed  when,  in  the  preparation  of  triacetyl-amylum, 
the  temperature  rises  to  160°. — Amorphous  mass,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol ;  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

18.  Gwn  (Arabin),  CII'^O*,  exudes  spontaneously  as 
a  concentrated  solution  from  a  great  many  trees,  and 
solidifies  in  large,  transparent  drops ;  as,  for  instance, 
gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  of  various  species  of 
acacia,  cherry  and  plum-tree  gum. — Colorless,  transpa- 
rent, vitreous  mass,  with  a  conchoidal,  shining  fracture, 
completely  uuerystalliaabte ;  without  taste  and  odor. 
Easily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  thick,  sticky,  taste- 
less liquid  (mucilage). 

Pure  gum  (gummic  acid,  arabin)  combines  with 
bases.     Gum  Ai-abic  consists  essentially  of  the  calcium 
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and  potaasium  salts  of  gummic  acid.  The  latter  ia 
obtained  from  this  pure,  by  precipitating  its  solution, 
containing  hydroehloric  aoid,  with  alcohol.  A  white, 
amorphous,  easily  soluble  mass  separates,  which  is 
vitreous  after  being  dried  at  100° ;  has  the  composition 
CejjioQs  ^  JH^O,  and  does  not  lose  its  water  under  120- 
130°. 

A  solution  of  gum  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
to  the  left.  "When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  sugar  (grape^ngar?). 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  mueic,  saccharic,  tar- 
taric, and  oxalic  acids, 

19,  Vegetable  Mucus  (Bassorin),  C^II"0*.  Is  very 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  a  solid 
mass  deposited  on  the  cell- walls,  or  in  a  condition  simi- 
lar to  solution  as  a  glairy  mass.  The  following  sub- 
stances are  richly  supplied  with  vegetable  mucus: 
Tragacanth  (the  spontaneously  exuded  sap  of  Astragalus 
varieties);  gum  of  Bassora,  cherry-tree  gum,  plum-tree 
gum,  8alep'(from  different  Orchis  varieties),  earagheen 
moss ;  further,  linseed,  Semen  psyllii,  quince  seeds,  the 
root  of  AUhaa  officinalis,  and  Symphytum,  officinale,  etc. — 
Colorless  or  yellowish,  translucent  thick  mass,  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  Swells  up  with  water,  forming  an 
exceedingly  voluminous  mucus,  without  dissolving. — 
Yields,  with  nitric  acid,  the  same  products  as  gum. 


ninth  group. 
Cyanogen  Compounds. 


Cyanogen. 


Formation.  Cyanogen  compounds  are  produced  from 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  which  unite  at  a  high  temperature 
in  the  presence  of  metals ;  by  the  distillation  of  a  great 
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niany  organic  eompouuds  (sugar,  fat)  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  or  oj  their  explosion  with  saltpetre ;  by  heating 
ammonium  formate  and  oxalate  or  oxamide. 

Preparation.  By  heating  mercury  cyanide.  A  por- 
tion of  the  cyanogen  remains  behind  in  the  reaction  as 
a  black,  amorphous  substance,  faraeyanogen^  which  has 
the  same  percentages  of  its  constituents  as  cyanogen, 
but  a  higner  molecular  weight,  and  is  transformed 
into  the  latter  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Properties.  Colorless  gas,  of  a  peculiar  pungent 
odor ;  density,  1.801.  Easily  condensable  by  pressure 
(4  atmos.  at  17°)  and  cooling  (to  — 25°);  more  strongly 
cooled  it  becomes  solid.  "Water  absorbs  four  and  a  half 
limes  its  volume,  alcohol  twenty-three  times.  The 
aqueous,  as  well  as  the  alcoholic,  solution  decomposes 
when  kept,  a  brown  body  (azulmic  acid)  being  thrown 
down  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonium  oxalate  and 
carbonate,  urea,  etc.,  being  formed;  if  a  very  small 
quantity  of  aldehyde  be  present,  oxamide  is  almost  the 
exclusive  product. 


Cyanhydrie  Add,  Prussic  Add. 
CNH. 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  the  passage  of  elec- 
trical sparks  through  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  nitro- 
gen; by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a  great  many 
organic  bodies.  Most  particularly  prepared  by  the 
distillation  of  10  parts  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  14  parts  of 
water.  The  vapors  are  passed  through  an  (J -slipped 
tube  filled  with  pieces  of  calcium  chloride  and  stand- 
ing in  water  at  S0°,  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  and 
then  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  ice.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  aqueous  acid,  the  vapors  are  conducted 
directly  into  cold  water. — A  very  dilute  solution  is 
obtained  by  distilling  with  water  parts  of  plants  con- 
taining amygdalin.     (See  Giucosides,  Amygdalin.) 

Properties.  Clear  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  narcotic  odor, 
like  that  of  bitter  almonds ;  0.7,  specific  gravity;  boil- 
ing point,  27°,  Coqgeals  in  a  crystalline  ferm  at  — 15°. 
18* 
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MJscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  Exceedingly- 
poisonous. 

It  can  be  easily  detected  by  means  of  the  following 
reactions:  If  to  a  solution  containing  it  potaesa  be 
added,  then  a  ferroso-ferric  salt,  and  the  whole  acidified, 
Prussian  blue  is  precipitated;  if  to  a  solution  con- 
taining it  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  be  added  and 
the  excess  of  the  sulphide  evaporated,  the  residue  ex- 
hibits an  intensely  blood-red  color  on  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  iron  sesquiebloride. 

In  an  anhydrous  condition  it  combines  with  dry 
hydrochloric,  -bromic,  and  -iodic  acids,  forming  white, 
crystalline,  but  very-  unstable  compounds,  which, 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  are  instantaneously 
resolved  into  ammonium  chloride  (bromide,  iodide)  and 
formic  acid. 

Decompositions.  "When  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
it  ia  decomposed,  a  brown  body  being  deposited  in  the 
Tessel ;  very  small  quantities  of  other  acids  prevent  this. 
Boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  decomposed,  forming 
formic  acid  and  ammonia,  water  being  taken  up.  ITas- 
cent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  converts  it 
into  methytamine  (p.  40). 

Forms  metallic  cyanides  with  bases.  Combines  also 
with  several  chlorides. 

The  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  alcohol  radicles 
(nitrilea)  are  described  in  connection  with  the  alcohols. 

Cyanogen  chloride.  There  are  two  polymeric 
compounds  of  cyanogen  with  chlorine  known. 

Liquid  cyanog^  chloride,  CNCl,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  metallic  cyanides  or  dilute 
cyanhydric  acid. — Colorless,  very  mobile  liquid ;  boils 
at  -t-X5.5'^;  and  congeals  at — 5°to — 6°.  Heavierthan 
water.  Preserved  m  sealed  tubes,  it  is  transformed 
into  solid  cyanogen  chloride.  Combines  with  several 
metallio  chlorides.  Alkalies  deconapose  it,  chlorides 
and  eyanate8  being  formed,  The  so-called  gaseous 
cyanogefi  chloride  does  not  appear  to  have  a  separate 
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existence,  but   is   probably   the   vapor  of  the   liquid 
variety. 

Solid  cyanogen  chloride,  (CN)3C1',  is  formed 
from  anhydrous  cyanhydrie  acid  and  chlorine,  in  the 
direct  light  of  the  sun ;  and  by  conducting  chlorine  in 
a  solution  of  1  part  of  mercuiy  cyanide  and  4  parts  of 
ether;  is  also  formed  hy  distilling  cyanuric  acid  with 
phosphorus  chloride.— Shining  needles  or  laminae, 
which  fuse  at  145°,  and  boil  at  190°.  But  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  alkalies  into 
cyanuric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  suffers  the 
same  decomposition  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
when  its  solution  in  dilute  alcohol  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Cyanogen  bromide,  CKBr,and  Cyanogen  iodide, 
CNI,  are  formed  by  heating  potassium  or  mercury 
cyanide  with  bromine  or  iodine.  They  are  crystal- 
lizing compounds,  easily  volatile,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Cyanogen  bromide,  when  heated  alone  or 
with  anhydrous  ether  to  130-140°,  is  converted  into 
a  polymeric  compound  (CN)^Br^.  This  body  forms  a 
white,  amorphous  powder,  fusing  above  300°,  which  is 
decomposed  hy  boiling  with  water  and  even  in  contact 
with  moist  air,  yielding  cyanuric  and  hydrobromic 
acids. 

Cyanic  Add. 
CX.OH. 

Formation.  Tlie  cyanates  of  the  alkalies  are  pro- 
duced by  heating  metallic  cyanides  in  the  air  or  in 
contact  with  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides.  Cyanic 
acid  cannot  be  separated  from  these  salts,  inasmuch  as 
it  breaks  up  with  water,  the  moment  it  becomes  free, 
forming  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  free  acid 
can  only  he  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  cyanuric 
acid,  or  by  heating  urea  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Pr<yperties.  Colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  pun- 
gent, acid  smell.  Only  stable  below  0°.  Removed 
from  the  freezing  mixture,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  ia 
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rapidly  converted  into  a  wbitc,  amorphoaa  masa, 
cyainelide-,  a  spontaneous  elevation  of  the  temperature 
and  an  explosive  boiling  accompanying  the  action. 
Cyamelide  is  polymeric  with  eyanie  acid,  and  is  again 
transformed  into  it  by  means  of  distillation.  It  is 
decomposed  hy  water  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid, 

FotasBium  cyanate,  CN.OK.  A  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  previously  dehydrated  iron  ferroeyanate  and  3  parts 
of  potassium  carbonate  is  heated  to  fusing,  and  15  parts 
of  red  lead  added  gradually  to  the  somewhat  cooled, 
but  still  liquid  mass.  After  the  reduced  lead  has  been 
separated,  the  salt-mass  is  poured  off,  and  the  potassium 
cyanate  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol. — Lamellse,  simi- 
lar to  potassium  chloride ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
decomposes  very  rapidly  with  water,  yielding  potassium 
carbonate  and  ammonia. 

Ammonium  cyanate,  CN.OIS'HS  is  produced  when 
the  vapors  of  cyanic  acid  meet  with  dry  ammonia: 
white,  solid  mass,  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  or 
dissolved  in  water,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  urea, 
with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Silver  cyanate,  CN.OAg,  white  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanate ;  is  also  formed,  together  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  urea  with  silver 
nitrate.  When  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  yields  a  volatile,  easily  decomposable  compound 
CaNH  +  HOI. 

Ethyl  cyanate  (Oyanetholin),  CN.O.C^H',  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  sodium 
ethylate. — Liquid,  not  distillaole  without  decomposi- 
tion; insoluble  inwater;  specific  gravity,  1.127.  Caustic 
potassa  decomposes  it,  yielding  ethyl  alcohol,  earbouie 
anhydride,  and  ammonia. 

A  compound  COiN'.CH*,  isomeric  with  the  preced- 
ing, usually  called  ethyl  cyanate,  is  produced,  together 
with  ethyl  cyanurate,  by  the  diatillation  of  a  mixture 
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of  potiissiuni  cyanate  and  ethyl  sulphate, — Coloriesa 
liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  of  a  strong  odor, — With  water  it 
decomposes  immediately,  forming  diethylurea  (which 
see),  an  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  taking  place 
at  the  same  time ;  heated  with  potaesa,  it  yields  ethyla- 
mine  (p.  56)  and  potassium  carbonate.  It  combines 
directly  with  one  molecule  of  dry  hydrochloric  or 
-bromio  acid,  forming  liquid  compounds,  which  are  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  ethylamine  hydrobromate 
(or  hydrochiorate)  and  carbonic  acid. 

Sulphocyanic  Acid  (Mhodardc  Acid). 
CN.SH, 

Tlie  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  the  cyanides  with  sulphur.  For 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  free  acid,  the  potassium 
salt  is  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  an  anhydrous  state  by  decomposing  tho  mer- 
cury salt  with  hydrochloric  acid. — Colorless  oil,  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  congeals  at  — 12.5°. 
Monobasic  acid.  The  solutions  of  tlie  free  acid,  as 
well  as  of  its  salts,  are  turned  intensely  red  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solution  containing  iron  oxide,— -Decomposes 
very  easily,  particularly  in  an  anhydrous  condition, 
into  potassium  cyanide  and  yellow  crystalline  perstd- 
phocyanie  acid  (hydroxanthanic  acid)  (CN)*H*S*;  but 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  sulphoeyanate,  CK.SE,  can  be  most 
readily  prepared  by  fusing  together  46  parts  dehydrated 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  17  parts  potassium  carbonate, 
and  32  parts  sulphur.  The  melted  mass  is  poured  off, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  extracted  with  alcohol. — 
Large,  colorless  prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  water, 
"When  air  is  excluded  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 

Ammonium  sulphoeyanate,  C]Sr.S(NH*),  is  ob- 
tained, by  digesting  mercury  cyanide  with  ammonium 
sulphide ;  or  ammonium  cyanide  with  sulphur.  Can 
be  prepared  most  easily  by  treating  carbon  bisulphide 
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with  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  dilute  aleoliol.— Color- 
less, very  easily  soluble  crystals ;  fuses  at  147°,  and  ia 
transformed  at  170°  into  the  isomeric  compound,  sul- 
phocarbamide  (see  Urea). 

Mercury  sulphocyanate,  (CNS)^IIg.  Produced 
by  adding  potassium  sulphocyanate  to  a  solution  of 
mercury  nitrate, — Amorphous,  colorless,  heavy  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water;  burns  on  being  heated,  in- 
creasing greatly  in  volume  {Pharaoh's  serpents). 

Ethyl  sulphocyanate,  CN.8.CPII*,  is  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  suphoeyanate 
and  potassium  ethylsulphate.—Oolorlt^s  oil,  boiling  at 
146°;  insoluble  in  water;  specific  gravity,  1.033  at 
0°.  Combines  directly  with  the  simple  hydrogen 
acids,  like  ethyl  cyanate.  "When  boiled  with  nitric 
acid  it  ia  oxidized,  forming  ethylsulphurous  acid 
(p.  51) ;  it  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with  alcoholic 
potassium  sulphide,  forming  potassium  sulphocyanate 
and  ethyl  sulfide  (p.  54);  when  treated  with  ac[ueou8 
ammonia,  it  yields  urea,  ethyl  bisulphide,  and  ammo- 
nium cyanide. 

Ethylene  sulphocyanate,  (CNS)=C^II^  is  produced 
when  ethylene  chloride  (p.  113)  is  heated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate. — Crys- 
tallizes from  boiling  water  in  stellate  needles,  from 
alcohol  in  rhombic  plates.  But  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  in  water.  Fuses  at  90°,  and  is  not  vola- 
tile without  decomposition. 

The  following  compounds,  called  mustard-oUs,  are 
isomeric  with  the  sulphocyanic  ethers. 

Ethyl  mustard-oil,  CS^N.C^H".  "WTien  carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  brought  in  contact  with  ethylamine,  ethyl- 
amine  ethylsuli)hocarbamate  (p.  227)  is  formed  by  the 
direct  combination  of  both  bodies.  When  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  silver  nitrate  or  mercury  chloride  is 
added,  white  precipitates  are  formed,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled with  water,  yield  ethyl  mustard-oil,  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  and  sulphides.  Or,  to  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  ethylamine  ethylsulphocarbamate,  iodine  may  be 
added  until  the  solution  gives  a  reaction  with  starch ; 
the  licLuid  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  ethyl  mustard- 
oil  precipitated  from  the  dktillate  by  water.  Diethyl- 
amine,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  also  yields  ethyl 
mustard-oil. — Colorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odor, 
exciting  to  t«ar8 ;  specific  gravity,  1.019  at  0° ;  Doiling 
point,  133°.  Does  not  mix  with  water.  Causes  a 
fcurning  pain  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  akin. 
"When  heated  with  water  to  200°,  or  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  100°,  it  is  decomposed  into  ethylamine,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  sulphurretted  hydrogen.  "With 
nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  it  yields 
ethylamine,  foraiylsulphaldehyde  (p.  102),  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Methyl  mustard-oil,  CS-.K.CIP,  and  Amyl  mus- 
tard-oil, CSrN.CH",  are  prepared  like  the  ethyl  com- 
pound, and  are  very  similar  to  this.  The  first  is  solid, 
crystalline,  fuses  at  34°,  and  boils  at  119° ;  the  latter  is 
liquid,  and  boils  at  183-184°. 

Butyl  mustard-oil,  CS:N.C^H°,  is  contained  in  oil 
of  spoon- wort  (from  CocMearia  officinalis).  —  Boiling 
point,  159-160°. 

Allyl  mustard-oil,  CSiX.C^I".  When  black  mus- 
tard-seed (from  Sinapis  nigra)  is  freed  of  fatty  oils  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by  pressure,  digested  witb  water, 
and  then  distilled,  the  potassium  myronate  (see  Gluco- 
sides)  contained  in  the  seed  is  decomposed,  yielding 
sugar,  potassium  bisulphite,  and  allyl  mustard-oil,  and 
the  latter  distills  over  with  the  water  vapors. — It  can 
be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  allyl  bromide  or 
iodide,  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
Bulphocyanate  (in  this  point  differing  from  the  other 
mustard-oils). — Colorless  liquid,  of  an  exceedingly 
strong  odor ;  specific  gravity,  1.01 ;  boiling  point,  148° ; 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Kaises  blisters  on  the 
skin  very  rapidly. 
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Cyanogen  sulpllide  (enlphoeyanic  anhydride), 
(CNyS,  ie  produced  by  mixing  silver  sulphocyanide 
intimately  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  cyanogen 
iodide ;  and  is  extracted  from  the  mass,  which  remains 
behind  after  evaporatioo,  by  means  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide; is  also  formed  when  mercury  cyanide  and  sul- 
phur subchloride  (S*CP)  are  shaken  together.^Clear, 
rhombic  plates,  of  a  strong  odor,  similar  to  that  of 
cyanogen  iodide ;  sublimes  at  30-40° ;  fuses  at  65° ;  and 
is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  aqueous  solution,  and 
even  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  it  is  q;iiickly  decom- 
posed, a  bright-yellow  powder  being  thrown  down. 
Ilydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  potassium  sul- 
phide decompose  it  into  hydrocyanic  and  sulphooyanie 
acids. 

Cyanurlc  Acid. 
ON^H'O'  -1-  2H»0  =  (CKKOH)^  -f  2H=0. 

Formation.  From  solid  cyanogen  chloride  or  the 
corresponding  cyanogen  bromide,  by  boiling  with 
water  or  alkalies.  More  practically  by  heating  urea 
until  the  evolution  of  ammonia  ceases  and  the  mass 
becomes  solid  again ;  or  by  passing  chlorine  over 
melted  urea  at  140°,  and  afterwards  removing  the  ara- 
moTiiuni  chloride  by  means  of  cold  water. 

I'roperties.  Colorless,  rhombic  prisms  with  a  slightly 
acid  teste ;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (40  parts), 
more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Tribasic  acid.  Yields  three  aeries  of  salts.  The  neu- 
tral sodium  salt  C^N'O'Na'  is  almost  insoluble  in  concen- 
trated hot  caustic  soda.  The  ewprammonium  salt  is 
particularly  characteristic. — An  amethyst-colored  pre- 
cipitate, difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  which 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  eyanurie  acid. 
— The  alkaline  salts  are  converted  into  cyanates  by 
heat. 

Methyl  cyanurate,  C'N^O=(CII^)^,  is  produced  by 
the  distillation  of  a  dry  iiiixture  of  potassium  cyanate 
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and   methyl   sulphate. — Prismatic  eirstalB,  fusing  at 
175°,  and  boiling  at  295°.     Boiled  with  caustic  f 
it  yields  methylamine  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Ethyl  cyanurate,  OJ^'K)X0'H'}',  is  prepared  like 
the  methyl  ether. — Colorless,  rhom.bic  crystals,  which 
fuse  at  85°  and  boil  at  276°.  Soluble  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  caustic  potassa, 
it  conducts  itself  like  the  methyl  ether. 

Diethylcyanuric  acid,  C^N'0'(C^H')^II,  can  be  best 
obtained  frora  the  alcoholic  mother-liquor  from  the 
ciTStallization  of  crude  ethyl  cyanurate.  This  is  boiled 
with  baryta  water,  the  barium  oxide  removed  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated. — Rhom- 
bohedral  crystals,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol  and 
ether.  Fuses  at  173°,  volatile  at  a  higher  temperature. 
"Weak  acid ;  dissolves  easily  in  alkalies ;  on  being  eva- 
porated, however,  these  solutions  yield  the  acid  in  the 
free  state. 

Ci/anamides. 

Cyanamide,  CIFN*  =  CN".NII^  is  formed  by  mix- 
ing gaseous  or  liq^uid  cyanogen  chloride  with  dry 
ammonia  gas ;  and  by  the  action  of  carbonic  anhydride 
on  sodiumamide.  Is  most  easily  obtained  by  conduct- 
ing cyanogen  chloride  into  an  anhydrous  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  filtering  from  the  sal-ammoniac, 
which  is  thrown  down,  and  evaporating. — Colorless 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
fuses  at  40°.  Its  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate, 
CN^Ag^,  with  silver  nitrate  and  a  little  ammonia ; 
when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  its  solution,  water  is  taken 
up,  and  it  is  converted  into  urea. 

Dicyano-diamide,  C=H':N'  =  (CN)^H'N^  When 
cyanamide  is  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  it  is  sponta- 
neously converted  into  dicyano-diamide ;  or  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  the  same  change  takes 
place,  especially  when  a  little  ammonia  is  previously 
19 
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added ;  ie  further  formed,  when  a  solution  of  aulpho- 
carbamide  ia  digested  with  silver  oxide,  lead  oxide,  or 
mercury  oxide  on  a  water-bath. — Transparent,  thin 
rhombic  plates,  pretty  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, sparingly  soluble  in  ether,  Puses  at  205°,  and 
decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  On  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate  to  its  solution,  long,  colorless  crystals, 
OH^AgN".HNO',of  a  silken  lustre,  separate,  from  which 
the  nitric  acid  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  ammonia. 

When  boiled  with  baryta  water,  dicyano-di amide 
yields  the  barium  salt  of  dicyan-amidic  acid  C^II^K^O, 
together  with  cyauic  acid  and  cyanamide.  This  acid 
crystallizes  in  long  lancet-shaped  needles ;  is  monobasic. 
Its  potassium  salt  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  combi- 
nation of  cyanamide  and  potassium  cyanate,  when  a 
dry  mixture  of  both  bodies  is  heated  to  60°,  or  the 
solution  of  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours, 

"When  a  solution  of  dicyano-diamide  in  dilute  acids 
ia  evaporated,  it  is  converted  into  a  strongly  alkaline 
base  dieyano-diamine,  CH^N'O,  water  being  assimilated. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingfy  in  alcohol. 
Its  salts,  which  crystallize  well,  remain  behind  on 
evaporation,  and  from  these  it  can  be  separated  by 
means  of  stronger  bases. 

Cyanuramide  (Melamine),  C=H«K'  =  (CN)^!^^^. 
"When  cyanamide  is  heated  to  150°,  it  is  transformed 
into  this  polymeric  compound,  the  change  being  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  reaction. — Large,  shining,  mombic, 
octahedral  crystals;  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  easily  in  hot  wat-er ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  alco- 
hol. Combines  with  acids,  forming  salts.  "When  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  it  is  converted  into 
ammeline,  C'H'N=0(a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water), 
which  combines  with  nitric  acid,  forming  a  salt  that 
crystallizes  well. 

Triethylmelamine,  C^HXC^H*)'m  Is  produced, 
when  a  solution  of  ethylsulphocarbamide  is  digested 
with  lead  oxide  or  mercury  oxide. — Crystalline,  easily 
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soluble  mass.  Boiled  for  a  short  time  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  converted  into  triethylammeline  C*H^ 
((?H*)'N'0 ;  when  digested  for  several  hours  with  it, 
ethyl  eyanuratc  is  formed. 


Guanidine,  CH^N'  =  C  j  g^^')'  The  hydriodato 
is  formed  by  heating  cyanogen  iodide  with  alcoholic 
aniuionia  to  100°;  the  hydroehlorate  by  heating  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  cyanamide  with  ammoniuna 
chloride  to  100° ;  by  heating  ehloropicrin  {p.  37)  or 
orthocarbamie  ether  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  160- 
160°,  or  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100° ;  by  oxidizing 

fuanine  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate"; 
y  conducting  dry  hydrochloric  acid  over  biuret  (p. 
221). — The  free  base,  separated  from  the  sulphate  by 
means  of  baryta  water,  is  a  crystalline,  strongly  alka- 
line, caustic  tasting  mass,  which  takes  up  moisture 
and  carbonic  anhydride  from  the  air.  Strong  mona- 
tomic  base. 

Guanidine  hydroehlorate,  CH'liJ'^.HOl,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  "With  platinum  chloride 
it  yields  a  double  salt  (CII=N^HCi)TtOP,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  yellow  needles,  "With  gold  chloride,  long 
needles  CH»:N^.HC1.AuCP. 

Guanidine  nitrate,  CH'X'.IIXO,  forms  largo 
lamellar  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Methylguanidine  (Mcthyluramine),C=HT^'*  =  GH* 
(CH')N'.  Is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  creatine 
with  mercury  oxide ;  by  the  action  of  potassium  hyper- 
manganate  on  a  warm  solution  of  creatinine,  which 
contains  caustic  potassa;  and  by  heating  cyanamide 
with  methyl  amine  in  alcoholic  solution,— -Colorless, 
very  deliquescent  mass.  Yields  salts  that  crystallize 
well. 

TriethylgTianidine,  CH^(0'H')»X'.  Is  obtained  by 
digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diothylsulphocar- 
bamide,  containing  cthylamine,  with  mercury  oxide. — 
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Strongly  alkalino  liquid,  whieli  attracts  carbonic  anhy- 
dride from  the  air,  and  then  crystallizes. 


rulminic  acid,  OH^N^O^.*  In  a  free  condition, 
unknown.    Cannot  be  isolated  from  its  salts. 

Mercury  fulminate  (Fulminating  mercury),  CK' 
OIIg+II^0,i8  formed  by  the  spontaneous  heating  of  a 
mixture  of  mercury  nitrate,  excess  of  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol.  1  part  mercury  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1.36,  this  solution  poured 
into  5J  parts  of  ateohol  (90°  Tralles),  and  the  vessel 
shaken  violently.  In  a  short  time  reaction  begins, 
which  beeomes  more  violent  very  rapidly,  and  is  mode- 
rated by  the  gradual  addition  of  6  parts  alcohol  of  the 
same  strength  as  that  first  employed.  The  black  color, 
which  at  first  makes  its  appearance  from  the  presence 
of  metallic  mercury,  soon  disappears,  and  crystalline 
flocks  of  mercury  fulminate  separate,  which  are  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization  from  hot  water. — White,  silky 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot. 
Heated  or  forcibly  struck,  it  detonates  with  a  loud 
report.  Copper  and  zinc,  boiled  in  water  with  fulmi- 
nating mercury,  decompose  the  latter  substance,  yield- 
ing metallic  mercury  and  copper  and  zine  fulmmate. 
Smphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  the  mercury  from 
the  solution,  but  the  liberated  acid  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ammonium  sulphoeyanate.  Pree  bro- 
mine forms  mercury  bromide  and  methyl  dibromnitro- 
cyanide  C*Br^N=0  =  0(NOOBr.^CN  (large  crystals, 
fusing  at  50°),  together  with  cyanogen  bromide,  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  other  products. 

Silver  fulminate  (Fulminating  silver),  C^K^CPAg*, 
is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  fulminating  mer- 
cury, and  is  very  similar  to  the  latter  in  all  its  pro- 
perties. Potassium  chloride  precipitates  only  half  the 
silver  from  a  boiling  solution,  and,  on  the  evaporation 

•  Probably  nitroojanmetlij!  C(N0S)(CN)H". 
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of  the  filtered  solution,  a  white,  easily-detonating  salt 
C^N^O.KAg  crystallizes  out. 

Fulmiuuric  acid  (Isocyanuric  acid),  C'IPN*0. 
The  alkaline  salts  are  produced,  together  with  mercury 
chloride  or  iodide,  by  boiling  fulminating  mercury 
with  chlorides  or  iodides  of  the  alkalies. — The  free 
acid,  separated  from  the  lead  salt  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  crystallizes  in  small  prisms ;  soluble 
in  water,  alcwiol,  and  ether;  explodes  when  heated  to 
145°.  Monobasic  acid. — When  added  to  a  cooled 
mixture  of  very  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and  tri- 
nitroacetonitrile  O'N^O'  =  C(Na')'.CIIJ".  Colorless,  crys- 
talline, camphoraceous  mass,  which  fuses  at  41.5°,  ex- 
plodes when  heated  above  200°,  and  ia  decomposed  by 
water  and  alcohol  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
(See  Kitroform,  p.  36.) 

Allophanic  acid,  C^H^iff^O.  Not  known  in  a  free 
state.  Is  decomposed,  at  the  instant  of  its  liberation, 
into  urea  and  carbonic  anhydride.  Its  ethers  are 
formed  by  conducting  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into 
anhydrous  alcohols. 

Ethyl    allophanate,     C^^H'X^O^.O'IP.     Colorless 

Erisms,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water.  Is  resolved 
y  distillation  into  alcohol  and  eyanurie  acid.  When 
mixed  with  barium  hydroxide  and  water,  it  yields 
barhira  allopkanate  (C^IPK^O)^Ba. 

Biuret  (Allophanamide),  CH'NK)'  +  H'O.  Is 
formed  by  heating  ethyl  allophanate  with  aqueous  am- 
monia to  100° ;  and  by  heating  urea  to  150-160°.^ — 
Long,  colorless  needles;  fusing  point,  190°;  pretty 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Heated  above  its  melting  point, 
it  is  decomposed,  yielding  ammonia  and  eyanurie  acid. 
When  copper  salts  or  caustic  potassa  are  added  to  its 
solution,  it  turns  red. 

Trigenic  acid,  C^ir'N'O^  is  produced  when  cyanic 

acid  vapor  is  conducted  into  well-cooled  aldehyde,  a 
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lively  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  taking  pla«e  at 
the  same  time. — Small,  colorless  prisma,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.     Not  fuaible  without  decomposition. 


tenth  group. 

Derivatives  op  Carbosic  Acid. 

The  isolated  bivalent  radicle  of  these  compounds 
earbonyl  is  carbonic  oxide  CO.  Carbonic  acid  is  only 
known  in  the  form  of  the  anhydride  CO  =  CO.O;  the 
true  acid  CO{OH)'  cannot  be  prepared. 

Carbonyl  chloride  (Phosgene),  COOP,  is  produced 
by  the  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  in 
sunlight;  or,  in  the  presence  of  heated  spongy  platinum, 
by  heating  carbon  tetraehloride  with  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride. Can  be  prepared  moat  readily  by  heating  20 
parts  chloroform  with  50  parts  potassium  bichromate 
and  400  parts  concentrated  sulfuric  acid  in  a  flask, 
connected  with  an  inverted  condensing  apparatus. — 
Colorless  liquid,  of  a  suffocating  odor;  boiling  point, 
+  8°;  specific  gravity,  1.432  at  0°.  Is  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride ;  by  alcMols,  yielding  hydrochloric  acid  and  the 
ethers  of  cMorcarbomc  {cMorformic)  add  COCl.OH,  a 
body  which  caunot  be  prepared  in  a  free  state. 

Ethyl  carbonate,  00(0,C^IT°)'',  is  formed,  together 
with  carbonic  oxide,  by  heating  ethyl  oxalate  with 
sodium  or  sodium  ethylate  at  80° ;  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  orthoformic  and  orthocarbonic  ethers  (p. 
85  and  37). — Colorless,  thin  liquid,  of  a  pleas, 
odor;  specific  gravity,  0.975;  boiling  point,  126°. 

Ethyl  carbonic  acid,  CoIqW  Cannot  be 

prepared  in  a  free  state.  The  potassium  salt  CC.CH^.K 
IS  formed  by  saturating  a  solution  of  freshly-melted 
potassa  in  alcohol  with  carbonic  acid. — Laminae,  of  a 
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mother-of-pearl  lustre,  which  are  decomposed  by  water 
into  alcohol  and  potaaaium  bicarbonate. 

Ethyl  chlorcarbonate,  COCl.O.O'H*.  Is  produced 
by  bringing;  carbonyl  chloride  together  with  well- 
cooled  abaolute  alcohol. — ColorleBS  liquid  of  a  aaifo- 
cating  odor,  exciting  to  tears;  specific  gravity,  1.13; 
boiling  point,  94°.  Heated  with  absolute  alcohol  it 
yields  ethyl  carbonate. 


Carbon  sulphoxide,  COS.  Occure  apparently  in  a 
number  of  mineral  aprings.  Is  produced  when  car- 
bonic oxide  and  sulphur  are  conducted  together  through 
a  red-hot  tube;  together  with  sulphur  and  sulphurous 
anhydride,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  on 
carbon  bisulphide,  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
quickly  hy  heating ;  together  with  ethylamine,  allyl- 
atnine,  etc.,  by  shaKing  the  muatard-oila  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid;  by  heating  carbon  bisulphide 
with  urea,  oxamide,  or  acetamide;  by  conducting  dry 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  ethyl  cyanate;  by  heating 
thiacetic  acid  to  300°.  Can  be  obtained  most  readily 
by  pouring  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on 
potassium  sulphocyanate. — Colorless,  easily  inflamma- 
ble gas,  of  peculiar  odor.  Yields  an  explosive  gas- 
mixture  with  oxygen.  Water  absorbs  about  an  equal 
volume  of  the  gaa ;  alkalies  absorb  it  eiwily,  forming 
Bulphidea  and  carbonates.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  partially 
decomposed,  yielding  carbonic  oxide  and  sulphur. 

Carbon  bisulphide,  CS=.  Is  formed  by  direct  com- 
bination of  carbon  and  aulphur  at  a  high  temperature. 
— Colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid.  In  a  pure  state 
(obtained  by  shaking  the  commercial  substance  with 
metallic  mercury  or  mercury  chloride,  and  then  recti- 
fying) it  has  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor;  boiling  point, 
47°;  specific  gravity,  1.27;  easily  inflammable,  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water;  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ether  m  all  proportions.  Excellent  solvent  for  many 
substances,  for  example   iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
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fats,  resins. — Combines  with  water  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  which  is  decom- 
posed again  at  — 3". 

Conducted  over  red-hot  metallic  oxides,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide forms  Bulpbides  of  the  metals,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride being  evolved.  Dry  chlorine  resolves  it  into  sul-- 
Ehur  chloride  and  sulphocarbonyl  chloride  CSCl',a  liquid, 
oiling  at  70°.  Treated  with  a  chlorine  mixture,  there 
is  furSier  produced  a  chloride,  CSCl',  a  liquid,  boiling 
at  146-147°  ;  and  this,  when  oxidized,  yields  tnchlor- 
methyl  sulphochloride  CCP.SO'Cl  (p.  39).  Phosphorus 
chloride  and  antimony  chloride  convert  it  into  car- 
bon tetrachloride  CCl'  (p.  35).  The  same  compound 
is  formed,  together  with  sulphur  chloride,  when  the 
vapor  of  carbon  bieulphide,  mixed  with  chlorine,  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Ey  the  action  of  iodine 
chloride  on  carbon  bisulphide,  there  are  produced 
sulphur  chloride,  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  a  crystalline 
compound  2{CS^)  4-  ICP. — Carbon  bisulphide  combines 
directly  with  (C?H')*Zn,  forming  a  bi^own,  amorphous 
compound  C*H''S^Zn,  which,  when  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a 
liquid  C*H'°S,boiUngat  130-150°. — Itcombinesdirectly 
with  trietbylphosphme,  forming  a  red  crystalline  body, 
a  violent  reaction  taking  place. 

Sulphocarbonic  acid,  CH^S'  =  CS(SH)».  Carbon 
bisulphide  dissolves  in  alkaline  sulphides,  forming  the 
alkaline  salts  of  sulphocarbonic  acid.  From  these  the 
free  acid  can  be  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
rapid  addition  of  water. — Eeddish-brown,  oily  liquid. 

The  sodium  salt  CS{SNa)^  can  be  precipitated  from  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphide,  to  which  is 
added  carbon  bisulphide,  by  means  of  alcohol  or  ether 
and  alcohol. — Thick  red  liquid,  soluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  sulphoearbonate,  0S{S.OH=7,  is  produced 
hy  pouring  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the 
sodium  compound.— Yellow  oil,  boiling  at  240° ;  inso- 
luble in  water ;  combines  directly  with  two  atoms  of 
bromine,  forming  red  crystals,  which  in  the  air  or 
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when  treated  with  water  or  caustic  potassa,  give  up 
the  bromine  and  regenerate  the  ether.  Heated  with 
alcoholic  ammonia,  the  ether  is  decomposed  into  mer- 
captan  and  ammonium  aulphocyanate.  When  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  ethylsulphurous  acid  (p.  51). 

Ethylene  sulphocarbonate,  CS.S^CPH',  is  formed 
from  the  sodium  compound  and  ethylene  bromide  or 
chloride  like  the  ethyl  ether.— Large,  yellow  crystals, 
which  fuse  at  36.5°.  Slowly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily 
in  ether  and  ether-alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  ddute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  transformed  into 

Ethylene  oxysulplioearbonate,  COS^C^H'.  Thin 
plates  fusing  at  31°,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Yields,  when  further  oxidized  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  disulphetholie  acid  (p.  141). 

Xanthogenic  acid,  C^TOS^  =  CS  j  °^'^'  (Etbyl- 

disulpbocarbonic  acid).  The  potassium  salt  of  this 
acid  separates  in  colorless,  silky  needles  when  carbon 
bisulphide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in 
alcohol.  The  free  acid,  separated  from  the  potassium 
salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, is  oily,  insoluble  in  water;  decomposes  at  24" 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide. 

Ethyl  xanthogenate,  CSJ  g'r^TTs  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ethyl  chloride  on  potassium  xanthoge- 
nate. — Colorless  oil,  boiling  at  200°.     With  ammonia,  it 

yields  xantkogenamide  C^H'iJ'OS  =  CS  |  -kt'tis  a  sub- 
stance which  forms  largo  crystals  and  fuses  at  36°.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  formed  ethyl  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide ;  when  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  it  gives  the  potassium  salt  of  etkyl- 
monosulphocarbonio  a£id,CS  i  qVt-  This  salt  can  also 

be  prepared  by  direct  union  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
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Eotassium  mereaptide  (p.  54);  and  by  conducting  car- 
on  sulphoside  into  a  cold  alcoholie  solution  of  potassa. 
The  free  acid  cannot  be  extracted  from  this  salt,  be- 
cause it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  alcohol, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  instant  it  is  liberated. 

Carbonyldisulphethyl, CO |  gczH' (isomeric  with 
ethyl  xanthogonate),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  or  hydriodic  acid  on  ethyl  sulphocyanate 
(p.  214).— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  196-197°.  With 
alcoholic  potassa,  it  yields  mercaptan  and  potassium 
carbonate ;  with  alcoholic   ammonia — mereaptaii  and 


Carbamie  acid,  CHWO^  =  CO  J  ^^t      Cannot  be 


(  NIP 

[oil 

isolated.  The  ethers  of  this  acid  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  the  ethers  of  carbonic  acid  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  (above  100°  urea  is  formed); 
by  conducting  cyanogen  chloride  into  alcohol ;  and  by 
boiling  urea  for  a  long  time  with  the  alcohols.  The 
methyl  ether  (urethylan)  and  the  etkpl  ether  (urethan)  are 
crystalline  compounds ;  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  volatile  without  decomposition.  The  former 
fuses  at  52-55°,  the  latter  at  100°.  Alkalies  decora- 
pose  them,  formine  carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and 
the  respective  alcobols. 

Ammonium  carbamate,  CO  |  q  j^tt,  (so-called  an- 
hydrous ammonium  carbonate),  is  formed  by  bringing 
ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride  together,  beat  in  the 
presence  of  absolute  alcohol. — ^White,  loose  powder, 
subliming  at  60°;  or  thin  laminm.  With  water,  it 
rapidly  forms  ammonium  carbonate. 

Sulphocarbamic  acid,  CS  |  o-rt  Tiie  ammonium 
salt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
carbon  bisulphide.    It  crystallizes  in  long,  pale-yellow 
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needles.  The  free  acid,  separated  from  this  ealt  by 
meana  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  solid,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     Exceedingly  unstable. 

Ethylsulphocarbamic  acid,  OS  |  ^^'^^^^  The 
cryetalline  ethylamine  ealt  (fusing  point,  103°)  of  this 
acid  is  formed  by  adding  carbon  bisulphide  to  an  alcoho- 
lic solution  of  ethylamine.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Prom  its  solution  metallic  salts  precipitate  the  salts  of 
ethylsulphocarbamic  acid.  "When  these  are  boiled  with 
water,  they  are  resolved  into  sulphides,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  ethyl  mustard-oil  (p.  214). 

Carbamide  {Urea). 
CH»N=0  =  CO(Nff)'. 

Occurrence.  In  many  of  the  animal  fluids,  especially 
in  urine.    (See  Animal  Chemistry — Urine), 

Formation,  From  ammonium  eyanate  by  the  eva^ 
poration  of  its  aqueous  solution ;  from  cyanamide  by 
assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water  (p.  217) ;  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  phosgene  or  carbonic  ether;  from 
oxamide  by  means  of  heating  with  mercury  oxide;  by 
heating  ammonium  carbamate  or  commercial  ammo- 
nium carbonate  to  180-140". 

Preparation.  1.  Extraction  from  urine.  Urine  is 
evaporated  to  syrupy  consistence,  and,  when  cool,  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Urea  nitrate 
separates  in  the  form  of  dark  brown  crystalline  masses. 
It  is  now  filtered  off",  pressed,  and  purified  by  recrystal- 
liaation  from  moderately  sti-ong  nitric  acid.  It  is  most 
easily  obtained  colorless,  but  not  without  loss,  by 
gradually  adding  small  quantities  of  finely  powdered 
potassium  chlorate  to  the  hot  concentrated  solution  in 
nitric  acid,  then  allowing  to  cool  and  recrystallizing 
the  almost  colorless  crystals  which  now  separate,  either 
from  water  or  nitric  acid.  The  urea  nitrate,  purified 
in  this  manner,  is  now  decomposed  by  heating  with 
water  and  barium  carbonate,  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  the  urea  extracted  from  barium  nitrate  by 
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meane  of  cold  alcohol.  It  eryBtallizea  from  the  solu- 
tion, when  concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  portion  of 
the  alcohol.  2.  Artificial  preparation.  Crude  potassium 
cyanate  (prepared  according  to  p.  212)  is  dissolved  in 
water  without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  to  the  solution  as 
much  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  as  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  was  employed ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  down 
to  a  small  volume,  the  potassium  sulphate,  that  crystal- 
lizes out  on  cooling,  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  The  urea  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  means  of  alcohol. 

Properties.  Colorless,  four-aided  prisms,  without  odor, 
of  a  cooling  taste ;  fuses  at  180°.  Easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Heated  above  its  fusing  point,  it  is  decomposed,  •am- 
monia is  given  off,  and,  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  heating,  the  residue  consists  either  of  biuret  (p.  221) 
or  cyanuric  add  (p.  216). — By  heating  with  water  in 
fused  tubes  above  100°  ;  by  boiling  with  alkalies;  by 
heating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  by  evaporar 
tion  o?  the  solution,  to  which  is  added  lead  acetate, 
urea  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia, 
water  being  assimilated.  It  suffers  the  same  change  in 
foul  urine.  "When  heated  for  some  time  with  alcoholic 
carbon  bisulphide,  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  are  formed. 

Urea  combines  with  bases,  acids,  and  salts,  forming 
crystallizing  compounds. 

Urea  nitrate,  CII'K^O.HJifO*,  crystallizes  from  a 
solution  of  urea  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  A  salt 
which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  con- 
centrated nitric  acid. 

Urea  hydrochlorate,  CH*N^0.HC1,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  urea.  Yellow 
oU,  which  soon  congeals.  An  elevation  of  temperature 
accompanies  the  action.  Is  decomposed  by  water,  even 
by  lying  in  contact  with  moist  air;  and,  when  boated, 
it  yields  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonium  chloride. 
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TTrea  phosphate,  CH']S"^O.H^PO*,  erystallizea  oeea- 
sionally  from  evaporated  urme  (of  swine) ;  is  always 
produced  when  phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  urea  in 
the  proportion  required  by  the  formula  of  the  salt,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  down  to  a  small  volume. — 
Large,  well-formed,  rhombic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  not  d  " 


Urea-mercury  oxide,  CH*N^0.2HgO,  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  a  aolution  of  mercury  nitrate  produces 
in  a  aolution  of  urea  mixed  with  potaasa.  vVhen  a 
solution  of  mercury  chloride  is  employed,  there  is  formed 
a  gelatinous,  snowy-white  precipitate  2{CH*N'0).3HgO, 
which,  when  washed  with  boiling  water,  become 
yellow. 

Urea  and  sodium  chloride,  CII*N!'O.NaCl  +  H^O. 
Shining  crystals,  which  separate  on  the  evaporation  of 
a  solution  of  urea  containing  sodium  chloride. 

Urea  also  unites  with  other  chlorine  compounds  and 
a  great  many  nitrates.  Mercury  nitrate  precipitates 
from  its  solution  insoluble  compounds  of  varying  com- 
position. By  npxing  very  dilute  solutions,  there  is 
produced  a  heavy,  ™ite  powder  of  the  composition 
2(CH*N=0)  +  Hg(NO)^  -1-  3HgO.* 

*  This  reaction  is  amplojed  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  urea  quan- 
titatively. For  this  object  a  eolutioa  of  mercury  nitrate — prepared  by 
diBGolving  77.2  grms.  pure  mercury  osiile  in  nitric  acid,  evuporating  to 
dryness,  and  dilating  with  water  ko  as  to  make  1000  cc— is  added  to  the 
Holution  of  urea  until  an  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  small  por- 
tion, removed  each  time  for  the  purpose,  commeuoes  to  give  a  yellow 
color.  Every  cc.  of  the  mercury  solution  employed  corresponds  to  0.01 
grms.  of  nrea.— Before  the  estimation  of  urea  in  urine,  ail  sulphurio 
and  phosphorio  acids  must  be  removed.  This  is  aooomplished  best  by 
means  of  a  misture  of  two  solnmea  of  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide 
(saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature)  witi  one  volume  of  a  similarly 
prepared  Eolulioa  of  barium  nitrate.  Two  volumes  of  urine  are  miied 
with  one  volume  of  this  mixture,  filtered,  and  tbe  urea  precipitated 
exactly  from  15  ec.  of  tbe  filtrate  (corresponding  to  10  cc.  urine)  by 
means  of  the  mercury  solution. — In  the  case  of  very  eiact  et''  " 
another  correction  of  the  result  is  necessary  ii 
presence  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  urine. 

20 
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COMPOUND  UREAS. 


In  urea,  one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  can 
Btill  be  replaced  by  means  of  alcohol  or  acid  radicles. 
If,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  potasssium  cyanate  is 
evaporated  with  methylamine  sulphate,  instead  of  with 
ammonium  sulphate,  an  urea  ia  produced,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  radicle  CO,  contains  the  radicle  methyl. 
A  large  number  of  such  compounds  are  known,  of 
which  only  a  few  will  be  described  here.  They  all 
show  the  grcat^t  analogy  with  urea  in  their  conduct 
towards  reagents  and  in  their  dccompoeitions. 

Ethyl-urea,  CO  I  §h^*^^'  ^^  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  potassium  cyanate  by  means  of  ethyl- 
amine  sulphate;  and  by  the  action  of  ethyl  cyanate  on 
aqueous  ammonia. — Large  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  fuses  at  92°;  not  volatile  without 
decomposition.  Is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  means  of  nitric  acid ;  when  evaporated  with  nitric 
acid,  however,  it  yields  a  crystalline  nitrate. 

Diethyl-urea,  OOJ^^-^a^s  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  cyanate  on  othylamine ;  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  former  by  means  of  water  or 
sulphydrie  acid,  in  which  case  othylamine  always 
results  at  first. — Long  prisms,  which  fuse  at  112.5°, 
and  boil  undecomposed  at  263°.  Easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
water,  yielding    ethylamine   and  carbonic  acid. — A 

diethyl-urea  CO  \-sAt2  isomeric  with  the  one  de- 

scribed, is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  potassium 
cyanate  with  diethylamine  sulphate.  It  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  diethylamine  by 
boiling  with  alkalies. 

Triethyl-urea,  CO  l ^^52^"  ^^  produced  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  cyanate  on  diethylamine. — Crystalline; 
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fuses  at  63°;  and  boile  without  decomposition  at  223°; 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Ureas  with  bivalent  alcohol  radicles  are  also  known. 
In  the  formation  of  these,  however,  two  or  more  mole- 
cules of  urea  usually  unite. 

jNH.1 

I  NHS 

a^jetjl  chloride  is  poured  upon  urea  (a  spontaneous 
elevation  of  temperature  takes  place,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved) ;  and  by  heating  urea  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride.— Long,  silky  needles;  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  fuses 
at  112°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature, 
forming  cyanuric  acid  and  acetamide.  Does  not  com- 
bine with  acid,B.~Bromacet!/l-urea,  CO.N^HXC^H^BrO), 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromaeetyl  bromide  on 
urea. — Colorless  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  hut  with  decomposition  in  hot.— 
Trihromacetyl-urea  {see  Barbituric  Acid,  p.  239). 

Similar  compounds,  ureas,  in  which  hydrogen  atoms 
are  replaced  by  acid  radicles,  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  various  agents  on  uric  acid. 


Sulphocarbamide  (Sulpho-urea),  CS(NH^)*.  Is  pro- 
duced by  heating  dry  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to 
170°.— Long,  silky  needles,  or  thick,  short  rhombic 
prisms ;  fusing  point,  149° ;  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  Heated  with  watiCr  to  140°,  it  is  recon- 
Terted  into  ammonium  sulphocyanate.  Combines  with 
acids,  oxides,  and  salts,  like  urea. 

The  hydriodate  and  hydrochlorate  are  produced  by 
treating  persijlphocyanic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid,  or 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  its  solution  is  digested  with  silver,  lead,  or 
mercury  oxides,  it  is  converted  into  dicyano-diamide 
(p.  217). 

Kthyl-sulphocarbamide,  CS  \  -^r^^  is   pro- 

duced by  dissolving  ethyl  mustard-oil  (p.  214)  in  alco- 
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holie  ammonia. — Colorless  needles,  pretty  easily  soluble 
in  water;  fusing  point,  106°. 

Diethyl-sulpliocarbamide,  CS(I:^H.CH''/.  Is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  from  ethyl  mustard-oil  and 
ethylamine ;  or  by  boiling  ethylamine  ethylaulphocar- 
bamate  (p.  227)  on  a  water  bath.^-Cry8tal8,  that  fuse 
at  77°,  which,  under  the  influence  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  yield  ethyl  muatard-oil. 


Uric  Acid. 

Occurrence.  In  urine,  urinary  calculi,  and  urinary 
sediments  (compare  Animal  Chemistry).  In  small  quan- 
tity in  the  blood  and  in  the  muscular  fluid.  In  the 
form  of  sodium  urate  in  the  concretions  found  in  the 
joints  of  gouty  patients.  In  the  excrements  of  birds, 
amphibious  animals,  insects,  these  excrements  often 
consisting  entirely  of  sodium  urate. 

Preparation.  Calculi,  consisting  of  uric  acid,  or, 
better,  the  excrement  of  serpents  (ammonium  urate, 
with  various  foreign  substances),  are  dissolved  in  dilute 
caustic  potassa  or  soda  at  the  boiling  temperature,  the 
solution  Altered  and  poured  boiling  hot  into  an  excess 
of  dilute  hot  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated  uric 
acid  is  washed  out  and  dried.  If  it  is  not  white,  it  is 
redissolved  and  again  precipitated. — Or  a  current  of 
carbonic  anhydriift  is  conducted  into  the  solution  of. 
uric  acid  in  potassa,  by  means  of  which,  white  acid 
potassiuni  urate  is  precipitated;  or  the  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  when 
acid  ammonium  urate  is  precipitated.  -In  both  cases 
the  precipitated  salts  are  washed  out,  and  decomposed 
by  adding  them  to  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  uric  acid  from  guano,  the  latter 
is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  borax  (1  part  borax  in  120 
parts  water),  filtered,  and  the  uric  acid  precipitated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Or,  dried  and  finely  pulverized 
guano  is  added  to  an  equal  weight  of  concentrated 
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hydrochloric  acid,  heated  over  the  water-bath,  allowed 
to  stand  on  the  water-bath  until  the  Bmell  of  hydro- 
chiorie  acid  has  disappeared,  and  the  urie  acid  then 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
timea  the  volume  of  water.  The  crude  acid  obtained 
in  this  way  is  dissolved  in  alkali  and  purified,  as  above 
directed. 

Properties.  Light,  white  powder,  consisting  of  fine 
crystalline  scales,  without  taste  and  odor,  exceedingly 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without 
decomposition ;  from  this  solution  there  crystallizes  on 
cooling  a  very  deliquescent  compound  of  uric  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid  C'H'N"^  +  2S0*H^,  which  is  de- 
composed by  water.  Easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
undergoing  decomposition;  on  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, mere  remains  a  mass,  which  turns  purple  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  violet  with  potassa.  By 
distillation,  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a  great 
deal  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  sublimate,  consisting  of 
urea,  cyanuric  acid,  and  ammonium  cyanide,  and  leaves 
behind  nitrogenous  carbon.  Wlien  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydriodic  acid  to  160-170°,  it  yields  glycocol 
(p.  84),  ammonium  iodide,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  a  very  weaic,  bibasic  acid.  The  neutral 
alkaline  urates  are  white,  granular,  c^stalline,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  potassa.  Carbonic  anhydride  precipitates  from  the 
solution  the  acid  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  translucent 
jelly,  which  soon  becomes  powdery.  The  acid  ammo- 
nium salt  separates  in  the  same  form,  when  the  dis- 
solved potassium  salt  is  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac.  It 
afterwards  shrinks  up,  forming  a  white  powder. 

From  uric  acid,  a  long  series  of  transformation  pro- 
ducts can  be  produced.  The  most  remarkable  are  the 
following : — 

TJroxanic  acid,  C'lI'N'O'.   When  a  solution  of  uric 

acid,  in  au  excess  of  concctrated  potassa,  is  allowed  to 

stand  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  potassium 

tirozanate,  CH^N'O^K'  +  3H'0,  separates  in  the  form  of 

20* 
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lamiuEe  of  a  mother-of-pearl  luatre.  From  a  solution 
of  the  salt,  the  free  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline 
powder  hy  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  soluble 
m  hot  water,  but  only  with  decomposition  and  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Alloxan  (Mesoxalylurea),  C*IPN^O*  = 
CO  j  ^JJlcO  I  ^^'  "^^^^  ^^  produced  by  the  action 
of  concentrated,  cold  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid,  urea 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  "When  uric  a«id  is 
addi^  to  nitric  acid,  alloxan  is  thrown  down  imme- 
diately as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which,  when 
perfectly  freed  of  acid,  need  only  be  recrystallized  from 
water.  It  is  prepared  most  practically  from  alloxan- 
tine.  The  latter  is  moistened  with  very  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  thick,  pasty  mass,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  until,  as  may  be 
tested  with  a  small  portion,  it  dissolves  readily  and 
completely  in  cold  water.  The  mass  is  then  allowed 
to  dry  completely  in  the  air,  spread  out  on  bricks, 
and,  after  the  removal  of  the  last  trace  of  nitric  acid, 
by  heating  over  the  water-bath,  recrystallized  from 
hot  water. 

On  the  cooling  of  the  warm  aciueoua  solution,  it 
crystallizes  out  with  four  molecules  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization ;  if  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  it  crystallizes  with  only  one  molecule  of  water. 
The  former  consists  of  large,  shining,  transparent,  rhom- 
bic crystals  of  the  form  of  heavy  spar ;  effloresces  in 
the  air  and  loses  three  molecules  of  water ;  crystallized 
with  one  molecule,  it  forms  smaller,  harder,  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  do  not  effloresce.  It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water;  the  solution  imparts  to  the  skin  a  repulsive 
odor,  and  colors  it  purple ;  it  tastes  unpleasantly  sour 
and  saltish  ;  shows  an  acid  reaction;  is  decomposed  by 
beating.  It  gives  an  indigo-blue  color  with  salts  of 
iron  suboxide. — It  unites  with  alkaline  bisulphites  by 
heatinff,  forming  salts  which  can  be  obtained  in  large 
crystals. 

The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  slowly  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  rapidly  by  boiling,  into  alloxantjne, 
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parabanie  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride.  When  boiled 
with  baryta  water  or  lead  acetate,  it  is  resolved  into 
mesoxalic  acid  {p.  158)  and  urea.  Heated  with  dilute 
acids,  an  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  takes  place, 
and  alloxantine,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid  are  formed. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  parabanie  acid  and  carbonic 
anhydride",  lead  peroxide  into  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and 
carbonic  anbydride;  reducing  agents  into  alloxantine, 
and  dialuric  acid. 

Alloxanic acid,  C'II*N'0'=  CO  i  -^^  qq  qq  qq  qjj 
Is  produced  by  combination  of  alloxan  with  alkalies. 
When  baryta  water  ia  dropped  into  a  solution  of 
alloxan. at  60°,  until  the  white  precipitate,  whieb  is 
formed  on  the  addition  of  eaeb  drop,  is  no  longer  re- 
dissolved,  hariumalloxanate,  C'H'N^OBa  +  4H*0,  crys- 
tallizes out  on  cooling,  in  small,  very  difficultly  soluble 
crystals.  This  salt,  Ster  being  washed,  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate,  on  evaporation,  at  a 
temperature  below  40°,  yields  a  syrup,  which  solidifies 
after  a  time,  forming  a  crystalline  mass. 

AUoxanie  acid  forms  a  radiated,  crystalline  mass ; 
very  easily  soluble ;  very  acid ;  dissolves  zinc  with  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen ;  is  not  changed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  cannot  be  reconverted  into  alloxan.  Its 
salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  yielding 
urea  and  mesoxalates  (p.  158). 

Parabanie  acid  (Oxalylurea),  C'H^N^O  = 
Co]  ■w-Tr'no  ^^  formed  when  uric  acid  or  alloxan  is 
dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence ;  or  when  uric 
acid  is  treated  with  manganese  peroxide  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Occasionally  it  is  obtained,  instead  of  alloxan, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter. — Crystallizes  in  color- 
less, broad,  very  thin  prisms;  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
tastes  very  acid ;  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  gives 
a  white  precipitate,  CAg^N^O*,  with  silver  niti'ate ;  and 
this,  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide,  yields  silver 
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iodide,  and  dimethylparabanic  acid  (cholestrophane), 
C(CH*yN*0,  a  compound,  crystallizing  in  broad  la- 
minfe,  of  a  silvery  lusti'e,  easily  fusible  and  sublimabie. 
Parabanic  acid  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  yielding  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  Il^ascent 
hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  converts  it  into 
oxalantiiie. 


Oxaluric     acid,       C^H^N^O*  =  CO  \ 


(  Nff.CO.OH 
1NH.C0. 

Bears  the  same  relation  to  parabanic  acid  that  alloxanie 
acid  bears  to  alloxan.  The  real  salts  of  parabanic 
acid  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  existence.  Strong 
bases  immediately  cause  an  assimilation  of  the  elements 
of  water,  with  which  parabanic  acid  is  transformed 
into  oxaluric  acid.  The  ethyl  ether  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  ethyloxy-oxalyl  chloride  (p.  155)  on  urea, 
"When  parabanic  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  and 
heated,  the  solution  turns  into  a  white  mass  of  fine 
crystals  of  a  silky  lustre.  These  are  ammonium  oxa^ 
lurate,  C'H^N'O^.NH*.  This  salt  is  also  contained  in 
small  quantity  in  urine.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water.  When  its  solution  in  hot  water  is  mixed  with 
an  acid,  oxaluric  acid  separates  as  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  is  very  difficultly  soluble,  though  the  solu- 
tion tastes  and  reacts  acid.  Its  silver  salt,  C'lPN^OAg, 
formed  by  double  decomposition  from  the  ammonium 
salt,  separates  in  thick,  white  flocks.  It  is  soluble  in 
hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in 
fine  needles  of  a  silky  lustre.  "When  a  solution  of 
oxaluric  acid  is  heated  for  some  time  to  boiling,  it  is 
converted  into  urea  oxalate  and  oxalic  acid. 

Osaluramide     (Oxalan),    OTI'NK)'  =  CO  j  SS'' 

^iq'  is  formed,   as  a  white  precipitate,  when   a 

solution  of  alloxan  is  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  then  with  ammonia.  Alloxan  is  thus  resolved 
into  oxaluramide,  dialuric  acid,  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride—water and  ammonia  being  assimilated. — "White, 
crystalline   powder,   but  slightly   soluble    in   water; 
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soluble  ill  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without  decom- 
position ;  is  reprecipitated  by  water ;  is  resolved,  by 
boiling  with  water,  into  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and  am- 
monia. 

If  methylamino,  ethylamine,  or  analogous  bases  are 
employed  instead  of  ammonia  in  the  preparation  of 
oxaluramide,  crystalline  precipitates,  similar  to  oxalu- 
raraide,  consisting  of  methyl-  or  ethyl-oxaluramide,  are 
formed. 

Oxalantine,  CTI*]Sr*0''  -l-  H'O.  Parabanie  acid,  in 
contact  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a 
crystalline  powder,  containing  zinc,  which  dissolves 
with  great  difficulty  in  boiling  water.  If  water  is 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  zinc  sulphide  is  precipitated,  and  the  aqueous, 
solution  contains  oxalantine,  which  it  deposits  in  crys- 
tals on  being  evaporated.  It  is  produced,  together 
with  other  substances,  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  alloxanie  acid. — White,  crystalline  crusts,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  is  not  decomposed  by  hot  con- 
centrated nitric  acid ;  but  it  reduces  the  metals  from 
silver  or  mercury  salts  after  an  addition  of  ammonia. 

AUoxantine,  OTI'^'^O''  -t-  sn^O.  Is  produced  by 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  alloxan,  when  left  to 
itself;  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  ; 
or  of  reducing  agents  on  alloxan.  It  is  prepared  most 
readily  by  dissolving  uric  acid  in  warm  dilute  nitric 
acid  (1  part  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.42  and 
8-10  parts  of  water  of  60-70°),  and  adding  carefully 
a  solution  of  tin  chloride,  containing  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  obtained  from  alloxan  by 
conducting  concentrated  hydrogen  into  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  latter.  It  is  hereby  thrown  down 
mixed  with  sulphur,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  dissolving  in  boiling  wator.^-Small,  colorless,  hard 
prisms;  becomes  red  and  purple  in  an  ammoniacal 
atmosphere ;  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  in  hot.  The  solution  gives,  with  baryta  water, 
a  beautiful  violet  precipitate,  which,  when  heated, 
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becomes  white,  and  is  resolved  into  barium  alloxanate 
and  diahirate;  with  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  grayish- 
black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver.  It  is  converted 
into  alloxan  by  nitric  acid;  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  alloxan,  parabanic  acid,  and  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  crystalline  acid,  allituric  acid  C*H*N*0*. 
Heated  with  water  to  180-190°  it  is  decomposed, 
forming  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  carbonic  oxide. 

Alloxantine,  dissolved  in  water,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  transformed,  in  the  air,  into  ammonium 
oxaluratc,  oxygen  being  absorbed  and  water  formed. 

Sialuric  acid  (Tartronyl-  or  Oxymalonylurea), 
C*IPN^O*  =  CO  j  f  H^  (  CH.OH,  is  produced  by  the 
reduction  of  alloxantine,  particularly  when  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  is  conducted  for  a  long  time  into  its 
boiling  solution.    The  solution,  filtered  from  the  sul- 

{)hur,  gives,  with  ammonium  carbonate,  a  fine  crystal- 
ine  precipitate  of  ammonium  dialurate,  0'H*!N^0*,NII*, 
which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily 
in  hot :  becomes  red  in  the  air.  It  is  decomposed  when 
dissolved  in  warmed  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  on  cool- 
ing, the  free  acid  separates  in  crystals.  Further,  it  is 
produced  from  alloxantine  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam;  and  by  mixing  a  solution  of  alloxantine 
with  a  hot  solution  of  tin  subchloride  and  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  prepared  most  easily  by  the 
last  method, — Long  needles;  moderately  easily  soluble 
in  water;  the  crystals  turn  red  in  the  air,  and  are 
gradually  converted  into  alloxantine. 

When  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  dialuric  acid,  there  is  formed  a  precipitate  of  allox- 
antine. 

Hydurilic  acid,  C'IPN*0*.  Is  produced,  together 
with  glyeocol  and  pseudoxantbine  {p.  246),  by  heating 
uric  acid  with  double  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  to  110-130°,  and  men  adding  the  mass  to 
a  great  deal  of  water. — When  a  solution  of  dialuric 
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acid  in  glycerin  is  heated  to  140-150°,  it  ia  resolved 
iDto  carbonic  anhydride,  formic  acid,  and  acid  ammo 
nium  hydurilate.  The  same  salt  m  produced  by  boil-- 
ing  alloxantine  with  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  order  to  separate  the  acid,  the  salt  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  with  ammonia,  and  to  the  filtered  eola- 
tion, copper  sulphate  added.  From  the  dark-greon 
solution  are  deposited  black,  anhydrous  crystals,  if  the 
solution  was  etill  hot  on  the  addition  of  the  copper 
sulphate;  if  the  solution  was  cold,  red  crystals,  con- 
taining water,  are  deposited ;  in  both  eases  the  crystals 
consist  of  the  neutral  copper  salt.  This  is  thrown 
into  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystalline  hydurilic 
acid,  which  separates,  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
aeid,  and  recrystallized  from  water, — It  crystallizes 
from  water  in  small  four-sided  columns  with  two  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization;  from  its  salt,  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  it 
separates  in  small,  rhombohedric  plates  with  one  mole- 
cule of  water.  Difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Strong,  bibasie  acid.  The  solutions  of  the  acids  and 
its  salts  become  colored  a  beautiful  dark  green  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  iron  sesquiehlonde. — A  mix- 
ture of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  con- 
verts it  into  dichlorhydurilic  add,  C^'ESiYEK^.  Fuming 
nitrie  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan ;  ordinary  nitric  acid 
yielcU,  in  addition  to  this,  violuric  acid,  violantine,  and 
diliturie  acid.  "When  heat  is  employed  only  the  last 
acid  is  produced. 

Barbituric  acid  (Malonylurea),  C'H*N=0'  = 
^*^  )  NTTOO  1  ^^'*  ^^  heating  a  solution  of  alloxan- 
tine in  three  to  four  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  aeid 
on  a  water-bath,  until  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride has  ceased,  there  is  obtained  a  honey-colored  solu- 
tion, which  becomes  thick  on  cooling.  When  this  is 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  a  difficultly  soluble  body  ia  obtained, 
which  is  completely  dissolved  by  boiling  with  water.  On 
the  cooling  of  this  solution  barbituric  acid  crystallizes 
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out  and  pambanic  acid  remains  in  the  mother  liquor, — 
Large,  colorless  prisms,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  hot  water.  Is  resolved,  by  heating  with  alka- 
lies, into  malonic  acid  (p.  157}  and  urea  or  its  decom- 
position products,  carbonic  anhydride  and  ammonia. 

Diljrombarbiturie  acid,  C^IPBr^iN^^O',  ia  produced 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  barbituric,  violuric,  or  dilu- 
turic  acids. — Crystallizes  in  laminse  or  prisma ;  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot,  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  alloxan 
being  formed.  When  treated  with  reducing  agents, 
it  yields  different  products,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  agent  employed;  metellic  zinc  converts  it  into 
monobrombarbituric  acid ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
dialuric  acid ;  hydriodic  aoid,  in  small  quantity,  into 
hydurilic  acid.  If  a  solution  of  the  acid,  saturated  by 
the  aid  of  heat  and  then  cooled,  is  allowed  to  stand 
with  bromine,  or  if  chlorine  is  conducted  into  the 
solution,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  and  tribrottiacetyl- 
urea,  CO.S*H'(C?BrK)),  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in 
needles  or  laminfe;  fuses  at  148°;  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  water ;  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  it,  yield- 
ing bromoform. 

Monobrombarbituric  acid,  OII*BrK*0,  is  pro- 
duced together  with  cyanogen  bromide  by  the  actioa 
of  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  on  dibrombarbituric  acid. 
—  White  crusts,  which  consist  of  small  needles,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water.  Its  salts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  metals,  hydroxides,  or  acetates  on  dibrom- 
barbituric acid.  By  the  action  of  baryta  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  tribromacetyl-urea  is  formed  at 
the  same  time. 

Nitro-barbituric  acid  (Diliturie  acid),  C*H'(NO) 
NW-l-  3H^0,  is  formed  by  treating  barbituric  acid  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  by  heating  hydurilic  acid  with 
ordinary  nitric  acid. — Colorless,  quadratic  prisms  or 
laminfe,  which  effloresce  in  the  air ;  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  with  more  difficulty  in  cold  water,  the  solu- 
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tion  being  of  an  intense  yellow  color ;  but  slightly- 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Tribaaie 
acid;  usually  forma  salts,  however,  with  one  atom  of 
metal,  and  these  are  so  stable  that  mineral  acids  can- 
not liberate  the  diliturlc  acid  from  them.  By  heating 
with  bromine  and  a  little  water  to  100°  it  is  con- 
verted into  dibrombarbiturie  acid. 

NitroBobarbituric  acid  (Violuric  acid),  C*H'(NO) 
N^O^  +  ffO,  ia  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acids  on  hydurilic  acid.  The  potassium  salt 
can  be  most  easily  obtained  by  treating  hydurilic  acid 
with  potassium  nitrate  and  alcohol  with  the  employ- 
ment of  heat ;  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potas- 
aium  nitrite  on  barbituric  acid.  From  the  potassium 
salt  is  prepared  the  insoluble  red  barium  salt  by  pre- 
cipitating with  barium  chloride,  and  this,  suspended 
in  hot  water,  is  exactly  decomposed  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid. — It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octahedrons; 
ia  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot. 
Warmed  with  caustic  potaasa,  it  is  resolved  into  nitroso- 
malonic  acid  (p.  158)  and  urea;  by  heating  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  dilituric  acid.  Monobasic 
acid. 

Potassium  violurate,  C^H'N^'O'K  +  2IP0.  Deep 
blue  prisms  or  laminie;  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  in  cold,  the  solution  having  a  violet  color. 
Caustic  potassa  colors  the  solution  red.  The  aminonium 
salt  resembles  the  potassium  salt.  The  sodium  salt  and 
the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  form  intensely  red 
colored  crystals.  The  free  acid  pi'oduces  a  deep  dark- 
blue  color  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  acetate,  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  the  ferrous  salt  is  deposited  in  six- 
sided  plates  with  a  red  metallic  lustre. 

Amidobarbituric  acid  (TJramile,  Murexan),  C*H* 
(HH^)N^O*,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid 
on  violuric  acid  or  dilituric  acid;  by  conducting  sul- 

Ehuretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution  of  violuric  acid. 
Ian  be  prepared  most  easily  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
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alloxantine  with  a  boiled  eolution  (freed  of  air)  of  sal- 
ammoniac ;  it  is  then  deposited  in  the  form  of  fine 
white  crystals. — Colorless,  white  needles,  which  become 
red  in  the  air ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  solu- 
ble in  boiling.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan. 
It  dissolves  without  change  in  ammonia;  if  this  solu- 
tion is  boiled,  however,  it  is  converted  into  murexide. 
If  boiled  with  water,  and  mercury  oxide  be  gradually 
added,  it  is  converted  into  murexide,  metallic  mecury 
being  thrown  down. 

Thionuric  acid,  C^H^N^SO'.  If  a  solution  of  alloxan 
be  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  aftcr^varda  with  ammonia  and  then  heated  to 
boiling,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  difficultly  soluble  salt, 
crystallizing  in  thin  scales  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
ammonium  tkionurate,  OH'N»S(>(NHY  +  H=q.  The 
same  salt  is  produced  by  warming  violurie  acid  with 
ammonium  sulphite.  The  free  acid  separat-ed  from 
this  salt  is  a  white,  crystalline,  easily  soluble,  acid 
mass.  The  ammonium  salt  precipitates  metallic  silver 
from  dissolved  siiver  salts.  By  boiling  its  aqueous 
solution,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  uramile  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Purpuric  acid,  C^H'K'O*.  Unknown  in  the  free 
state. 

Acid  ammonium  purpurate  (Murexide),  CTI^K' 
CNII*  -J-  n^O,  is  produced,  when  ammonia  gas  is  con- 
ducted for  a  long  time  over  dried  alloxantine  at  100°; 
or  when  a  solution  of  alloxantine  and  alloxan  is  mixed 
with  ammonia  and  diluted  with  half  a  volume  of  hot 
water.  The  formation  of  murexide  is  the  cause  of  the 
reaction  of  uric  acid  mentioned  above  (p.  233). — Pre- 
pared most  practically  by  heating  slowly  to  boiling  4 
^rts  uramile  and  3  parts  mercury  oxide  with  water. 
The  boiling  hot,  filtered  solution  yields  ciystals  of 
murexidc—Crystallizes  in  four-sided  columns  or  plates 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  green  color  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  greatly  resembling  the  color  of  the  wings  of  the 
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goJd-beetle.  By  transmitted  light  they  are  red,  and 
they  give  a  red  powder.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  hot,  the  solution  having  a  purple 
color. 

Acid  potassium  purpurate,  C^H^N^O'.K,  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  a  solution  of  murexide  with  saltpetre. 
It  resembles  the  ammonium  salt. 

Purpuric  acid  cannot  be  isolated  from  its  salts,  as 
water  resolves  it  into  uramile  and  alloxan,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  liberation. 

Pseudo-uric  acid,  C'II*J^*0*.  The  potassium  salt 
of  this  acid,  C^H''!N*0*K  +  ffO,  is  produced,  when 
uramile  or  murexide  is  heated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potaesium  eyanate,  until  the  solution  loses 
the  property  of  turning  red  in  the  air.  If  the  potas- 
sium salt,  which  has  been  separated,  is  now  dissolved 
in  caustic  potassa  and  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  free  acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  consisting  of  small  prisms.  Inodorous, 
tasteless,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  free  alkalies.  It  differs  from  uric  acid  only  by  con- 
taining the  elements  of  water  more,  and  yields,  like 
this,  alloxan,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid ;  when 
treated  with  lead  peroxide,  however,  it  yields  no  allan- 
toine,  but  carbonic  anhydride,  oxalic,  and  oxaluric 
acids  and  urea.     Monobasic  acid. 

Allantoine,  C*H*N*0*.  Contained  in  the  urine  of 
sucking  calves,  in  the  urine  of  dogs  whose  respiration 
is  disturbed,  in  human  urine,  especially  after  large 
quantities  of  tannic  acid  have  been  taken  internally, 
The  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow  {i.  e.  the  urine  of  the 
fcetus)  is  particularly  rich  in  it.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  this  liquid  in  crystalline  form  by  concentrating 
it.— Uric  aid!',  heated  with  water  and  lead  oxide  gradu- 
ally added,  is  converted  into  allantoine,  urea,  oxalic 
acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride — oxygen  and  water  being 
assimilated.  The  hot  filtrate  from  lead  oxalate  (and 
urate),  after  the  removal  of  tlie  dissolved  lead  by  means 
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of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  deposits  allantoine  in  crys- 
tals on  evaporation.  In  the  hist  mother-liquor  urea 
remains.  'It  is  also  produced,  when  uric  or  dialurie 
acid  is  boiled  with  potassium  nitrate  and  acetic  acid ; 
further,  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with  manganese 
peroxide  or  potassium  ferricyanide,  and  by  the  action 
of  ozone  upon  it. — Colorless  rhombohedric  prisms,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling. 
It  combines  with  several  metallic  oxides.  "When  a  hot 
solution  of  it  is  mixed  with  silver  nitrate  and  ammo- 
nia, a  white  precipitate  of  allantoinesilver,  C*H*N*CAg, 
is  deposited. — Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
— When  allantoine  is  dissolved  in  ordinary  nitric  acid, 
allanie  acid,  C*H°N*0°+H^,  is  formed.  This  acid 
crystallizes  from  a  small  amount  of  water  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles.  It  is  decomposed  at  210-220°,  with- 
out previously  being  fused. — When  a  solution  of  allan- 
toine in  an  excess  of  j>otassar-ley  is  left  to  itself  for 
several  days,  the  potaesium  salt  of  a  new  acid,  allanioie 
acid,  C*HWO*,  crystallizes  out  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  and  a  little  alcohol. 

Glyoolurile,  C^H'N^,  is  formed  by  tbe  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  a  warm  solution  of  allantoine. — 
Bmail  octahedral  crystals  or  lanee-shaj>cd  needles.  More 
difficultly  soluble  in  water  than  allantoine. 

Hydantoine  (Glycolylurea),  C^H'K^O'  = 

CO  \  trTrrm    ^^  produced,  together  with  urea,  by  hcat- 

ingailantoine  with  hydriodic  acid;  and  by  boiling  gly- 
colurile  with  acids ;  together  with  carbonic  anhydride, 
water,  and  free  iodine,  by  heating  alloxanic  acid  with 
hydriodic  acid.  Is  further  formed  by  the  action  of  an 
excess  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  monobromacetyl-urea 
(p.  281). — Colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
moderately  in  cold ;  fuse  at  206° ;  do  not  react  on  lit- 
mus paper ;  taste  sweetish. 
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Methylhydantoine,  Cn^N^O^  =  CO  {  ^^^'''■^' 
is  produced  by  prolonged  heating  of  creatinine  (p.  249) 
with  baryta  water  to  100°, — Colorless  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Puses  at  145°,  and  when 
carefully  heated  sublimes  at  145°  in  email  lustrous 
crystalline  flakes.  When  boiled  with  silver  or  mercury 
oxides,  it  yields  salts. 

Ethylhydantoine,  C'II=(C^IP)N^CP,  is  formed  by 
heating  ethylglycocol  (p.  86)  with  urea  to  120-125°. — 
Large,  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  appearing  of  a  plate 
form,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  in  ether  more 
difficultly  soluble,     Fuses  below  100°. 

Hydantoic  acid  (Glycoluric  acid),  C^H^N^O^  = 

1  NH  .CIP 

I  NPP  CO  OH  ^^  formed  by  boiliug  allantoine,  hy- 
dantoine  or  glycolurilo  with  barium  hydroxide  j  and  by 
heating  glyeocol  with  urea. — Large  rhombic  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  rather  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Monobasic  acid.  The  bariivm  salt  is  pre- 
cipitated from  an  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  alcohol, 
as  an  amorphous,  flocky,  or  syrupy  mass.  It  is  soluble 
in  wat«r  in  all  proportions,  and  does  not  crystallize. 
Heated  with  concentrated  hydi'iodic  acid,  hydantoic 
acid  is  resolved  into  glyeocol,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  hydantoine 
as  alloxanic  acid  to  alloxan,  and  oxaluric  acid  to  para- 
banic  acid. 

AUanturic  acid  (GIyoxylurea?),C*H^?J'^0*.  Is  pro- 
duced at  first,  together  with  urea,  by  boiling  allantoine 
with  baryta  water,  and  by  treating  allantoine  with  lead 
peroxide  or  nitric  acid. — Ifon-crystalline,  deliquescent 
acid.— But  slightly  known. — Is  resolved,  by  further 
action  of  baryta  water,  into  hydantoic  and  parabanic 
acids,  and  the  latter  acid  (oxalylurea)  m  immediately 
decomposed,  forming  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  ammonia.     Hence  hydantoic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  car- 
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boiiic  anhydride,  and  ammonia  are  the  final  products 
of  tlie  action  of  barium  hydroxide  on  allantoine. 


Xanthine  (Xanthic  oxide),  C*H*N*0^.  Is  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  uric  acid  by  means  of  aodium- 
amalgam.  Occurs  in  urine,  in  muscular  flesh,  and  in  a 
number  of  glandular  organs.  In  large  quantity  in 
certain  rare  urinary  calculi  which  are  found  in  human 
bladders  and  often  consist  entirely  of  it.  Further,  it 
occurs  in  some  varieties  of  guano  from  which  it  can  bo 
extracted  by  caustic  soda  and  afterward  precipitated  by 
carbonic  anhydride.  After  the  use  of  sulphur  baths,  it 
apiiears  in  larger  quantity  in  the  urine,— In  the  form  of 
calculi,  it  has  a  brownish  flesh-color.  In  a  purified 
state  it  forms  a  white,  amorphous  mass,  or  small  scales. 
Insoluble  in  eold  water,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  hot ; 
Bublimable,  but  only  with  partial  decomposition.  Com- 
bines with  acids  and  bases.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia 
and  the  boiling  saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  of 
xanthine-ammonia  on  cooling.  Silver  nitrate  gives  a 
precipitate,  C^H^N'O"  -I-  Ag'U,  in  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion, which  k  insoluble  in  ammonia,  soluble  in  hot 
nitric  acid. 

A  compound  isomeric  with  xanthine,  pseUi^acunMrne, 
is  produced  together  with  hydurilic  acid  and  glycocol 
by  heating  uric  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Sarcine(Hjrpoxauthine),  OH*N*0,  is  formed  by  long- 
continued  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  uric  acid  or 
xanthine.  Occurs  in  a  great  many  of  the  animal 
organs  and  fluids ;  in  muscular  flesh,  particularly  in  the 
cardiac  muscles  of  the  horse ;  in  the  liver  and  the  spleen 
of  the  ox ;  in  the  human  liver  in  certain  diseases  of  this 
organ;  in  urine;  in  blood,  etc.  It  is  always  accom- 
panied by  xanthine, — Microscopic,  needly  crystals,  dif- 
ficultly soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot,  but 
sparingly  in  alcohol.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  alkalies, 
as  well  as  by  diluted  acids,  crystalline  compounds  being 
formed.    It  combines  also  with  salts.    On  the  addition 
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of  silver  nitrate  to  its  ammoniacal  solution,  there  is 
formed  a  precipitate,  C'II*N*0  +  Ag^,  which  is  insol- 
uble in  ammonia.  This  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and,  on  cooling,  white  needles  appear  in  the  solu- 
tion. These  are  a  compound  of  sarcine  with  silver 
nitrate,  C*H*N*0  +  NCPAg.  This  compound  is  com- 
pletely insoluble  in  water,  and  can  be  employed  for  the 
e  of  estimating  sarcine  quantitatively. 


Guanine,  gli/cocpamineaadfflycoei/amidine,  creatine  und. 
creatinine  bear  a  close  relation  to  uric  acid,  but  have 
not  yet  been  pr^ii-ed  from  it. 

Guanine,  CffN'O.  Is  contained  in  guano,  the 
changed  excrements  of  sea-birds;  and  in  the  excrements 
of  garden-spidere.  It  has  besides  been  shown  to  be 
present  in  small  quantity  in  the  liver  and  pancreas  and 
in  the  scal^  of  the  bleak.  In  pork,  in  a  certain  disease 
(guanine-gout),  concretions  of  guanine  occur.  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  guano  is  suspended  in  water  and  gradu- 
ally milk  of  lime  added  to  it,  boiled  and  filtered.  This 
is  repeated  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  colored.  The 
residue,  which  consists  essentially  of  guanine  and  nric 
acid,  is  boiled  repeatedly  with  sodium  carbonate,  until 
the  solution  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  combined  extracts  are 
then  mixed  with  sodium  acetate  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  the  solution  shows  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
After    washing    the    precipitate    mus   obtained,  the 

fuanine  may  be  taken  up  by  boiling  with  dilute  hy- 
rochloric  acid,  while  the  uric  acid  remains  for  the 
greater  part  undissolved.  On  evaporating  the  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  guanine  hydrochlorate  ciystalHzes 
out,  from  which  the  guanine  can  be  separated  by  means 
of  ammonia.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  still  impure 
from  the  presence  of  some  uric  acid,  which  must  be 
decomposed  by  dissolving  in  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
From  the  guanine  nitrate,  which  crystallizes  out  on 
evaporating,  the  base  is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
with  ammonia. 
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Wliite,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water;  com- 
bines with  acids,  with  bases,  and  also  with  salts,  form- 
ing compounds,  that  crystallize  well. 

Nitrous  acid  decomposes  guanine,  with  an  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  forming  xanthine  and  a  nitro-compound, 
as  yet  but  little  known,  which,  when  treated  with 
reducing  substances,  yields  xanthine.  When  moder- 
ately concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  on 
guanine,  and  potassium  chlorate  then  added  gradually, 
until  all  ie  dissolved,  water  and  oxygen  are  assimilated, 
and  the  guanine  is  resolved  into  quanidine  (p.  219), 
parabanic  acid,  and  carbonic  anhydride;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  xanthine,  oxaluric  aeid,  urea,  and  oxalic 
acid  are  form^  as  secondary  products. 

Glyeocyamine,  OIFNK)=,  is  formed  by  direct  com- 
bination of  glycocol  with  eyanamide,  and  separates, 
when  the  aqueous  solution  of  both  bodies,  containing 
ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days. — Color- 
less ci^stels,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  m  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  yields  salts 
with  acids  and  with  bases. 

Glycocyamidine,  C^ffN'O.  The  hydroehlorate  is 
formed  by  heating  glycocyamine  hydroehlorate  to 
160°.  The  free  base,  separated  from  the  salt  by  means 
of  lead  hydroxide,  forms  easily  soluble  lamina,  which 
have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Creatine  (Methylglycoeyamine),  C'H'XO^  +  H^O. 
Occurs  in  the  juice  ot  flesh  of  all  classes  of  animals ;  in 
the  blood  and  brain  in  small  and  varying  quantities; 
not  in  the  urine, — To  prepare  it,  chopped  meat  is 
pressed  out  with  cold  water,  the  liquid  boiled  in  order 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  the  filtrate  mixed  with 
baryta  water  to  remove  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  Al- 
tered liquid  evaporated  to  one-twentieth  its  volume. 
On  cooling,  the  creatine  gradually  crystallizes  out,  and 
is  then  purified  by  reerystallization.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  can  be  readily  prepared  from  commercial 
extract  of  meat.    It  is  obtained  artificially  by  the 
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direct  combination  of  methylglycocol  (sareoaiiie,  p.  85) 
with  eyanamide. 

Colorless,  lustrous  prisms,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in 
hot,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

It  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts. 
By  heating  with  baryta  water,  it  yields  urea,  sarco- 
eine  and  methylhydantoine  (p.  245).  By  boiling  with 
mercury  oxide,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
methyluramine  are  formed. 

Creatinine,  C^H'K'O,  does  not  occur  in  muscular 
flesh ;  is,  however,  contained  in  urine  in  considerable 
quantity  (in  normal  urine  of  twenty-four  hours,  1-1.3 
grms.  creatinine).  It  is  a  decomposition-product  of 
creatine.  Even  by  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  creatine  is  partially  converted 
into  creatinine;  if  acetic  acid  is  previously  added  the 
conversion  is  complete. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  from  urine,  this  is  quickly 
evaporated  to  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  its  volume, 
precipitated  by  calcium  chloride  and  milk  of  lime, 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  until  the  sodium  chloride 
crystallizes  out.  Prom  the  mother  liquid  the  creati- 
nine is  precipitated  by  means  of  a  thick  solution  of  zinc 
chloride,  free  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  a  few  days,  a 
thick,  ciystalline  pulp  is  deposited  which  is  washed 
with  cold  water,  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  lead  hydroxide.  On 
evaporating  this  solution  creatinine  remains  behind, 
still  impure  from  the  presence  of  some  creatine,  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  in  absolute 
alcohol. 

Colorless  prisms,  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water  than  creatine.  Strong  base,  reacts  alkaline  and 
drives  out  ammonia  from  its  salts.  Unites  ako  with 
acids  and  a  few  salts.  —  Creatinine-zincoehloride, 
2(C*H'jr30)  +  ZnCI*,  is  particularly  eharaeteristie.  It 
is  a  granular,  crystalline  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  forming  creatinine-zincockloride  hydrocUo- 
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rate,  2(OH'N30.HCl)+ZnCl»,  a  cryetalline  compound, 
easily  soluble  iu  water,  from  which  solution  creatinine, 
zincochloride  is  precipitated  by  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  acetate. 

In  contact  with  bases,  creatinine,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  generally  converted  into  creatine, 
lleated  for  a  length  of  time  with  barium  hydroxide,  it 
is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  methylhydantoine  (p. 
245),  water  being  aeaimilated.  By  boiling  with  mer- 
cury oxide  and  water,  it  yielda  the  same  products  as 
creatine. 

Ethyl  iodide  combines  directly  with  creatinine, 
forming  crystalline  ethylcreatinine  iodide,  C^BXN'O. 
C?H*I,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide,  ethyl- 
creatinine hydroxide,  C'H'!N''0.OH''.0H,  is  obtained. 
This  latter  compound  does  not  combine  with  ethyl 
iodide,  hut  ie  decomposed  by  it,  yielding  alcohol  and 
ethylcreatinine  iodide. 
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II.  BESZESE  DERIVATIVES  (AROMATIC 
COMPOUNDS). 


The  aromatic  eompouwda  are  derived  from  benzene, 
CTI*,  and  the  hydrocarbona  homologous  with  it,  just 
as  the  fatty  bodies  are  derived  from  marsh-gaa  and  its 
bomologues.  Benzene  is  the  common  nu^eua  of  all 
these  bodies.  The  carbon-atoms  in  benzene  are  com- 
hined  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  united  alternately  with  first  one  and  then 
two  affinities  with  each  other,  and  the  fourth  affinity 
of  each  carbon-atom  is  saturated  with  a  hydrogen- 
atom  : — 

(6)IIC:CH(1) 

(5)HC   CH(2) 

(4)nC.  011(3). 

By  the  displaecraeiit  of  one  or  more  hydrogen-atoms 
by  methyl  CH*,  ethyl  CH",  etc.,  the  homologues  of 
benzene  are  formed ;  by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen- 
atoms  by  hydroxy!  gi'oupa,  the  real  aromatic  alcohols 
(phenols);  by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen  atoms  by 
CHO,  the  aldehydes ;  and,  finally,  by  the  displacement 
of  hydrogen-atoms  by  CO.OH,  the  aromatic  acids.  All 
facta  lead  us  to  the  conviction,  that,  just  as  we  have 
observed  in  the  case  of  marah-gas  that  all  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  had  the  same  relative  value,  the  six  hydrogen- 
atoms  in  benzene  also  have  the  same  value.  Hence,  of 
all  the  compounds,  formed  by  the  displacement  of  one 
hydrogen-atom  in  benzene  by  a  monovalent  element  or 
mono\ulent  group  of  atoms,  only  one  modification  can 
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exist.  When  two  or  more  hydrogen-atoms  are  dis- 
placed, the  properties  of  the  compounds  arc  materially 
dependent  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  displacing 
atoms  or  atomic  groups  to  each  other.  Of  every  dieub- 
Btitution-product  (for  instance,  C«H^CP,  C*n*(OH^), 
C*H*{CO,OH)')  three  isomeric  varieties  can  exist,  viz. : — 

(1)  Those  in  which  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  two  neigh- 
horing  carbon-atoma  are  diaplaced  (1 :  2  or  1 : 6, 2 : 3, 3 : 4, 
etc.).  These  compounds  have  been  designated  by  means 
of  the  prefix  ortho; 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  two  car- 
bon-atoms are  displaced,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  one  group  CH  (1 :  3  or  1 :  5,  2  :  4,  etc.).    MetOr- 


(8)  Those  in  which  the  hydrogen-atoms  of  two  car- 
bon-atoms are  displaced,  which  are  separated  by  two 
groups  CH  from  each  other  (1 :  4,  2 :  5  or  3  :  6).  Para- 
compounds. 

A  similar  method  of  consideration  shows  that  by 
the  displacement  of  three  hydrogen-atoms  by  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  atoms  or  atomic  groups,  also  three 
isomeric  compounds  (1:2:3,  1:2:4  and  1:2:5)  can 
be  formed,  and  that  the  number  of  the  possible  cases  of 
isomerism  becomes  much  greater  when  the  three  atoms 
or  atomic  groups  are  unlike. 

In  the  homologues  of  benzene,  cases  of  isomerism  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  substitution  taking  place  in  the 
group  CH*,  and  not  in  the  benzene-residue  Prom 
methylbenzcne  (toluene)  CTI^CH'  are  derived  thus  the 
two  classes  of  isomeric  compounds:— 

CH^CLCH^  .  .  .  CmCH^Cl 


1  OH 
|CH» 
I  CO.OH 

|CH'      ■ 
j  CH' 
1  OH'  ■  ■ 


C^'.OH^.CO.OH 

c«n=.CH^cn*. 
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FIRST  GROUP. 
A,  Hydrocarbons,  Cff""*. 

In  tlic  preparation  of  coal-gas  by  tlie  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal,  a  secondary  product  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  tar  (coal-tar),  which,  suhjoeted  to  distillation, 
yields  a  lar^e  number  of  bodies  of  various  character. 
At  first  an  oil  distills  over,  which  is  lighter  than  water 
{light  oil),  and  which  consists  mainly  of  oenzene,  toluene, 
dimethylbenzene,  and  trimethylhenzene.  At  a  later 
stage  of  the  process  an  oil  passes  over,  which  sinks 
under  water  {creosote  oil,  dead  oil).  This  contains  par- 
ticularly two  alcoholic  bodies,  phenol  and  cresol ;  and, 
besides  these,  volatile  bases,  anilin,  pyridine  bases  (p. 
130),  and  several  hydrocarhons,  partially  liquid,  partially 
solid. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hydrocarbons  from  the  light 
oil,  thia  is  first  shaken  successively  with  sulphuric  acid, 
alkalies,  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  foreign 
substances,  and  then  that  portion  of  the  on,  which 
remains  undissolved,  separated  into  its  constituents  by 
means  of  long-continued  partial  distillation.  The 
dift'erent  isomeric  modifications  of  dimethyl-  and  tri- 
methylbcnzene,  however,  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other  in  this  manner. 

1.  Benzene  (Benzol). 
C^H". 

I'reparaiion.  That  portion  of  the  purified  light  oil  that 
boils  at  80-85°,  congeals  almost  completely  when  cooled 
down  to  — 5°  to  — 10°.  That  which  remains  liquid  is 
poured  ofi:'  and  the  crystals  pressed  between  layers  of 
filtering-paper  below  0°.  Can  be  most  readily  prepared 
in  a  pure  condition  by  tlie  distillation  of  an  intimate 
mixture  of  1  part  benzoic  acid  with  3  parts  quicklime. 

It  is  also  produced,  together  with  other  hydrocarbons 
of  higher  boihng  points,  when  acetylene  {p.  131)  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  glass  begins  to  soften. 
Three  molecule  of  acetylene  combine  to  form  one 
molecule  of  benzene. 
22 
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Properties.  Colorless  liquicl  of  a  peculiar  odor,  spe- 
cific gravity  at  0°,  0.899.  Boils  at  81-82°,  and  con- 
geals at  0°.  Bums  with  a  luminoua  flame.  Excellent 
solvent  for  resins,  fats,  etc. 

When  chlorine  acts  on  benzene,  products  of  suhsti- 
tution  and  of  addition  are  formed  simultaneously. 

Benzene  hexachloride,  C^ffCP,  and  Benzene 
hexabromide,  C^H^Br*,  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
an  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  benzene  in  direct 
sunlight.  The  former  compound  is  also  produced  by 
passing  chlorine  into  boiling  benzene.  Both  com- 
pounds are  solid  and  crystaliizable  (the  chloride  fuses 
at  157°),  and  are  decomposed  partially  when  heated 
alone,  completely  when  heated  with  bases,  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  hydrobromic  acid  and  triehlor-  or 
tribrombenzene. 


Benzene  hypochlorite,  C«n«(C10II)3, 
by  bringing  benzene  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypo- 
chloric  acid  together. — Colorle^  laminse,  which  fuse  at 
10°.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene.  Decomposes  when  kept  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and,  when  heated  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  yields  phenose  C*H\OH)', 
an  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass.  Heated  with  hy- 
driodicacid  to  120°,benzene  hypochlorite  and  phenose 
both  yield  p-hexyl  iodide  C?H"I  (p.  72). 

Chlorine  substitution-products  are  obtained  by 
conducting  chlorine  into  benzene  containing  iodine. 
In  this  way  are  produced:  monochlorbemene,  C°1P0I, 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
on  phenol.  Liquid  fusing  at  135°;  congeals  only 
below  — 40°. — Paradichlorbemene,  CH^CP.  Colorless 
crystals ;  fusing  point,  53° ;  boiling  point,  172°. — 
Tncklorbemene,  CH'Cl*.  Fusing  point,  17° ;  boiling 
point,  20Q-21li°^Tetrachlorbenzene,  C«H=C1^  Fine 
needles ;  fusing  point,  189° ;  boiling  point,  240°. — Pai- 
iacUorbemene,  C^HCP.  Fine  needles ;  fusing  point, 
85°  ;    boiling    point,   270°. — Perchlorhenzene    (Julin's 
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carbon  chloride),  C*CP,  is  easily  formed  by  the  action 
of  antimony  chloride  on  benzene ;  and  is  also  produced 
when  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  carbon  chloride 
(COl')  is  passed  through  a  tube  heated  to  red-heat, 
or  acetylene  tetrachloride  (p.  132)  is  heated  for  some 
time  at  S60°. — Long,  colorlessj  thin  prisms.  Fusing 
point,  222-226"  ;  boUing  point,  332°. 

Compounds  isomeric  with  these  (OH^CP,  liquid, 
boiling  point,  175°:  OH'CP,  fusing  point,  60°: 
C^'Cr,  fusing  point,  35° ;  boiling  point,  253° : 
CHOP,  fusing  point,  198-199°)  are  produced,  when 
the  products,  obtained  from  benzene  with  chlorine 
without  iodine,  or  from  sulphobenzide  with  chlorine, 
are  treated  with  alcoholic  potasea. 

Bromine  substitution-products.  When  bromine 
is  allowed  to  act  upon  benzene  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, monobrombenzene  and  a  trace  of  dibroraben- 
zene  are  formed  very  slowly ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
substitution-products  containing  more  bromine  are  pro- 
duced. These  compounds  are  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  bromide  on  phenol  and  its  sub- 
stitution-products. Monobrmnbensene,  C^H'Br,  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  154°. — Faradibrombenzene,  C"H*Br^, 
crystals,  fusing  point,  89° ;  boiling  point,  219°. 
Together  with  this  is  produced,  in  small  quantity,  an 
isomeric  compound,  that  fuses  at  — 1°,  and  boils  at  214°. 
By  replacing  the  amide  group  in  dibromanilin  (bromi- 
nated  bromanilin)  by  hydrogen,  a  third  modification 
of  dibrombenzene  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  215°,  and 
does  not  congeal  at  — 28°. — TVibrombenzene,  CH'^Br'. 
Needles  of  a  silky  lustre,  fusing  point,  44°,  sublimes 
without  decomposing.  A  second  variety  of  tribrom- 
henzene  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dibrombenzene  from  dibromanilin,  and 
by  the  replacement  of  the  amide  group  of  tribromani- 
lin  by  hydrogen, — White,broad  needles ;  fusing  point, 
118,5°, — Tetrahrombenzene,  OH^Br^,  needles,  which  fuse 
at  137-140°.  The  tetrabrombenzene,  obtained  from 
tribromphenol  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  bromide, 
appears  to  be  ditterent  from  this  compound,  obtained 
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from  benzene.  It  fusee  at  98°. — Pentabromhenzene 
CUBr*  needles  sublime  without  decomposing,  fuse 
above  240°. 

Iodine  substitution-prodncts.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  heating  benzene  with  iodine  and  iodic  acid 
at  200-240°  ;  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
on  phenol ;  and  by  treating  silver  benzoate  with  iodine 
chloride.  Monoiodobenzene  C^II*I,  colorless  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  185°. — Diiodohenzene  C*H'P,  laminEe,  fusing 
point,  127° ;  boiling  point,  2'n°.—  Truodobenzene 
C*H*P,  needles,  fusing  at  76°,  subliniable  without 
decomposition. 

Fluorbenzene,  C°H'F1.  By  heating  a  mixture  of 
calcium  fluorbenzoate  and  calcium  hydroxide. — Crys- 
talline mass.  Fusing  point,  40°;  boiling  point,  180- 
183°. 

Cyanbenzene  {Eenzonitrile),  C^H'.CN,  is  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  siilphobeu- 
zolate  with  potassium  cyanide;  by  the  distillation  of 
ammonium  benzoate  or  hippuric  acid ;  by  beating  ben- 
zamide  with  benzoyl  chloride  or  benzoic  anhydride ; 
and  in  small  quantities  in  a  great  many  other  ways.— 
Colorless  oil,  boiling  at  191°.  Combines  directly  with 
hydrogen,  bromine,  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids ; 
and  yields  benzoic  acid  and  ammonia  when  heated 
with  alkalies. 

Paradicyanbenzene,  C^HXC:N^)^  By  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  parabromsulphobenzolate  or 
paradiaulphobenzolatc  with  potassium  cyanide.— Color- 
less prisms,  sublimable  without  decomposition.  Heated 
with  alkalies,  it  yields  terephtalie  acid. 

A  compound  isomeric  with  benzonitrile  is 

Phenylearbylamine  (Phenyl  cyanide),  C'H'.CN. 
Is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  anilin,  chloro- 
form, and  alcoholic  potassa. — Liquid,  not  distillable 
without  decomposition.  Combines  with  other  cyanides, 
especially  silver  cyanide,  forming  crystallizing  com- 
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pounds.  Is  eeareely  acted  upon  by  ailcalies ;  with  acids, 
however,  it  decomposes  easily,  yielding  formic  acid  and 
an  11  in. 

NitrOBubstitution- pro  ducts,  Nitrobenzene,  C*H' 
(NO),  ia  formed,  when  benzene  is  added  gradu- 
ally to  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  is  kept 
cool. — Bright  yellow  liquid,  with  an  odor  similar  to 
that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.    Boils  at  206°,  and  con- 

foals  at  3°.—Paradinit7-obenzene,  C°H*{NO)^,  is  pro- 
uced  by  heating  the  preceding  compound  for  a  long 
time  with  very  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  more  readily 
by  dropping  benzene  into  a  mixture  of  two  volumes 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  volume  very  con- 
centrated nitric  acid.  Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  very 
long,  shiny,  nearly  colorless  needles,  that  fuse  at  86°. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  nitric-sulphuric  acid 
on  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  substitution-products 
of  benzene,  mono-  and  dinitro-derivatives  of  these  com- 
pounds are  formed.  Usually  several  isomeric  modifi- 
cations are  produced  at  the  same  time,  the  constitution 
of  which  ia  as  yet  unknown.  N'early  all  of  these 
compounds  are  solid  and  crystallize  well.  All  these 
modifications  of  nitrochlo7-bejizene  C^H*{NO^)C!  are 
known ;  two  of  them  are  solid  and  have  the  fusing 
points  85°  and  46°;  the  third  is  fluid,  and  boils  at  240°; 
also  of  nitrohrombenztne  C*H'(NO)Br,  all  three  modifi- 
cations are  known ;  they  all  crystallize  in  yellowish 
prisms,  and  have  the  fusing  points,  125°,  50°,  and 
B'J°.—Nitroiodobemene  C*H*(N<>)I.  Of  this,  two  modi- 
fications are  known  (fusing  points,  171°.5  and  34°); 
also  of  nitrobenzonUrile  C^H'(NO')CN,  (metanitroben- 
zonitrile,  from  benzonitrilfe  with  nitric  acid  and  from 
metanitrobenzamide  with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 
Fusing  point,  117-118°. — Paranitrobenzonitrile  from 
paranitrobenzamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride:  lami- 
nse ;  fusing  point,  139°). 

Dinitrochlorbenzene,  C*H'XK"CP)^C1,  from  ehlor- 
benaene  with  nitric-aulphnric  acid  ;  and  from  dinitro- 
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phenol  with  phospliorua  pentachloride.     Prisms,  fus- 
ing point,  48-49°. 

Trinitrochloibenzene,  C*IP(NO^)^C] ,  from  trinitro- 
phenol  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  N^eedloB,  fus- 
ing point,  83°. 

Auiliu  (Amidobenzene),  CTI'-WII^,  is  obtained  by 
treating  nitrobenzene  with  reducing  substances  (by 
heating  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  by  conducting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  its  solution  containing  ammo- 
nia; by  heating  with  arsenious  acid  and  caustic  soda; 
by  treating  with  grape-sugar  and  caustic  soda ;  by 
heating  gently  with  zinc-dust);  and  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitro- 
benzene, 1  part  of  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  1,2 
parts  of  iron-lilings.  It  is  produced  further  by  the 
distillation  of  indigo  and  several  of  its  derivatives, 
either  alone  or  with  caustic  potassa ;  and  in  small  quan- 
tity by  heating  phenol  with  ammonia  to  200°. — From 
dead  oil  (p.  253)  it  can  be  extracted  with  dilute  acids, 
but  in  this  way  it  can  only  with  difficulty  be  prepared 
in  a  pure  condition  and  free  from  other  bases  con- 
tained in  the  oil. — Colorless,  clear  liquid:  specific 
gravity,  1.036.  Boils  at  184.5°,  is  difficultly  (in  31 
parts  at  12°)  soluble  in  water,  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Congeals  at. — 8°.  In  contact  with 
the  air  it  turns  brown,  and  becomes  resinous.  Its 
aqueous  solution  turns  purple  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  "When  to  its  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  are  added,  it  becomes  at  first 
red,  and  then  deep  blue. — Strong  base;  yields  well-cha- 
racterized salts  with  acids ;  and  combines  with  alde- 
hydes like  ammonia.  Combines  also  with  metallic 
salts  like  ammonia 

Aniliu  hydrochlorate,  0"H'N,HC1.  Colorless 
needles,  very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sub- 
limes without  undergoing  decomposition.  Combines 
with  a  number  of  metallic  chlorides.     Platinum  chlo- 
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ride  precipitates  from  its  alcoholic  solution  fine,  yellow, 
needly  erystala  of  anilin  platinum  chloride,  ((HPN. 
'H.ClfPtCV.—Anilin  oxalate,  2(C*HT^)H»0'0,  crystal- 
lize from  water  in  thick,  hard  prisms,  is  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  hot  alcohol,  much  less  easily  soluble 
in  the  cold  solvents. 

For  the  so-called  anilin  colors,  see  Toluidin. 

Substitution-products  of  anilin.  In  the  ben- 
zene residue  of  anilin  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
may  be  replaced  by  the  halogenes.  These  compounds 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  cmorine,  bromine,  or  iodine 
on  anilin  ;  by  the  decomposition  of  the  substitution- 
products  of  aeetanilide  and  other  anilides  by  means  of 
caustic  potassa;  by  treating  the  mononitroehlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine  substitution-products  of  benzene 
with  reducing  agents ;  by  beating  nitrobenzene  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromie  acids  to  a 
high  temperature ;  and  by  the  distillation  of  the  sub- 
stitution-products of  isatine  (see  Indigo),  with  caustic 
potassa.  The  basic  properties  of  anilin  are  lessened  by 
the  entrance  of  the  halogenes,  Trichlor-  and  tribrom- 
anilin  do  not  combine  with  acids.  By  heating  anilin 
with  methyl  alcohol  under  pressure  at  300°,  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  benzene-residue  can  be  replaced  by 
methyl  CH*. 

MonochloiaiiiliD,  CTT^Cl.XIP.  Is  known  in  three 
modifications.  One  of  these  (probably  ortbo),  which 
is  obtained  from  the  nitrochlorbenzene  of  fusing  point 
85°,  and  from  monochloracetanilide,  forms  shiny 
octahedrons,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  difficultly  soluble 
in  boiling,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Tusing  point, 
64°.  Distills  almost  without  decomposition. — Both 
the  other  modifications  are  liquid. — Dichloranilin 
C^HHJP.NH*,  crystallizes  in  needles.  Fusing  point, 
50°, — Triehloranilin  C^ffCP-NH*,.  Long,  colorless 
needles.  Fusing  point,  96.5° ;  boiling  point,  270°. 
Somewhat  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.— TVij-ac^^omnzYmC^IICb.iN'H^  Fine  needles. 
Fusing  point,  90°. 
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Monobromauilin,  C*H*Br.NH^  There  are  three 
modifications  known,  which  are  obtained  from  the 
three  nitrobromhenzenea.  One  of  these  (orthobrom- 
anilin)  forma  oetahedrona,  that  fuse  at  63-64° ;  another 
is  liquid;  and  the  third  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
fuse  at  31°.—I)ibromamUn  C*H=Br*.KH=.  Flat  needles. 
Fusing  point,  79.5°. — Trihromanilin  C^H^Br'.KH^ 
Long,  colorless  needles.  Fusing  point,  117°;  boiling 
point,  300°. 

Orthoiodanilin,  CTPI.NIP,  Colorless  needles, 
which  fuse  at  60°.  The  hydriodate  is  produced  when 
anilin  is  mixed  with  powdered  iodine.  lodanilin 
hydrochlorate  OH'I{KH^).HCl,  prepared  from  this  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystallizes  in  laminae,  which  are 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  still  more  difficultly  in 
hydrochloric  acid. — A  second  iodanilin,  prepared  from 
the  nitroiodohenzene  of  fusing  point  34°,  forms 
lamiufe  of  a  silvery  lustre.     Fusing  point,  25°. 

Orthonitranilin,  CTi^{XO)NIIs.  Cannot  be  prepared 
directly  from  anilm.  Is  produced  by  boiling  nitra- 
cetanilide  and  other  anilidea  with  caustic  potassa. — 
Yellow  needles  or  plates.  In  water  very  difficultly,  in 
alcohol  easily  soluble.  Fusing  point,  141°.  Sublim- 
able.  "Weak  base. — Metanitranilin  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  metabromnitroben- 
zene. — Dark,  yellow,  long,  fine  needles  ;  fusing  point, 
66°.  "Weak  base. — Paranitranilin  is  formed  by  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  a  warm  alcoholic 
solution  of  paradinitrobenzene,  to  which  has  been 
added  ammonia, — Long,  yellow  needles,  which  fuse  at 
108°.  Easily  sublim^le.  But  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  more  readily  than  the  preceding  compound; 
in  alcohol  easily  soluble.  Weak  base.  The  hydro- 
chlorate  is  decomposed  even  by  water. 

Dinitranilin,  (>H'(N07.NH^.  By  heating  dinitro- 
chlorbenzene  with  alcoholic  ammonia. — Bright-yellow 
prisms.  Fusing  point,  175°. — Trinitranilin  C"H^{!N"0)^ 
NH^    From  tnnitrochlorbenzene  with  aqueous  or  aleo- 
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holic  ammonia. — Long,  furrowed  needles.  Fusing 
point,  179-180°. 

Ethylanilin,  C^H'-NH-C^IP.  Anilin  combines  di- 
rectly witli  ethyl  bromide,  slowly  at  the  ordinary- 
temperature,  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  heat,  forming  ethyl- 
anilin hydrobromate,  a  ciystalline  substance,  from  which 
the  base  can  be  separated  by  means  of  potassa. — Color- 
le^  liquid ;  becomes  brown  in  contact  with  the  air ; 
boils  at  240° ;  and  forms  with  acida,  crystallizing,  easily 
soluble  salts. 

Diethylanilin,  C^H'>.N(CfH^.  The  hjjdrobromate 
of  this  base  is  produced  by  direct  combination  of  ethyl- 
anilin with  ethyl  bromide. — Colorless  oil ;  does  not  turn 
brown ;  boils  at  213°. 

Triethylphenylammonium.  The  iodide,  CfTE^N 
(C^H*)'!,  is  formed  by  heating  diethylanilin  with  ethyl- 
iodido  at  100°,  for  a  long  time.  Silver  oxide  produces 
from  this  the  hydroxide  C«H''.J:f(O'H=)3.0H,  which  is 
strongly  alkaline ;  easily  soluble  in  water ;  and  is  resolved 
into  diethylanilin,  ethylene,  and  water  by  distillation. 

Ethylenediphenyldiamine,  (CH^N^H^C^H^  ia 
produced,  together  with  anilin  hydrobromate,  by  boil- 
ing ethylene  bromide  with  an  excess  of  anilin. — Crys- 
talline base,  fusing  at  57°, 

A  lai^  number  of  analogous  bases  can  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  by  allowing  the  bromides  of  other 
alcoholic  radicles  to  act  on  anilin.  When  anilin  is 
heated  with  amyl  bromide,  for  instance,  amylanilin 
OHMfII.C'Ii'\  is  produced;   this  yields,  with   ethyl 

bromide,  amylethylanilin  C°II*.N  -j  ps-aa    and,  finally, 

if  methyl  iodide  is  allowed  to  act  upon  this,  the  iodide  of 
au  ammonium  is  produced,  in  wdijch  each  hydrogen 
atom  is  displaced  by  a  different  radicle  (phenylamyl- 

ethylmethylaminonium    iodide    C^H'S^  {  C^H'I  I.      A 
(CIP  ' 
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great  many  such  compounds  have  been  prepared  and 
carefully  investigated. 

Diphenylamine,  (0^°)^]:^^  Is  produced  by  heat- 
ing anilin  with  anihn  hydrochloratCj.and  by  distilling 
anilin-blue  (see  Anilin  Colors). — Crystals,  that  fuse  at 
45°,  and  distill,  without  decomposition,  at  310°.  Is 
colored  deep  blue  by  nitric  acid.  Weak  base.  The  salts 
are  decomposed  by  water. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  WII^  in  anilin  can  also  be  dis- 
placed by  acid  radicles.  The  compounds  formed  in 
this  way,  which  are  called  anilides,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  the  amides  of  the  acids,  in  which  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  phenyl.  There  are  a  great  many  such 
compounds  known.  The  following  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples : — 

Formanilide  (Fhenylformamide),  C^MTKCHO,  is 

produced  by  digesting  ethyl  formate  with  anilin,  and 
by  heating  equal  molecules  of  oxalic  acid  and  anilin 
rapidly;  m  the  latter  cases  secondary  products  are 
formed. — Prisms,  fusing  point,  46° ;  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  an  aqueous  solution 
it  gives  a  precipitate  of  sodiumformanilide,  C*H°.KNa. 
CHO,  with  concentrated  soda-ley,  which  is  again  re- 
solved into  formanilide  and  sodium  hydroxide  by  means 
of  water.  When  distilled  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  tbrmanilide  yields  benzonitrile  (p.  256). 

Acetanilide  (Phenylacetamide),  C«H'.NH.O^»0,  is 

produced  by  mixing  anilin  with  acetic  anhydride  or 
acetyl  chloride,  and  also  by  heating  equal  molecules  of 

glacial  acetic  acid  and  anilin  together  for  an  hour.- — 
olorleas,  shiny,  lamellar  crystals,  that  fuse  at  112-113°, 
and  volatilize  without  decomposition  at  295°.  But 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  liot 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Treated  with  soda-ley  it  yields 
acetic  acid  and  anilin. 

.,.       ^.  ,  CO.Nn.C«H* 

Oxanilide  (Diphonyloxamide),  aq  -vrTj  Qejjsj  isformed 

by  heating  anilin  oxalate  to  160-180°,  and,  together 
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,      ,  CO.NH.CII' 

with  monojphenyloxarmde,  a^-j  -^-az        by  evaporating  a 

solution  of  anilin  cyanide  (p.  265)  with  hydrochloric 
acid. — Shiny  crystals,  that  fuse  at  245°,  and  are  suh- 
limable. 

.,   -^,     ,       .         .co.Nn.c«n' 

Oxanmc  acid    (l  henyloxamie  acid),  /inoTT 
is  produced  by  heating  anilin  with  an  excess  of  oxalic 
aeid. — Crystalline  scales,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
but   slightly   in   cold.     Has   a   strong   acid    reaction. 
Monobasic  acid. 

"""   '"■"■"' "    ""|NTP,         ^^ 

produced  like  ethylnrea  (p.  230)  by  the  decomposition 
of  phenol  eyanate  with  ammonia ;  by  the  mixing  of 
potassium  eyanate  with  anilin  sulphate ;  by  the  slow 
action  of  the  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  on  anilin,  etc, — Color- 
less, needle-shaped  crystals,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  le  de- 
composed by  heat,  yielding  ammonia,  cyanurie  acid,  and 

Diphenylurea  (Carbanilide),  CO(mI.C=H0^  which 
is  also  proaueed  by  bringing  togetlier  phenol  eyanate 
with  water  or  anilin  ;  by  heating  1  part  urea  with  3 
parts  anilin  at  150-170° ;  and,  together  with  fomianilide, 
by  heating  oxanilide, — !Reedlea  of  a  silken  lustre, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
fuses  at  205°.     Volatile  without  decomposition. 

Phenylcarbamic  acid  (Carbanilic  acid), 
CO  I  qtt'  Not  known  in  an  isolated  condition. 

Its  ethyl  ether  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlor- 
carbonate  on  anilin.  It  forms  colorless  needles,  that 
fuse  at  52°.  Treated  with  concentrated  potassa-ley,  or 
heated  with  anilin,  it  yields  diphenylurea. 

Phenylsulphocarbamide,  CS  j  ^^2*^°"^°  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phenyl  mustard-oil ; 
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and  by  lieating  ammonium  Bulphocyanate  with  aniliii 
for  a  long  time. 

Diphenylsulphoearbamide  (Sulphoeartanilide), 
CS(NH.CH*)'.  Is  produced  by  bringingtogether carbon 
bisulphide  with  aniHn,  slowly  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, rapidly  by  heatins;  a  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
anilin,  and  alcohol. — Colorless  laminse.  Fusing  point, 
140°.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Phenyl  Mustard-oil,  CS-.N.C^H".  Is  produced 
from  diphenylaulphocarhamide  by  distilling  it  with- 
phosphoric  anhydride ;  by  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  vessel  being  connected  with 
an  inverted  condenser;  and  by  mixinc;  its  alcoholic 
solution  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine. — Color- 
less liquid,  with  an  odor  very  similar  to  that  of  mus- 
tard-oil. Boiling  point,  222°.  Combines  directly 
with  ammonia,  forming  phenylsulphoearbainide ;  vrith 
anilin  forming  diphenylsulphoearbamide ;  with  al- 
cohol   at    110-115°,    forming  pkenylxanthogenamide, 

I    "M"TT  PBTTS  c     i  u 

CS  j  J-.  (-iJttj      which  is  also  formed  by  heating  phenyl- 

sulphocarbamide  for  a  long  time  with  alcohol  at  140- 
150°.     Colorless  crystals ;  fusing  point,  65°. 

Phenylcyanamide  (Cyananilide),  CN.NH.O^II',  is 
produced  by  conducting  dry  cyanogen  chloride  into 
an  ethereal  solution  of  anilin ;  and  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  phenylsulphocarbamide  with  lead  oxide. — 
Colorless,  long  needles,  arranged  concentrically.  Pusing 
point,  36-37°.  Difficultly  soluble  in  water,  easily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether.  Without  basic  properties. 
Is  spontaneously  transformed,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  into  the  polymeric  compound,  fripkenyi- 
melamine  C*IP{OTI')'S',  which  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
fusing  at  162-163°. 

Diphenylguanidine,  0«H"N'  =  CN^HXCH")^.  Is 
produced  from  diphenylsulphoearbamide  when  its 
solution  in  alcoholic  ammonia  is  treated  with  lead 
oxide. — Long,  flattened  needles.     Fusing  point,  147°. 
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Monatoniiti  base.  A  base  isomeric  with  this,  ff-diphe- 
nylgttanidine  (melanilin),  is  produced,  in  the  form  of 
the  hydrochlorate,  by  conducting  cyanogen  chloride 
into  pure  anilin;  and  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  phenylcyanamide  with  anilin  hydrochlorate. — Color- 
less, crystalline  lamime.  Fusing  point,  131°.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
the  a-base. 

Triphenylguanidine,  C'^IFK^  =  C  j  g^JJ;^'^^'^' 
Is  produced  by  heating  diphenylurea;  by  heating 
diphenylsulphocarbamide,  either  alone  or  with  copper, 
at  150-160°,  or  with  anilin  up  to  the  boiling  point  of 
the  latter.  Is  prepared  moat  readily  by  dissolving  1 
molecule  diphenylsulphocarbamide  and  1  molecule 
anilin  in  alcohol,  and  adding  lead  oslde,  or  mercury 
oxide,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  the  boiling 
liquid.  The  hydrochlorate  is  also  formed  by  melting 
diphenylsulphocarbamide  with  lead  chloride  or  mer- 
cury chloride. — Long,  colorless,  shiny,  rhombic  prisms. 
Fusing  point,  143°.  Almost  insoluble  in  water  even 
at  the  boiling  temperature,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol. Monatomic  base.  Ileated  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide at  160-170°,  it  is  converted  into  phenyl  mustard- 
oil  and  diphenylsulphocarbamide. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  a  base  isomeric  with  the 
preceding,  viz.:  ^-tripkenylguanidine  (Carbotriphenyl- 
triamine)  is  formed  by  heating  anilin  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  for  a  long  time  at  170-180°.  The  free 
base  crystallizes  in  colorless,  four-sided  plates,  that  are 
insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  ether,  more 
easily  in  alcohol. 

Anilin  cyanide,  C"II'*N^=(0'H'K)=(CN)=.  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  combination  of  anilin  and  cyano- 
gen, when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  anilin  is  saturated 
with  cyanogen. — Shiny  crystalline  laininEe ;  insoluble 
in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fusing  point, 
210°.    Diatomic  base. 
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Orthodiamidobeuzene  (Orthophenylendiamine), 
C^llVNH^,  18  produced  by  the  rednetioii  of  orthoni- 
tranilin  with  iTOn-filinffs  and  acetic  acid,  or  hydriodic 
acid, — Colorless  crystma.  Easily  soluble  in  water. 
Melts  at  140°,  and  boils  at  267°. 


Paradiamidobenzeue  (Paraphenylendin 
CIIX^H^)"-  Is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  dinitro- 
benzene,or  of  the  paranitranilin  obtained  from  this. — 
Crystalline  mass,  which  undergoes  a  change  in  eontact 
with  the  air.  Easily  soluble  m  water.  Fuses  at  63°, 
and  boils  at  281°.  IHatomic  base. — The  hydrQchhrate, 
CTIXKH=)^2HC1,  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 


Diazobenzene,  C'II^N'(?),  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  diazobenzene  potassa  (see  below)  with 
acetic  acid. — Thick,  yellow,  very  unstable  oil. 

Diazobenzene  nitrate,  CTI*N^.IINO'.  A  current 
of  nitrous  acid  is  conducted  into  anilin  nitrate,  to 
which  is  added  a  quantity  of  water  insufSeient  for  its 
solution,  until  caustic  potassa  no  longer  causes  a  pre- 
cipitate of  anilin.  The  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
which  are  increased  in  quantity  ay  the  addition  of 
alcohol  and  ether. — Long,  colorless  needle,  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
other  and  benzene.  Explodes  with  great  violence 
when  heated  or  struck  with  a  hammer.  Is  decom- 
posed in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and,  when  boiled  with 
water,  yields  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  phenol. 

Diaaobenzene  sulphate,  C'H*K^.II^SO*,  is  obtained 
from  anilin  sulphate,  like  the  preceding  compound ;  is 
prepared,  however,  most  readily  by  treating  the  latter 
with  dilate  sulphuric  acid. — Colorless  prisms.  Deto- 
nates at  100°.  Conducts  itself  towards  solvents  and 
by  boilinw  with  water  like  the  nitrate ;  by  boiling 
with  absSute  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  benzene, 
nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  to 
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aldehyde  ;  treated  with  hydriodie  acid  it  yields  nitro- 
gen, sulphuric  acid,  and  iodobenzene. 

Diazobenzene  hydrobromate,   C^^jST^-HBr,    ia 

formed  by  mixing  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazoamido- 
benzenc  with  bromine. — Colorless  very  unstable  laminas. 
"When  a  watery  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrobromie  acid,  diazoben- 
zene  perbrmnide,  C^H^N^.IIBr.Br',  is  produced.  Large, 
yellow  lamellse,  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  difficultly 
Boluhle  in  aleohoJ.  Heated  either  alone  or  with  alco- 
hol it  yields  monobrombenzene. 

Diazobenzene  potassa,  OTI-'X^.KOir.  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  very  concentrated  potassa-ley 
to  the  nitrate ;  and  can  be  separated  from  the  saltpetre, 
that  is  formed  at  the  samo  time,  by  dissolving  in  alco- 
hol.—Colorless  laminfe  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether- 
Detonates  when  heated.  A  freshly-prepared  aqueous 
solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  grayish-white,  very 
explosive  precipitate  of  diazobenzene  silver-oxide, 
C^H'K=.AgOH. 

Diazo-amidobenzene,     C'^H»N^-.C''H*N=.CH'N, 

is  produced  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  diazo- 
benzene nitrate  with  anilin ;  by  conducting  nitrous 
acid  into  a  cooled  alcoholic  solution  of  anilin,  and  by 
pouring  a  cooled,  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite  gradually  on  anilin  hydrocblorate. — Golden- 
yellow,  shiny  lamellee.  Fuses  at  91°,  and  detonates 
when  strongly  heated.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  hot  alcohol,  less  readily 
in  cold  alcohol.  Kitrous  acid,  containing  nitric  acid, 
converts  it  into  diazobenzene  nitrate ;  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  into  anilin  hydroehlorate,  phenol, 
and  nitrogen. 

Diazobeuzenimide,  C^H*!^*,  is  produced  hy  treat- 
ing diazobenzene-perbromide  with  aqueous  ammonia. 
— Slightly    yellow-colored     oil,  volatile   with    water 
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vapor.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  anilin  and 
ammonia. 

Diazochlor-,  Diazobrom-,  Diazoiodo-,  and  Dia- 
zonitTobenzene-compoimds  are  formed  by  theaetion 
of  .nitrous  acid  on  the  substitution-products  of  anilin. 
They  conduct  themselves  in  every  respect  like  the 
diazo-eompounds  described. 

Azobenzene,  C''H"N^^,  is  produced  from  nitroben- 
zene by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam,  alcoholic 
potassa  or  acetic  acid,  and  a  great  deal  of  iron  ;  from 
anilin  hydroehlorato  by  oxidation  with  potassium 
hypermanganate. — Large,  red  crystals,  fusing  at  66.5°. 
Distills  without  decomposition  at  293°.  Insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. — Combines 
with  bromine,  without  elimination  of  hydrogen,  form- 
ing golden-yellow  needles  of  C^^Ii^'Br^M^,  which  fuse 
at  205°.  Nitric  acid  converts  azobenzene  into  nitro- 
substitution-producta. 

Amido-azobenzene,        C"H"N*  =  C'=H».NH''.N' 

(Amidodiphenylimide),  is  produced  from  the  isomeric 
compound  diazoamidobenaene,  when  the  latter  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  several  days  with  alcohol  and  some 
salt  of  anilin.  It  is  hence  formed  together  with  diaao- 
amidobenzene,  and  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sively by  treating  anilin  with  nitrons  acid.  It  ia  also 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  anilin  with  sodium  stannate, 
or  bromine  vapor. — Yellow,  rhombic  prisms.  Almost 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Fuses  at  127.4°.  Monatomic  base. — ^Is  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  dye  known  as  anilin-yellow. 

Azoxybenzene,  C"H"N^O,  is  produced  from  nitro- 
benzene, like  azobenzene  and  usually  both  are  formed 
together. — Long,  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuses  at  36°,  and 
yields  by  distillation,  anilin  and  azobenzene. — Treated 
with  reducing  substances,  it  is  converted  into  azoben- 
zene and  hydrazobonzene. 
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Hydrazobenzene,  C'^H'^N*,  is  formed  by  treating 
aaobeuzene  or  azoxybenzene  with  hydrosulphuric  acid, 
ammonium  su]phide,or  Bodium-amafgam. — Crystallizes 
in  plates,  that  fuse  at  131°.  Almost  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  re- 
solved by  beating  into  azobenzene  and  anilin,  and, 
when  treated  with  oxidizing  substances,  is  veiy  readily 
converted  into  azobenzene.  It  does  not  combine  with 
aeids,  is  converted  by  them,  however,  into  an  isomeric 
body,  benzidine. 


Sulphobenzolic  acid,  CIP.SO^.OH+liH^O.  Ben- 
zene is  shaken  with  weak  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  until 
it  is  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  neu- 
tralized with  barium  or  lead  carbonate,  and  the  metal 
afterward  removed  from  the  solutions  of  the  easily 
soluble  salts  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrosul- 
phuric acid.  Is  also  produced  from  sulphanilic  acid 
by  replacement  of  the  !N"H^  group  by  hydrogen. — 
Small,  colorless,  ibur-eided  plates,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  deliquescent. 

Barium  sulphobenzolate,  (C''H'.SO^)^Ba-|-  IPO. 
Plates  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  sulphobenzolate,  Cai=.SCP.0.O'H=,  crj-stal- 
lizes  iu  iiue,  colorless  needles. 

Sulphobenzolchloride,  C'^E;^S0=C1,  is  thrown 
down,  when  sodium  sulphobenzolate  is  intimately 
mixed  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  mass  gently 
heated,  and  then  thrown  into  water. — Colorless  oil  of 
specific  gravity  1.371 ;  boils  at  246-247°,  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  partial  decomposition.  Crystallizes 
below  0°,  m  large  rhombic  crystals.  Boiling  water 
decomposes  it  slowly,  forming  sulphobenzolic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  Treated  with  ammonia  or  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  it  yields  sulphobenzolamide,  C^II^SCF. 
NH^,  colorless  laminae,  fusing  at  149°. 
23* 
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Chlor-,  Brom-,  lodo-,  Nitro-,  and  Amidosulpho- 
benzoUc  acid,  are  produced  by  dissolving  the  mono- 
substitution-produets  of  benzene  in  weak  fuming  buI- 
phuric  acid.     They  all  belong  to  the  \. 


Benzenesulphurous  acid,  C*H=.SOH.  The  sodium 
salt  is  produced  by  treating  an  ethereal  solution  of 
sulphobenzolchloride  with  sodium-amalgam.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  separates  the  free  acid  from  this. — Large, 
colorless  prisms  of  a  high  lustre.  Difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol, and 
ether.  Puses  at  68-69°,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher 
temperature.  "With  chlorine  or  bromine  it  yields  aul- 
phobenzolehoride  or  bromide;  and,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  transformed  slowly  into  sulphobenzolic  acid, 
rapidly  by  means  of  oxidizing  agents.  Monobasic 
acid. 

Paradisulphobenzolie  acid,  C^H*(SCF.0H)2,  is 
formed  by  heating  sulphobenzolic  acid  or  benzonitrile 
with  fuming  sulfuric  acid.  The  barium  salt,  C^*. 
S^O^Ba  +  l^E'O,  forms  easily  soluble  microscopic  crys- 
tals. 

Paradisulphobenzolchloride,  cqi\SO=Cl)^.  Is 
produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
sodium  paradisulphobenzolate.—Large,  colorless  crys- 
""     ■    ;  point,  62°. 


Diphenyl,  C'^H'".  Is  formed  when  sodium  is  al- 
lowed to  act  upon  a  solution  of  monobrombenzene  in 
ether  or  benzene.  Is  also  produced  when  benzene- 
vapor  is  passed  through  an  ignited  tube  ;  by  heating 
potassium  benzoate  with  phenol  potassium;  and  in 
small  quantity,  together  with  benzene,  by  heating  ben- 
zoic acid  with  lime. — Large,  colorless,  crystalline 
lamiMe,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol.   Fuses  at  70.5°,  and  boils  at  239-240°. 
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Dibromdiphenyl,  C^H^Er^,  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  bromine  on  diphenyl  under  water. — Large, 
colorless  prisms,  that  fuse  at  164°,  and  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  Insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  benzene. 

Dinitrodiphenyl,  C''H*(NCF)^  is  foimed  by  pour- 
ing cold  fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl.— -Fine,  color- 
less needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at 
213°. — A  compound  of  the  same  compoeition,  isodini- 
trodipkenyl,  is  formed  at  the  same  time  with  dinitrodi- 
phenyl ;  it  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms 
large  colorless  crystals  that  fuse  at  93. 5". 

Diamidodiphenyl  (Benzidine),  C'^H^(]SrH^)*.  la 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  dinitrodiphenyl  with  am- 
monium sulphide  or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Is 
further  formed  by  the  treatment  of  the  isomeric  hy- 
dra5;ohenzene  (p.  269)  with  acids;  by  heating  azoben- 
zene  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  115°;  by 
treating  monobromanilin  with  sodium;  and,  together 
with  aoiiin,  by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzene  in  the  presence  of 
copper  or  lead. — Colorless  lamina  of  a  silvery  lustre, 
fusing  at  118°,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  and  easily  in  alcohol.  Sublimable, 
but  undergoing  partial  decomposition. — Benzidine  sul- 
phate, C"H'^!NMi^SO*,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Carbazol,  C'^H^N  (probably  Imidodiphenyl 
PBTT4  y  NH).  Is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  process  for  the  purification  of  crude  anthracene  on 
the  large  scale.  Can  be  artificially  prepared  by  con- 
ducting the  vapor  of  anilin  or  diphenylamine  through 
red-hot  tubes.— Crystals,  that  resemble  those  of  anthra- 
cene ;  fusing  point,  2S8°  ;  boiling  point,  338°, — By 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  carbazol, there  is  formed 
a  base  carhasoUn,  C'^II^'N',  that  crystallizes  in  large, 
white  needles,  fuses  at  96°,  and  boils  at  286°. 
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Disulphodiphenylicacid,  C'*H«{SO=.OH)^,  is  form- 
ed by  dissolving  diphenyl  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Long,  colorleae  prisms,  that  fuse  at  72.5°.  Very 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  potassium  salt,  C^^H^S^O^K* 
+  2iH^0,  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless  prisms,  moder- 
ately difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Tbo  barium 
and  lead  salts  arc  insoluble  in  water. 


Diphenylbenzene,  C''H'*=  CIP  j  ^^,  Is  pro- 
duced like  diphenyl  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mix- 
ture of  mono-  and  dibrombenzene. — Colorless,  crystal- 
line mass.     Fusing  point,  205°  ;  boiling  point,  400°. 


Mercury  phenyl,  (C^H^yiig.  Is  produced,  when,  to 
a  solution  of  monobrombcnzene  in  benzene,  sodium- 
amalgam  is  added,  and  the  whole  then  heated  for  a 
few  hours  in  cpnnection  with  aii  inverted  condenser  ; 
the  formation  takes  place  particularly  easily  in  the 
presence  of  a  little  acetic  ether.  (See  Mercury  ethyl, 
p.  62), — Colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  that  become  yellow 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Fusing  point,  120°.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  chlorofoi-m,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, and  benzene,  more  difficultly  in  ether  and  boil- 
ing alcohol.  When  carefully  heated,  it  can  be  par- 
timly  sublimed  without  decomposition ;  it  ia,  however, 
partially  resolved  into  mercury,  benzene,  diphenyl,  and 
carbon.  Treated  with  two  molecules  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  iodine,  it  is  resolved  into  monochlor-,  brom-,  or 
iodobenzcne,  and  mercury  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide ; 
treated  with  only  one  molecule  of  the  halogenes,  or 
heated  with  mercury  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  and 
alcohol  at  110°,  it  is  converted  into  mereun/mono- 
pkmylckloride,<yK^.JIg.G\{rhombK-p[ate8,fuaiag-pomt, 
250°),  bromide,  C*H'.Hg.!Br  {rhombic  platea,  fusing 
point,  275-276°)_,  and  iodide,  C^HMI^.I  (rhombic 
plates,  fusing  point,  265-266°).  Hydrogen,  sodium, 
and  alkaline  sulphides  regenerate  mereuiy  phenyl  from 
these  compounds. — When  the  chloride  is  heated  with 
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moist  silver  oxide  mermrymmiophenyl  hydroxide,  C'H*. 
Hg.OII,  is  produced.  This  crystallizes  in  small,  white, 
rhombic  prisms,  and  is  a  stronger  base  than  ammonia. 

Tin  triethylphenyl,  C''H''(C=H=)'Sn.  Is  obtained 
by  treating  a  solution  of  monobrombenzene  and  tin- 
triethyl  iodide  in  ether  with  sodium. — Colorless  liquid, 
of  a  not  unpleaaant  odor ;  boiling  point,  254° ;  easily 
soluble  in  ether  and  atsolute  alcohol,  difBcultly  in 
dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  possesses  a  strong 
refracting  power ;  specific  gravity  at  0°,  1.2639 ;  burns 
with  a  luminous  flame,  leaving  a  residue  of  metallic 
tin.  Is  reduced  by  silver  nitrate  to  diphenyl.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  tiiitriethyl  chloride 
and  benzene. 

2.  Toluene  (Methylhenzene,  Toluol). 

C'H^  =  c^H'.cm 

Preparation.  From  light  oil  by  partial  distillation. 
By  distilling  a  mixture  of  toluic  acid  with  an  excess  of 
lime.  By  treating  a  mixture  of  monobrombenzene 
and  ethyl  iodide  with  an  excess  of  sodium,  the  mix- 
ture being  diluted  with  ether  and  kept  well  cooled, 

It  18  also  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu- 
balsam  and  many  resins. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  an  odor  resembling 
that  of  benzene ;  specific  gravity,  0.88 ;  boiling  point, 
111°, — Oxidized  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  chromic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

Substitution-products  of  Toluene.  According 
as  the  subtituting  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  take 
the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  residue,  or  in  the 
methyl,  compounds  of  the  same  composition  but  of 
entirely  difierent  properties  are  formed.  Chlorine,  etc., 
that  has  entered  the  benzene  residue,  is  held  as  tena- 
ciously in  combination  as  in  ehlorbenzene ;  that  which 
has  entered  the  methyl-group,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  replaced  by  other  monovalent  elements  or  atomic 
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groups  with  the  greatest  ease. — "When  chlorine  or 
bromine  is  allowed  to  act  on  toluene  that  is  kept 
well  cooled  or  to  which  is  added  iodine,  substitution 
takes  place  only  in  the  benzene  residue;  at  boiling 
temperature,  and  In  the  absence  of  iodine,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  is  replaced.  Of  the 
substitution-products  of  the  first  class  there  are,  fur- 
ther, certain  isomeric  modifications  possible,  the  diftbr- 
enee  of  which  depends  upon  the  different  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  substituting  atoms  with  reference  to  each 
other,  and  with  reference  to  the  methyl-group  already 
present  in  the  molecule  (See  p.  252).  The  entrance  of 
one  atom  of  chlorine  into  toluene  can  accordingly  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  four  different  compounds, 
C=H=.CffCI;  and  three  modifications  of  OH*0I.Cm 
The  direct  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitric  acid 
causes  chiefly  the  formation  of  compounds  belonging 
to  the  para-series  (1:4);  bat,  together  with  these,  email 
quantities  of  ortho-  or  meta-compounds  are  also  formed. 
Both  the  latter  are  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by 
treating  the  substitution-products  of  the  amido-deriva- 
tives  (toluidius)  with  nitrous  acid,  thus  converting 
them  into  diaao-compounds,  and  then  decomposing  the 
sulphate  of  the  diazo-compounds  by  boiling  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  (See  diazobenzenesulphate,  p.  266). — The 
conduct  of  the  monosubtitution-products  oy  oxidation 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  very  eharacteristie.  The  compounds,  in  which  the 
substitution  has  taken  place  in  the  methyl,  are  by  this 
means,  like  toluene  itself, converted  into  benzoic  acid:  of 
the  other  compounds,  those  belonging  to  the  meta-  and 
para-series  are  oxidized  directly  to  meta-  and  para- 
Bubstitution-producta  of  benzoic  acid  (by  simple  oxi- 
dation of  the  group,  CH'  to  CO.OH) ;  the  ortho-com- 
pounds on  the  contrary  are  completely  burnt  up  with- 
out yielding  an  aromatic  acid. 

Ortho-,  Meta-,  and  Paraehlortolnene,  C^H'Cl.CH*, 
are  very  stable  liquids,  boiling  at  156-158'^. — Benzyl 
chloride  CH'-OIPCl,  a  liquid  boiling  at  176°. 
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Bichlortolnene,  C*H<JP.CH',  liquid;  boiling  point, 
im^.—Cklorbemi/l  ehlonde,  CHKll.CIPa,  liquid ;  boil- 
ing point,  213-214°. — Benzol  chloride.  (Chlorobenzol), 
C'H'.CHCl*,  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorua 
pentachloride  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Liquid,  boil- 
ing at  206°. 

Trichlortoluene,  CH'Cl'.CH^  Colorleea  crystals ; 
fusing  point,  76°;  boiling  point,  235'^. — Dichlorbemyl 
chloride,  C^H'CF.OffCl.  Liquid,  boiling  at  241°.— 
Chlorbenzcd  chloride,  C"H*C1.0HCP.    Liquid;  boiling 

Eoint,  234°. — Bemotrichloride,  OH'.CCP,  is  also  formed 
y  heating  benzoyl  chloride  with  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride.   Liquid ;  boiling  point,  213-214°. 

Tetraehlortoluene,  C'HCl'.CIP;  fusing  point,  91- 
92° ;  boiling  point,  271°. —  Tnchlorbenzyl  chloride, 
C=H^C1^CH'C1.  Liquid*  foiling  point,  273°.— -A'cA^or- 
benzal  chloride,  OH'CP.OnCP.  Liquid ;  boiling  point, 
'2S)1°.—OhlQTbenzotriehloride,(y''K^O\.(^G\\  Liquid;  boil- 
ing point,  245°. 

Fentachlortoluene,  (X)1'.0H^ ;  fusing  point,  218° ; 
boiling  point,  301°. — TetracMorbenzyl  chloride,  (?HCK 
CIPCl.  Liquid;  boiling  point,  296°. — Trichlorbenzal 
chloride  C^^CP.CHCP  Liquid;  solidifies  below  0° ; 
boiling  point,  280-281°, — Bichlorbenzoirichloride,  C"H* 
CP.CCl'.     Liquid;  boiling  point,  273°. 

Pentachlorbenzyl  chloride,  CWI'.CH^l.   fusing 

point,  103;  boiling  point,  325-327^. — Tetrachlorbenzd. 
eWon"(;e,C*HCKCHCP.  Li(juid;botlingpoint,305-306°. 
—  Trichlorbenzotriehloride,  CTPCP.CCP.  Fusing  point, 
82° ;  boiling  point,  307-308°. 

Pentachlorbenzal  chloride,  O'GP.CHCP.  Fusing 
point,  109°;  boiling  point,  334°. — Teiraehlorbenzotri- 
cUoride,  OHCP.CCP.  Fusing  point,  104° ;  boiling 
point,  316°. 

"When  the  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the  last  hydro- 
gen-atom in  toluene,  the  molecule  breaks  up,  and  per- 
ch lorbenzene  is  formed. 
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Bromine  substitution-products.  Farabromto- 
luene,  C^n*Br.OH*  (colorless  crystals;  fusing  point, 
28.5°;  boiling  point,  181°),  and  Dibromtoluene  (col- 
orless needles;  fusing  point,  107-108°;  boiling  point, 
245°)  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  toluene 
without  tne  aid  of  beat.— C'riAo6?•omto?^ie?^e,C^II'Br.CH^ 
From  diazoorthobromtoluene  Bulphate  with  absolute 
alcohol.  Liquid,  boiling  at  182-183°. — Metabromto- 
luene  C^H'Br.CH',  from  diaaometabromtoluene  sul- 
phate with  absolute  alcohol.  Liquid,  boiling  at  182°. 
Yields,  with  bromine,  a  liquid,  dioromtoluene,  boiling 
at  238-239°,  that  does  not  congeal  at  — 20°. — Benzyl 
bromide,  CW.CIPBp,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  boiling  toluene ;  and  by  the  decomposition  of 
benzyl  alcohol  by  means  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Color- 
less liquid ;  gives  off  fumes  in  contact  with  the  air  and 
excites  to  tears;  boiling  point,  198-199°. — Benzal  bro- 
mide, C^H'.CHBr^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentabromide  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  A 
liquid  that  cannot  be  distilled  without  suft'ering  par- 
tial decomposition, 

Paraiodotoluene,     C'H»I.CH^     (laminae;     fusing 

fioint,  35°  ;  boiling  point,  211.5°),  and  Orthoiodoto- 
uene  (a  liquid,  boiling  at  201°)  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  diazotoluene  sulphates, 
prepared  from  the  corresponding  toluidins.  Benzyl 
iodide,  C^'.CH^I  (colorless  crystals,  fusing  at  24°,  not 
volatile  without  decomposition),  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  benzyl  chloride  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Benzyl  cyanide,  OH^-OH^CN,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  benzyl  chloride  with  alcohol  and  potassium 
cyanide ;  and  by  distilling  potassium  benzylsulphate, 
with  potassium  cyanidc^Colorlcss  liquid,  boiling  at 


Paranitrotoluene,  C«HXNO).CHs,  and  Orthoni- 

trotoluene   are  produced   by  treating  toluene  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.     The  former  forms  almost  color- 
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less  prisme  (fusing  point,  54°;  boiling  point,  236°); 
the  latter,  a  liquid  boiling  at  22%-'22Z°.—Metanitroto- 
luene  is  produced  by  boiling  dia^ionitrotoluene  sulphate 

g'rom  metanitro-paratoluidin)  with  absolute  alcohol, 
rystalline;  fusing  point,  16°;  boiling  point,  230-231°. 

Dinitrotoluene,  C«n=(NOy.CH'.  Is  produced  from 
toluene,  para-  and  orthonitrotoluene  by  treating  with 
nitric-sulphuric  acid, — Long,  almost  colorless  needles ; 
fusing  point,  71°. — An  isomeric  dinitrotoluene  (needles, 
fusing  point,  60°)  is  produced  from  metanitrotoluene 
by  the  same  treatment. 

Trinitrotoluene,  C''IIXNO=')^CrP.  Almost  color- 
less needles,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
Fusing  point,  82°. 


Amidotoluene  (Toluidins),  C''nxNH^).CH'.  The 
thi-ee.  modifications  are  prepared  from  the  throe  iso- 
meric nitrotoluenes,  like  anilin  from  nitrobenzene. 
The  commercial  crude  toluidin  is  a  mixture  of  ortho- 
and  paratoluidin. 

Orthotoluidin  (Pseudotoluidin).  Colorless  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1.00.  Boiling  point,  197°.  But 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Docs  not  congeal  at  — 20°. 
— Gives,  with  acetyl  chloride,  an  acettoluide,  C^H* 
(NH.C°n^).GH*,  that  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  fuses 
at  107°. 

Metatoluidin.  Colorless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
0.998.  Boiling  point,  197°.  Docs  not  congeal  at 
— 13°.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  gives  an  acettoluide, 
that  crystallizes  in  fascicles  and  fuses  at  65.5°. 

Paratoluidin.      Large,   colorless   crystals ;    fusing 
point,  45° ;  boiling  point,  198°,    "With  acetyl  chloride, 
it  gives  an  acettoluide  that  crystallizes  well,  and  fuses 
at  145°. 
24 
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Benzylamine,  C^H'.CH'.NIP.  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  imseent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid) 
on  benzonitrile  (p.  256) ;  and  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  di-  and  tribenzylamine,  by  heating  benzyl  chlo- 
ride with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  100°.— Clear  liquid; 
boiling  point,  183°.  Miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  m  all  proportions.  From  its  aqueous  solution  it 
is  separated  by  caustic  potasaa.  Attracts  carbonic  anhy- 
dride from  the  aiT.—Dibemphmine  {C'H'.CH^NH. 
Colorless,  thick  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol. — TrihenzTdamine  {(JS-KCWf^.  Col- 
orless laminse  or  needles.  Fusing  point,  91°.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  is 
decomposed  when  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  yielding  benzyl  chloride  and  dibcnzyl- 
amine  hydrochlorate. 

Benzylphosphme,  CTI^CH^.PH^  Two  molecules 
benzylchloride,  two  molecules  phosphonium  iodide,  and 
one  molecule  zinc  oxide  are  heated  together  for  six 
hours  at  160°,  and  the  product  then  distilled  with 
water  vapor.  Benzylphosphine  and  dibenzylphosphine 
pass  over.  By  means  of  distillation  the  benzylphos- 
phine can  be  prepared  from  the  mixture  in  a  pure 
condition. — Clear  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  boiling  point,  180° ;  be- 
comes oxidized  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  gives  off 
f\ime».— Dibenzylphosphine  (CTI'.CH^PH.  Crystal- 
lized from  alcohol,  it  forma  stellate  or  fascicular 
needles,  of  a  high  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly 
in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol ;  fusing 
point,  205°. 

Diamidotoluene  (Toluylenediamine),  C^H=(NH^)^ 
Off,  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  dinitrotoluene. — 
Long  needles;  fusing  point,  99°;  boiling  point,  280°. 
Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Anilin-dyes.  Rosanilin,  C^^n-'N' =  CHXC'H")^ 
N'H'.    The  salts  of  rosanilin  are  produced  by  heating 
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a  mixture  of  aniliii  and  toluidin  (commercial  anilin) 
with  different  oxidizing  substances  (tin  chloride,  mer- 
cury chloride,  mercury  nitrate,  arsenic  acid,  etc.).  The 
free  base  is  obtained  most  readily  by  adding  an  excess 
of  ammonia  to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  zhe  acetate. 
It  separates,  partially,  immediately  in  the  form  of  a 
reddish  crystalline  precipitate.  The  hot  solution,  fil- 
tered off  from  this,  deposits  on  cooling  another  portion 
of  the  base  in  the  form  of  colorless  needles  or  plates, 
containing  one  molecule  of  water.  These  turn  red 
rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air  without  changing  their 
weight.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water,  somewhat 
more  easily  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Not  volatile 
without  decomposition.     Triatomic  base. 

Tri-acid  rosanilin  hydrochlorate,  C'H'W. 
3H01,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  monacid  salt  in 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Brown  needles. 
By  treatment  with  water  or  by  heating,  it  is  very 
easily  converted  into  the  monacid  salt. — Monacid 
rosanilin  hydrochlorate,  C^^IP'NMICI  (Fuchsine),  is 
produced  by  heating  anilin  with  metallic  chlorides, 
Khombie  plates  of  a  beautiful  metallic  green  color  and 
bright  lustre.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  still  loss  in 
saliiio  solutions,  easily  and  with  an  intensely  red  color 
in  alcohol, 

Monacid  rosanilin  nitrate  (Azaleine),  C^II'^N". 
HNO^,  is  obtained  by  heating  anilin  with  mercury 
nitrate  or  other  nitrates.  It  resembles  the  monacid 
hydrochlorate, 

Eosanilin  acetate,  C^II'^N^CH'O,  crystallizes  in 
large,  very' beautifully  developed  crystals  of  a  metallic 
green  color.  More  easily  soluble  in  water  than  the 
hydrochlorate  and  nitrate. 

Triethylrosanilin,  C^»^'XCTI'')^JSr^  The  salts  of 
this  base  are  obtained  by  heating  rosanilin  or  salts  of 
rosanilin  with  ethyl  iodide  and  alcohol.  They  dissolve 
readily,  imparting  to  the  solutions  a  beautiful  violet 
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color,  and  are  (eapeciallj  the  hydroehlorate,  which 
forms  a  semi-crystalline  mass  of  a  golden-jellow  lus- 
tre), very  highly  valued  dyes  {anilin-violet,  Ilofmann's 
violet). 

Triphenylrosanilin,  (?"Hi«(C'K=)'N3.  The  Baits 
are  produced  by  heating  rosanilin  salts  with  an  excess 
of  anilin  at  180°.  The  free  base  is  a  whitish,  almost 
amorphous  mass,  that  turns  blue  rapidly  in  contact 
with  the  air. —  Trvphenylrosanilin  hydroehlorate  (anilin- 
blue),  C^'n'^CClPj'N^HCl,  is  a  bluish-brown,  indis- 
tinctly crystalline  ■  powder ;  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether;  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  baa  a  splendid  deep  blue  color.  Excellent 
dye. — Subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  it  yields 
diphenylamine  (p.  262). 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  anilin-blue,  less  anilin  is 
employed,  or  the  heating  is  not  long  enough  continued, 
there  are  produced  reddish-violet  and  bluieh-violet 
dyes,  which  consist  of  the  salts  of  mono-  or  diphenyl- 
rosanilin. 

Leucanllin,  O^H^N^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  ammonium  sulphide  on 
salts  of  rosanilin. — "White  powder,  difficultly  soluble 
in  water ;  turns  a  pale  red  color  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Triatomic  base.  Yields  colorless  salts,  and  is 
very  easily   reconverted   into  rosanilin   by  oxidizing 


Chrysanilin,  C^"Ii"N^,  is  formed  as  a  secondary 
product  in  the  preparation  of  rosanilin  hydroehlorate. 
Amorphous  powder,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  looks  like  freshly  precipita- 
ted lead  chromate.  Dyes  silk  and  wool  golden  yellow. 
— Ch-ysanilin  nitrate,  C^H'TJfMIN'CP,  crystallizes  in 
ruby-red  needles,  that  are  exceedingly  difficultly  solu- 
hie  in  water.  Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  the  salt,  C^»H:''N^2(IIN"03)_,  which  forms  crystals 
resembling  potassium  ferricyanide,  easily  decompos- 
able by  water. 
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Anilin-green  (lodinG-greon),  (?»H"«(CIP)'N.{CH3)^P 
+  H^O,  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part  of  rosanilin  ace- 
tate, 2  parts  of  methyl  iodide,  and  2  parts  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  closed  vessels  at  100°.  The  mass  is  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  volatile  products,  and  the 
residue  exhausted  with  water,  with  an  addition  of 
common  salt,  by  which  means  the  green  dye  is  dis- 
solved, and  a  violet  dye  remains  undissolved.  Pure 
iodine-green  crystallizes  in  prisms  with  a  green  metal- 
lic lustre,  resembling  that  of  cantharides. — The  anilin- 
green  of  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  the  picrate,  pre- 
pared by  adding  picric  acid  directly  to  the  solution 
obtained, 

Mauveine,  C^H^'N*.  The  sulphate  (anilin-purple, 
anileine,indisine,violine),(C^'H^'N^)*.H^SO%i3prodnced 
by  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  anilin  sulphate  {con- 
taining toluidin)  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate.  The  base,  separated  from  this  by  means 
of  potassa,  is  a  crystalline,  almost  black,  glistening 
powder,  that  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  violet  so- 
lution, which  turns  purple  on  the  addition  of  acids. 
Yery  stable  monatomic  base.  Decomposes  ammonium 
salts.  The  salts  crystallize  and  have  a  green  metallic 
lustre. 

Anilin-brown  is  obtained  by  heating  anilin-violet 
or  aniliii-blue,  with  anilin  hydroehlorate  at  240°, 
Aldehyde-green  is  prepared  by  heating  rosanilin  sul- 
phate, sulphuric  acid,  and  aldehyde  together,  and  treat- 
ing the  resulting  blue  dye  with  sodium  hyposulphite. 


Sulphotoluenieaeid,  C^llM  gysQjj  is  formed  in 
two  isomeric  modifications  (para-  and  ortho-),  when 
toluene  is  dissolved  in  weak  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
There  is  a  ve^  large  number  of  varieties  of  tlie  sub- 
stitution-products of  these  acids  known. 
21* 
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Sulphobenzylic  acid,  C=IP.0H=.80^.0H.  The  po- 
tassium salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  heating  benzyl 
chloride  with  a  coneontratod  solution  of  potassium 
sulphite. 


Benzylbenzene,  C"II"  =  C^P.CIP.C^H'.  Is  pro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  zinc-dast  on  a  mixture  of  henzyl 
chloride  and  benzene. — Colorless  crystalline  mass,  con- 
sisting of  long  prismatic  needles ;  fusing  point,  26-27°; 
boiling  point,  261-262°;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,' 
ether,  and  chloroform.  Oxidized  by  means  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  benzophenone 
of  fusing  point,  26-26.5°  (which  see). 

Benzyltoluene,  C»H'*  =  C^'.CmCIP.CIP.  la 
formed  from  benzyl  chloride  and  toluene  by  the  same 
method  as  the  preceding  compound. — Colorless  liquid, 
of  a  pleasant  odor,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,chlo- 
roform,  and  acetic  acid;  boils  at  279-280°;  specific 
gravity,  0.955  at  17.5°. 

C^IP.CIP 
Bitolyl,  C'*ir*  =  ,-,gTT,  p-irj   is    obtained,   together 

with  an  isomeric  liquid  eompoundj  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  parabromtoluene  with  sodimn.— Colorless, 
mouoclinate  crystals,     fusing  point,  121°. 

c»H'.cn= 

Dibenzyl,  C"H'*  =  ^^-,1^  aj„  is    produced    by   the 

action  of  sodium  on  benzyl  chloride, — Large,  colorless 
prisms.  Easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  slightly  in 
cold.    Fuses  at  52°,  and  boils  at  284°. 

C^IP.CH 

Stilbene  (Toluylene),  C''H'=  =  c^H^CH  '^  *'o""ed 

by  the  distillation  of  benzyl  sulphide,  benzyl  disul- 

phide,  di-  and  tribcnzylamine ;  and  by  the  action  of 

sodium  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds. — Large,  colorless,  thin 

:  point,  120°.    Easily  soluble  in  hot 
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alcohol,  less  in  cold.  Combines  directly  with  bromine, 
forrning  a  crystalline  substance,  stilhene  bromide^ 
Qujjia;gpS^  which  la  also  produced  when  bromine  is  al- 
lowed to  act  on  dibenzyl,  no  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  Bubataneea  cool;  treated  with  alcoholic  potassa,  it 
yields  TRonobromsHlbene,  C'*H"Br  (colorless  crystals, 
fusing  point  25°),  and  tolan.— Wlien  treated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  stilbene  is  converted  into  dibenzyl. 

Tolan,  C"!!"'.  Is  produced  by  heating  stilbene 
bromide  with  alcoholic  potassa. — Large,  transparent, 
colorless  crystals.  Very  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  hot 
alcohol ;  melts  at  60°.  Combines  with  bromine,  form- 
ing a  crystalline  substance,  tolan  dibromide  C"H'^Br^. — 
The  tetrachloride,  CH'^^CI*,  is  produced  by  heating 
ehlorobenzyl  with  phosphorus  pcntachloride.  Sodium- 
amalgam  reduces  it  to  tolan. 

3.  Hydrocarbons,  C^l'". 

a.  Dimethylbenzenes  {Xylenes,  Xylols). 
C''H*(CH»)^ 

The  three  modifications,  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  indicated  by  the  theory,  are  all 
known.  That  portion  oi  light  oil  that  boils  between 
136-139°  consists  essential^  of  a  mixture  of  meta^ 
and  paraxylcne,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other.  Metaxylene  forms  the  largest  portion  of  this 
mixture. 

1.  Orthoxylene.  Is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  paraxylylic  acid  with  lime. — Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  140-141°.  Oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  orthotoluic  acid.  Chromic  acid  bums  it  up 
completely. 


2.  Metaxylene  (Isoxylene).  Is  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  xylylie  acid,  or  mesi- 
tylie  acid  with  lime. — Liquid  boiling  at  137°.     Dilute 
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nitric  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  chromic  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  isophtalic  acid. 

Monobrommetaxylene,  C^H^Br{CH^)'.  Liquid 
boiling  at  204-205*.  —  Dibrommetaxylene,  C*H^Br* 
(CH^)*.  Colorless,  shining,  crystalline  laminse ;  fusing 
point,  72°;  boiling  point,  256°. — Tetrabrommetaxylene, 
C"Br*(CH^)*.  Long;,  fine  needles,  difficultly  sohible  in 
alcohol.     Fusing  point,  241°. 

Witrometaxylene,  CH^(NO').  Pale  yellow  liquid, 
boiling  at  237-239°.  Conceals  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
melts  again  at  +2°. — Dinitrometaxylene,  OH*{NCP)', 
is  easily  produced  by  heating  metaxylene  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid.  Colorless,  needly  crystals;  easily 
Eiolubie  in  hot  alcohol;  fusing  point,  93°. —  IVinitro- 
metaxylene,  C'H'{NO)*,  is  obtained  by  pouring  meta- 
xylene into  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Colorless  needless,  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol;  fusing  point, 
176°. 

Amidometazylene  (Metaxylidin),  C^H^^NH'). 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  216°.  Yields  salts  that 
crystallize  well. — Amidonitrometaxylene,(y''E?(^<y)'S'E?. 
Reddish-yellow,  monoclinate  crystals,  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fusing  point, 
123°.  Weak,  monatomic  base. — Dinitroamidometa- 
xylene,  0'H'(NO')'NH?.  Yellow  eryetale,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fusing 
point,  192°.  Hardly  possesses  basic  properties. — 
Diamido7netaxylene,C^B.\S'K^y.  rine,colorle88 needles; 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  fusing 
point,  152°.  Changes  its  color  rapidly  in  contact  with 
the  air.  Strong,  diatomic  base. — Nitrodiamidometa- 
xylene,  C'HXNOXNff).  Large,  red,  shiny  prisms; 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  fusing  point,  213°,     Weak 
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3.  Faraxylene.  Prepared,  like  toluene,  by  the  de- 
composition of  a  mixture  of  parabromtoluene  or  partt- 
dibrombenzene,  and  methyl  iodide  with  metalHe 
sodium. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  136°.  At  a  low 
temperature,  solid  and  crystalline.  Tuaing  point,  15°. 
Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  paratoluic  acid ;  chro- 
mic acid  to  terephtalic  acid. 

Dibromparaxylene,  C^II^Bi-^(CII'J',  resembles  di- 
brommetaxylene  in  all  its  properties,  and  melta  like 
this  at  n^.—Tollylmebromide,  C«H\CH=Br)=,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  boiling  paraxylene. — Color- 
less, lamellar  crystals ;  fusing  point,  145-147°. 

Dinitroparaxylene,  C^H^ISrO^.  Is  formed  by  the 
action  of  faming  nitric  acid  on  paraxylene.  Two  iso- 
meric modifications  are  produced  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  the  one  forms  long,  thin  needles,  more  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  fusing  at  123.5°;  the  other  large, 
monoclinate  crystals,  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
fusing  at  93°. — Trinitroparaxylene,  OIF{]SrC>')^.  Long, 
colorless  needles.  Fusing  point,  137°.  Moderately 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  bat  sparingly  in  cold. 

b.  Ethylbemene. 
O^IX'.CH^.CH*. 

Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
brombenzcno  and  ethyl  bromide,  which  is  diluted 
with  ether.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  134° ;  specille 
gravity,  0.866. — Oxidized  either  with  dilute  nitric  acid 
or  chromic  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 

Bromethylbenzene,  C'H*Br.C*H°.  Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  199°. — Benzene-ethyl  bromide,  C'H^CH^. 
CH=Br,  and  chloride,  C'H».CH«.CH*C1,  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  bromine  or  chlorine  on  ethylbenzene  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  Liquids  that  cannot  be  distilled  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition.  The  chloride  is  con- 
verted into  benzene-ethyl  cyanide,  C^H'.CH^.CH^.CN,  by 
boiling  with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol. 
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Para-  and  Orthonitrethylbenzene,  C«H*(NO). 
C'H°,  are  formed  simultaneously  when  ethylbenzene  is 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  Both  are  liquid ;  the 
former  boils  at  245-246°,  the  latter  at  227-228°. 
With  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  they  yield  liquid  bases. 

4.  Hydrocarbons,  C'H'^ 
a.  Trimetkylbenzenes. 

That  portion  of  light  coal-oil  that  boila  at  163- 
168°  contains,  together  with  other  unknown  hydrocar- 
bons, two  isomeric  trimethylbenzenes,  pseud ociimeue, 
and  meaitylcne.  They  canaot  be  separated  from  the 
mixture, 

1.  Mesitylene  (1:3:  5).  Is  produced,  together 
with  other  bodies,  by  the  dbtillation  of  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  can  be  separated  from 
the  oily  distillate  by  means  of  partial  distillation. — 
Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  163°. — Yields  mesitylic  and 
uvitic  acids,  when  oxidized  by  dilute  nitne  acid. 
When  heated  with  phosphonium  iodide  at  250-300°, 
it  is  converted  into  a  hydrocarbon  C'll'^  (boiling  point, 
136°),  which,  under  tlie  influence  of  oxidizing  agents, 
yields  the  same  products  as  mesitylene. 

Monochlormesitylene,  C°H*C1(CH')*.  Colorless 
liquid ;  does  not  congeal  at  — 20° ;  boiling  point,  204- 
206°. — Dichlormesityiene,(yH.(W(<^Wf,  Prisms;  fusing 
point,  59°;  boiling  point,  243-244°.— TViMfomes/- 
tylene,  C*C1'(0H')'.  Long,  fine  needles.  Fusing  point, 
20^205°. 

Mouobrommesitylene,  CH'Br(CH^)'.  Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  225°,  congeals  below  (i°.—I}ibromme- 
sitylenc,Cm'iii^{Glt%i>.ndtribrommesitylene,(yBv%CK''f, 
are  crystalline.  The  former  fuses  at  60°,  the  latter  at 
224°. 
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Nitromesitylene,  C*II"(NO^),  Almost  colorless 
prisms;  fusing  point,  41°;  distillable  without  decom- 
position ;  easi^  soluble  in  alcoliol. — JDinitr&inesitylene, 
(>H*''(HO^)*.  Fine,  colorless  needles,  of  a  bright  lus- 
tre; fusing  point,  86° — Trinitromesitylene,  C*H^(NOy, 
Needles  that  fuse  at  232°,  and  are  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Amidomesitylene,  C'H^.NH^.  Colorless  liquid ; 
does  not  congeal  at  0°. — NUroamidornesitylene,  C'll'* 
(NO).NH^.  Long,  yellow  needles ;  fusing  point,  100°. — 
Mnitroamidmaesiiylene,  C»H'CN"0).K"H=.  Short,  yellow 
prisms;  fusing  point,  193-194°. — Diamidomesitylene, 
C°H"{!N"H')'.  Long,  colorless  needles ;  fusing  point, 
m°.—NUrodiamidcy,nesitylene,(y'E?.'E(y{mTf.  Large, 
red,  monoelinate  ciyatals;  fusing  point,  184°. 


2.  Fseudocumene  (1:3:  4).  Is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  brompara^  or  brom- 
metaxylone  and  methyl  iodide  with  sodium.— Color- 
leBs  liquid ;  boiling  point,  166°, — "When  oxidized  with 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  xylylic  and  xylidinic 
acids. 

Monobrompseudocumene,  CTI"Br  =  C'lPISr 
(CIP)*.  Colorless  laminse;  easily  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  fusing  point, 
73°. — Tribroirvpseudociimene,  C°Br'(Cn')*.  Fine,  color- 
less needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol;  fusing 
point,  224*^. 

Nitropseudocumene,  C^H"(NC).  Long  needles; 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol;  fusing  point,  71°;  boil- 
ing point,  2Q5°.—  Trinitropseudocumene,  CTI^KC)'. 
Cmorlees,  quadratic  prisms ;  fusing  point,  185°. 


Amidopseudocumene,  CH".MI'. 
dies,  of  a  silky  lustre;   sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  fusing  point,  62°, — Nitro- 
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amidopseudocumcne,  C'n">(NO).NH*.     GoMen-yellow, 
shiny  needles ;  fusing  point,  137°. 


b.  Parethylmethylbemene  {Mihyltoluene). 

Is  obtained,  like  ethylbeiizone,  from  a  mixture  of 
parabromtolueue  and  ethyl  iodide. — Boiling  point, 
159",  Yields  the  same  products  as  paraxylene  when 
oxidized. 

c.  Propylbemene  (Cumene). 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  cuminic  aeid  with  lime, — 
Colorless  liquid;  boiling  at  151°.  Under  the  influence 
of  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  aeid. 

By  the  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  monobrom- 
benzene  and  normal  propyl  bromide  with  sodium,  a 
hydrocarbon  is  obtained  that  is  very  similar  to  cumene, 
but  has  the  boiling  point  157°.  Cumene  is  perhaps 
isopr  opy  Iben  zen  e, 

5.  Hydrocarbons,  C'll". 

a.   Tetrarrtethylbemene  (Durene). 

C8H\CHs}*. 

Is  produced  by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  monohrom- 
pseudocumene  and  methyl  iodide  with  sodium. — Color- 
less crystals,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fusing  point, 
79-80° ;  boilijig  point,  189-191°.  When  oxidized  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  cumylic  acid  and  cumidinic 
acid. 

b.  Ethyldiinethylbemene  {Ethylxylene). 

Is  obtained, like  thepreceding compound, from bromxy 
lene  and  ethyl  bromide. — Colorless  liquid ;  boilintr  iioint, 
183-184°. 
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c.  Paradiethylhen. 


Is'obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of 
bromethjlbenzene  aud  ethyl  bromide  with  sodium.— 
Colorless  liquid;  boiling  point,  178-179°. — Subjected 
to  oxidation,  it  yields  ethylbenzoie  acid  and  terephtalic 
acid. 

d.  Cymene  {FarapropylmethyJbenzene). 


c«ir 


Is  contained  in  the  oil  of  lioman  cumin  (the  vola- 
tile oil  of  the  seed  of  Gummurn  eymimim),  and  sev- 
eral other  volatile  vegetable  oils.  Is  produced  to- 
gether with  toluene,  xylene,  mesitylene,  and  other 
hydrocarbons  by  the  distillation  of  camphor  over  zinc 
chloride  or  phosphoric  anhydride;  terpine  (which  sec), 
heated  with  bromine,  loses  water  and  hydrogen,  and  is 
converted  into  cymene.  Can  be  most  readily  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  condition  by  gently  heating  camphor 
with  phosphorus  pentasulphide. — Liquid,  that  boils  at 
178°. — "When  oxidized,  it  yields  toluic  and  terephtalic 
acids. 


C''H=.C*H^ 

Is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  ethylbcnzcne. — Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  159-161°.  Yields  benzoic  acid  by 
oxidation. 

6.  Hydrocarbons  containing  a  larger  number  of  Carbon- 


Amylhemene. 
C"II"  =  C^H'(OTI»)  =  G»H^CH»CHlCn(CH')=. 

Is  prepared  like  ethylbenzenc. — Liquid,  that  boik  at 
193°. — "When  oxidized,  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 

An  isomeric  amylbenzene  {dieihylized  toluene),  C*H°, 
CH(C^H*y,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on 
25 
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bcnzal  chloride,  {p.  275.) — Liquid,  that  boila  at  175- 
180°. 

Amylmethylbemene,  C"II'^  =  C^H*  j  rjajjn,  and  amyl- 

dimethylbenzene,  C"II^  =  C°IP  |  ^nsjjiD   are    prepared 
like  amylbenzene.     The  former  boils  at  213°,  the  latter 


B.  Phbhols. 

The  phenols  are  the  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  the  ben- 
zene-hydrocarbons. They  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  latter  as  the  alcohols  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
marsh-gas  series.  They  differ  from  these  alcohols  in 
their  conduct  towards  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies, 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  contained  in 
them  being  readily  replaced  by  metals.  From  these 
bodies  so  formed,  however,  even  carbonic  aci^  seta  the 
phenol  free.  The  entrance  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
or  hyponitrie  acid  into  the  composition  of  the  phenols 
calces  their  conversion  into  stronger  acids. 


a.  Monaiomic 

1.  Phenol  (Phenyl  alcohol.  Carbolic  add). 
C«H«0  =  O^H'.OH. 

Occurrence  and  formation.  Is  contained  in  castoreum; 
and  sometimes  in  the  urine  of  graminivorous  animals; 
in  human  urine  after  taking  benzene.  Is  formed  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  bones,  wood,  and  a  number 
of  resins ;  by  heating  Balicylie  acid  and  the  acids  iso- 
meric with  it;  by  heating  potaesium  sulphobenzolate 
with  caustic  potassa  ;  by  boiling  diazobenzene  nitrate 
with  water, 

Preparation.  Most  practicably  from  the  "dead  oil." 
This  is  shaken  with  potassa-ley,  the  insoluble  oil  re- 
moved, and  from  the  alkaline  solution,  the   phenol, 
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mixed  witli  creeol  and  other  bodies,  repreeipitated.  It 
is  purified  fay  meana  of  partial  distillation  and  by  cool- 
ing that  portion  of  the  distillate  that  passes  over  be- 
tween 180-190°  down  to — 10°;  it  is  thus  deposited 
in  crystals,  from  which  the  mother  liquor  ia  poured  and 
pressed  ofl'. 

Properties.  Large,  colorless  prisms  of  a  peculiar  odor 
and  buminc  taste.  Very  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  a£ohol.  Fuses  at  37.5°,  and  boik  at  182- 
183°.  Poisonous. — By  the  action  of  phosphorus  chlo- 
ride or  bromide,  it  yields  substitution-products  of  ben- 
zene. 

Fhenol-potassium,  C^H^.OK,  is  produced  by  dis- 
solving potassium  in  phenol  and  by  mixing  phenol  with 
concentrated  potassa-ley. — Fine,  white  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Fhenolether,  C*H'.O.C°H'.  Is  formed  when  diazo- 
benzene  sulphate  (p.  266)  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
phenol.— Long,  colorless  needles.  Fusing  point,  28°  ; 
boiling  point,  246°.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcMol  and  ether. 

Phenol-methylether  (Anisol),  OH'.O.CH',  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  phenol-potassium  with  methyl  iodide 
or  potassium  methylsulphate  at  100-120°;  and  by  the 
distillation  of  anisic  acid  or  mcthylsalicylie  acid  with 
baryta.— Colorless  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at 
152°.  By  the  action  of  bromine  or  hyponitric  acid 
there  are  produced  substitution-products;  heated  with 
hydriodie  acid  to  130°,  it  yields  phenol  and  methyl 
iodide. 

Phenol-ethylether  (Phenetol),  C'H'.O.C^H*,  and 
pkend  amylether  (phenamylol),  C'lP.O.CIT^,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ethyl  or  amyl  iodide  on  phenol- 
Eotaasium.  Both  compounds  are  liquid ;  the  former 
oils  at  172°,  the  latter  at  225°. 
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Phenol-ethylenether,  CC«H''.0)=C*HS  is  produced 
in  the  Hame  way  from  phenol-potassium  and  ethylene 
bromide.— Color  less  crystals  ;  fusing  point,  95°. 

Phenol-acetate,  C^H'.O.C^IPO.  Is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing phenol  with  acetyl  chloride. — Colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  190°. 

Phenol-suceinate,  (C*H'.0)^C^H^O,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  succinyl  chloride  on  phenol. — Laminse 
of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre ;  fusing  point,  118'' ;  boiling 
point,  330°. 

Phenol-carbonate,  (C"II'.0)^CO.  By  heating 
phenol  with  carbonyl  ehloride  at  140-150°. — Colorless, 
shiny  needles ;  fusing  point,  78°. 

Phenol-cyanate,  CO.W.C^Il*,  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling ethyl  phenylcarbamate  (p.  263)  with  phosphoric 
anhydride. — Colorless  liquid  ;  boiling  point,  163°  ; 
yields  dipbenylurea  when  brought  togeuier  with  water. 

Chlorine  substitution- products  of  phenol.    Or- 

thocklorphenol,  C^H'CLOH,  is  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  or  sulphurj'l  chloride  (SO^CP)  on 
phenol.— Colorlesa  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  fusing  point,  41° ;  boiling  point, 
21S°.^I>ichlorphenol,  CIPCP.OH.  Colorless,  six-sided 
needles ;  fusing  point,  42-43°  ;  boiling  point,  209°. — 
Trichlorphenol,  C*HK)1'.0H.  Long,  colorless  needles, 
fusing  point,  67-68°  ;  boiling  point,  244°.  Moderately 
strong  acid, — PentachlorpheMol,  C°C1*.0H.  Shiny, 
white  needles  ;  fusing  point,  185°. 

Bromine  substitution-products.  Ortkohromphe- 
nol,  OTI*Br.On.  Colorless  Uquid ;  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition, — Dibromphenol,  C^IPBr^.OH. 
Colorless  crystalline  mass ;  fusing  point,  40°. — Tribrom- 
phenol,  CH'Br^.OH.  Long,  fine,  colorless  needles ; 
fusing  point,  95°. —  Tefrabromphenol,  CHBr^.OH,  and 
pentabrmnphenol,  C^Br'.OH,  are  produced  by  heating 
tribromphenol  with  bromine  at  180-220°.     Both  com- 
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pounds  are  crystalline ;  the  former  fuses  at  120°,  the 
latter  at  225°.  ' 


Iodine  substitution-products.  ^ 

C*H^I.OH.  "When  a  mixture  of  iodine,  iodic  acid,  and 
phenol  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  dilute  caustic  po- 
tassa,  there  are  produced  two  isomeric  compounds,  or- 
thoiodophenol  and  mefaiodopkenol,  of  which  only  the  or- 
thoiodophenol  is  known  in  a  pure  condition.  It  is 
also  produced  by  boiling  diazoiodobenzene  sulphate 
with  water.  Flat,  shiny  needles. — A  third  isomeric 
modification,  paraiodopkenol,  separates  in  the  form  of 
fine,  colorless,  very  stable  needles  when  paradiazoiodo- 
benzene,  sulphate  is  boiled  with  water. — Ditodopkenol, 
C'lPP.OH,  Is  most  easily  obtained  by  adding  iodine 
and  mercury  oxide  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol. 
— Colorless  needles,  that  sublime  at  150°. —  Triiodo- 
phenol,  CH'I'.OH.  Colorless  needles ;  fusing  point, 
156° ;  not  sublimable. 

Nitrosubstitution-pro  ducts.  Momnitrophenol, 
C»n\N'(>).OII.  When  phenol  is  added  to  dilute 
nitric  acid  two  isomeric  compounds,  nitrophenol  and 
isoniirophenol  (orthonitrophenol),  are  formed ;  of  these 
only  the  former  is  volatile  with  water  vapor,  Nitro- 
phenol forms  large  prisms  of  a  sulphur-yellow  color; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol; 
fusing  point,  45° ;  boiling  point,  214°.  Isonitrophenot 
crystallizes  in  long,  coloness  needles  that  fuse  at  110°. 

Sinitrophenol,  C^II'(NO^)^OH,  Is  produced  from 
phenol  by  treatment  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
also  by  boiling  dinitrochlor-  or  dinitrobrombenzene 
with  caustic  potassa  or  sodium  carbonate. — Almost 
colorless  laminte  or  plates.    Fusing  point,  114°. 

Trinitropheuol  (Picric  acid),  C*H^{KO^)'.OH.  Is 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  phenol  and  numerous  other  bodies: 
indigo,  anilin,  salicylic  acid,  several  resins,  etc.;  and 
by  heating  trinitroehlorhenzene  with  water,  or  more 
25* 
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quickly,  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. — Yellow, 
shiny  prisms  or  lamiiiEe,  of  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste. 
Fuses  at  122.5° ;  when  carefully  heated  it  is  sublimable ; 
detonates  wbeu  rapidly  heated.  Difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  and  still  more 
easily  in  alcohol.  Dyes  wool  and  silk  ydlow. — Strong 
acid.  "With  bases  it  yields  yellow  salts  that  crystal- 
lize well.  The  salts  explode  violently  when  heated, 
and  some  of  them  by  percussion. 

Potassium  picrate,  C'HXN"0')'.OK,  crystallizes  in 
long  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  water. 
The  sodium,  ammonium,  and  barium  sails  are  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

Picrocyamic  acid  (Isopurpurie  aeid),  C*HfN=0^. 
The  free  acid  cannot  be  prepared.  The  potassium  salt 
C^n^N'O^.K  is  produced  by  dropping  a  hot  solution  of 
picric  acid  (1  part  in  9  parts  of  water)  into  a  warm 
(60°)  solution  of  potassium  cyanate  (2  parts  of  potas- 
sium eyanate  in  4  parts  of  water).  Brownish-red 
scales  with  a  green  metallic  lustre.  Sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  deep-red  solution  (test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
cyanides).    Detonates  with  a  loud  report  when  heated. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ehlor-,  brom-,  and 
iodophenola  there  are  produced  nitrocklorine,  nitrobro- 
mine,  and  nitroiodine  substitution-products,  of  which  a 
very  large  number  is  known, 

Amido  compounds.  Ainid(^henol,  C^H'(NH=).OII, 
and  the  isomeric  compound,  isoamidophenol  (ortho- 
amidophenol),  are  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
corresponding  nitro-eompounds,  most  readily  by  means 
of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Amidophenol  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless,  rhombic  scales;  isoamidophenol, 
which  is  also  produced  by  heating  amidosalicylic  acid, 
forms  colorless  needles,  that  turn  brown  easily.  Both 
compounds  are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
readily  in  alcohol ;  fuse  at  170°,  and  yield  with  acids 
salts  that  crystallize  well. — Dinitroamidophenol  {Picra- 
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mic  acid)  C''IP(]SrO^)={NH')OII.  The  ammonium  salt  is 
produced  by  conducting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  picrate ;  by  decom- 
posing this  with  acetic  acid  the  free  acid  is  obtained. 
— Red  needles ;  fusing  point,  165° ;  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  readily  lu  alcohol  and  mineral  acids. — 
Diamidonitrophenol  C«H^KO)(;NH=)*.0H.  Is  obtained, 
like  the  preceding  compound,  when  aqueous  solutions 
are  employed. — -Dark  yellow  needles  or  narrow  laminae. 
Yields  salts  both  with  bases  and  acids. 

Sulpho  phenolic  acid,  ^^'\s(y0Jl  ^li™ol 
dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  two 
^meric  acids,  parasulphophenolic  and  mdasulphophe- 
nolic  acids,  being  formed.  At  the  ordinary  temperature 
the  meta-acid  is  formed  almost  esclusively,  but  with 
the  aid  of  heat  this  is  readily  converted  into  the  para- 
aeid.  The  acids  can  be  best  separated  by  the  prepara^ 
tion  and  partial  crystallization  of  their  potassium  salts. 
Potassium  parasulphophenolate  crystallizes  first  in 
long,  hexagonal  plates  that  contain  no  water.  From 
the  mother-liquor,  potassium  metasulphophenolate  is 
deposited  in  long,  colorless,  spicular  crystals  that  con- 
tain two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.  The 
other  salts  of  parasulphophenolic  acid  are  also,  as  a 
rule,  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water  than  those  of 
metasulphophenoHc  acid.  The  para-acid  is  also  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  diazobenzenesulphurie  acid. — 
The  free  acids  are  not  known  in  a  free  state. 

.jOH 
■  1  (S0'.(     , 

formed  by  heating  phenol  or  the  sulphophe nolle  acids 
with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  diaaoben- 
zene  sulphate  (p.  266). — The  acid,  separated  from  the 
barium  or  lead  salt,  crystallizes  in  very  deliquescent, 
concentrically-arranged  needles  of  a  silken  lustre.  The 
solutions  of  the  free  acids,  as  well  as  those  of  its  salts, 
are  colored  ruby-red  on  the  addition  of  iron  chloride. 
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Barium  disulphophenolate,  C^H«=0'Ba  +  4H^0. 
Colorless,  shiny,  monocliuftte  prisms.  Easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  less  soluhle  in  cold. 


Phenyl  eulphydrate  (Benzene  sulphydrate),  OTFS 
=  C^H*,SH,  Is  produced  hy  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen (tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  zinc  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid)  on  benzene  sulphochloride  (p.  269);  by  the 
distillation  of  phenol  over  phosphorus  pentasulphide ; 
and  by  the  distillation  of  sodium  sulphobenzolate. — 
Colorless  liquid,  of  an  unpleasant  odor;  boiling  point, 
166-168°;  specific  gravity,  1.08.  Insoluhle  iu  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Dissolves  sodium 
easily ;  and,  when  treated  with  mercury  oxide,  gives  a 
compound  {C^B.^SfHg,  that  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  white,  shiny  needles. 

Parabromplienyl  sulphydrate,  CII^Br.SH.  la 
formed  in  the  same  way  from  parabrombenzene  sul- 
phochloride.— Colorless,  lamellar  crystals ;  fusing  point, 
93.5°. 

Phenyl  sulphide  (Benzene  sulphide),  (C''H*)^S.  Is 
formed,  together  with  benzene  and  phenyl  sulphy- 
drate, in  the  destructive  distillation  of  sodium  sulpho- 
benzolate ;  and  in  the  distillation  of  phenol  over  phos- 
phorus sulphide.  Is  further  produced  by  heating 
several  of  the  metallic  compounds  of  phenyl  sulphy- 
drate.—Colorless  liquid,  of  an  unpleasant  odor ;  boiling 
point,  292°;  specific  gravity,  1.12.  Insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl  disulphide,  (C^H^J^S^.  Is  produced  in 
small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  phenyl  sulphy- 
drate from  benzene  sulphochloride;  and  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  the  sulphydrate  by  oxidation  with  di- 
lute nitric  acid.  Is,  also  formed,  when  a  solution  of 
the  sulphydrate,  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  is  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air.  It  is  further 
formed  when  iodine  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
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the  sodium  compound  of  the  sulphydrate ;  by  the 

action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  an  aleohoUc  solution  of 
benzene  sulphochloride ;  and,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts, by  treating  the  sulphydrate  with  phosphorus 
chloride. — Colorless,  shiny  needles,  that  fuse  at  60°, 
and  are  distillable  without  decomposition.  Insoluble 
in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Nascent 
hydrogen  reconverts  it  into  phenyl  sulphydrate ;  when 
further  oxidized  it  yields  sulphohenzolic  acid. 

Phenyl  oxysulphide  (Sulphobenzide),  (C^=)SO=. 
Is  formed,  together  with  sulphobenzolic  acid,  by  treat- 
ing benzene  with  sulphuric  anhydride  or  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid ;  by  the  oxidation  of  phenyl  sulphide  with 
chromic  acid ;  and  in  small  quantity  by  the  distillation 
of  sulphobenzolic  acid. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
rhombic  plates,  from  water  in  fine  prisma.  Fuses  at 
128°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  Very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether. — Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it;  and  converts  it, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  into  sulphobenzolic  acid.  Heated 
with  phosphorus  chloride  it  yields  benzene  sulphochlo- 
ride and  monoehlorbenzene.  The  same  products  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  heated  sulpho- 
benzide. 

Oxysulphobenzide,  (C*H*.0H)2SO'.  Is  produced 
when  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  phenol  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  heatedj  from  five  to  six  hours, 
at  190°,  and  the  cooled,  tenacious  mass  poured  into 
from  two  to  three  times  its  volume  of  water. — Stellate, 
colorless  needles;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether. — ^It  gives 
compounds  with  bases,  in  which  only  one  of  the  two 
hydrogen-atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  groups  is  replaced; 
on  the  other  hand  it  yields  others  in  which  both  the 
hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  alcohol  radicles. 

Phenyl  oxydisulphide,  (C=H')^S^O'.  Is  produced 
together  with  sulphobenzolic  acid  by  heating  benzene- 
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sulphurous  acid  (p.  270)  with  water  at  130°. — Long, 
sliiny,  four-sided  needles.  Insoluble  in  water  and  alka- 
lies, easily  eoluhle  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol.     Fuses  at 


C'HS0=Cm< 


Cresols. 


OH. 


«.  Orthocresol.  Is  ohtained  by  melting  potassium 
orthosulphotoluenate  with  caustic  potassa,  dissolving 
the  mass  in  acids,  and  exliausting  with  ether. — Limpid 
liquid ;  boiling  point,  188-190°  ;  does  not  congeal  at  a 
low  temperature.  Heated  for  a  long  time  with  caustic 
potasaa,  it  is  converted  into  salicylic  acid. 

b.  MetaCTesoI.  Is  produced  together  with  propy- 
lene gas  by  heating  thymol  (p.  30l^  with  phosphoric 
anhydride.  The  product,  that  consists  chiefly  of  cre- 
sol-phosphate,  is  decomposed  by  means  of  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  mass  acidified  and  exhausted  with 
ether,— Colorless  liquid  of  an  odor  like  that  of  phenol. 
Boiling  point,  195-200°.  Does  not  congeal  even  in  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbonic  anhydride  and  ether.  Fused 
with  caustic  potassa  it  is  converted  into  oxybenzotc 
acid. 

Metacreeol-ethylether,  C'H'.0.OH['.  Is  prepared 
like  phenol-ethylether. — Liquid,  of  boiling  point  188- 
191°. 

c.  ParacresoL  Is  prepared  from  parasulphotoluenic 
acid  like  orthocresol.  Is  also  produced  ^ay  boiling  with 
water  the  diazotoluene  sulphate  obtained  from  parato- 
luidin  (p.  277.) — Colorless  prisms  of  a  phenol  odor, 
reminding  of  decayed  urine ;  fusing  point,  36° ;  boiling 
point,  198°;  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solutipn  gives  a  blue  color  with  iron  chloride, 
Fusing  caustic  potassa  converts  it  into  paraoxybcnzoic 
acid. 
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Paraeresol-methylether,  CH'.O.CH^,  Colorless 
liq^uid  boiling  at  174°.  Is  oxidized  to  anisic  acid  by 
chromic  acid. 

Paracresol-etliylether,  C'H'.O.C^IP.  Colorless 
liquid ;  boiling  point,  188°. 

Paracresol-acetate,  C^H^O.C^HK).  Liquid ;  boil- 
ing point,  208-211°. 

Dinitro-paraeresol,  C«IP(N(>)' j  ^  Is  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  a«id  on  paratoluidin.  Yellow 
crystals,  that  fuse  at  84°. 

The  cresol  contained  in  coal-tar  and  wood-tar  to- 
gether with  phenol  is  liquid,  and  does  not  congeal.  It 
IS  either  ortho-  or  metarcresol,  or  more  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  ali  three  of  the  cresols, 


3.  Phenols,  C'H^O. 

a.  Dimethyl-phenols  {Xylenoh). 

C.H.{  («?.)■ 

Of  the  many  modifications  possible  according  to  the 
theory,  only  three  are  as  yet  known — 

1.  Solid  Xylenol  ^(Metaxjlene-phenol).  Is  pro- 
duced together  with  the  following  compound,  when 
the  mixture  of  meta-  and  paraxylene,  that  is  obtained 
from  coal-oil,  is  converted  into  sulpho-acida  by  dissolv- 
ine  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  potassium  salts  of  these 
acids  melted  with  caustic  potassa.  It  is  also  produced 
by  heating  oxymesitylic  acid  with  caustic  potassa. — 
Colorless  crystals ;  fusing  points,  75" ;  boiling  pohit, 
216°. 

2.  Liquid  Xylenol.  Is  produced  together  with  the 
preceding  compound.— Colorless  liquid,  boiling  point, 
211.5°. 
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3.  Phlorol.  Is  formed  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  barium  phloretate;  and  is  perhaps  contained  in 
the  creosote  of  coal-tar  and  beech-wood  tar. — Color- 
less liquid ;  boils  at  220°  ;  specific  gravity,  1.037. 


iProm  potassium  eulphethylbenzolate  by  fusing  with 
caustic  potasaa. — Large,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals  of 
an  odor  resembling  that  of  phenol ;  fusing  point,  47— 
48°;  boiling  point,  211°.  In  contact  with  wat^r  it 
becomes  instantaneously  liquid.  But  slightly  soluble 
in  water ;  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 
Yields  with  bromine  tetrabromethyl-phonol  CBt* 
\  mr  ^''^J'^^  crystallizes  in  shiny  prisms,  that  fuse  at 
105-106°. 

4.  Phenols,  C'^H'^O. 

Two  phenols  of  this  composition  arc  known,  both  of 
(  CIV 
which  are  niethyl-propyl  phenols,  C'll'  <  C'lP 

(oh. 

a.  Thymol.  Occurs  in  thyme-oil  (from  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum),  in  the  oil  of  Monarda  ■punctata  and  of  Ptychotis 
«/'oHJ(m,togetherwith  the  hydrocarbons  cymeue  (C"'II'') 
and  thymene  (G'"H'^.  It  is  extracted  from  these  oils 
by  means  of  concentrated  soda-ley  and  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium  compound  decomposed  with 
hydrochloric  acid, — ^Large,  colorless  crystals  of  a  pleas- 
ant odor,  like  that  of  thyme  ;  fusing  point,  44°  ;  boil- 
ing point,  230°.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Is  decomposed  when  heated  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  yielding  propylene  and  meta- 
cresol-phosphate  (p.  298.) 
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6.  Cymophenol.  From  potassium  sulphoeymolate 
with  fusing  ^wtassa. — Yellowiaii,  thick  oil ;  boiling 
point,  230°. 


Benzyl-phenol,  C"H'"0=C«H*j  Qj^  Is  formed 
fram  benzyl  chloride  and  phenol,  like  benzylbenzene 
(p.  282)  from  benzyl  chloride  and  benzene. — White 
needles  of  a  eilky  matre ;  fusing  point,  84° ;  distils, 
undergoing  partial  decoraposition. 

b.  Quinones. 

The  quinonea  are  derived  from  the  hydrocarbons  by 
tbe  replacement  of  the  hydrogen-atoma  of  two  neigh- 
boring carbon-atoms  by  means  of  two  united  oxygen- 
atoms.  Nascent  hydrogen  and  other  reducing  agents, 
even  sulphurous  anhydride,  convert  them  into  phenols 
belonging  to  the  ortho-series.  The  latter  treated  with 
oxidizing  substances  are  readily  reconverted  into  qui- 
nones. 

1.  Quinone. 

^'ormation  and  preparation.  By  oxidation  of  bydro- 
quinone,  quinic  acid,  anilin,  orthodiamidobenzeiie,  ben- 
zidine and  orthoamidophenol.  la  further  produced  by 
tbe  distillation  of  a  number  of  vegetable  extracts.  Is 
prepared  most  readily  by  heating  quinic  acid  (1  part) 
with  manganese  peroxide  (4  parts),  and  sulphuric  a«id 
(1  part  diluted  with  J  part  of  water). 

Fr<^erties.  Golden-yellow  prisma;  fuaing  point, 
116°.  Very  easily  sublimable ;  volatilizes  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  has  a  penetrating  odor;  and  ex- 
cites to  tears.  Moderately  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
more  readily  in  alcohol. 

Chlorine  euhstitution-^roduets  of  quinone  are 

formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  quinone ;  and  by  the 
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distillation  of  quinic  acid  with  a  chlorine-mixture. 
Monochlorquinone  0H*C10,  Long,  yellow  needles. — 
DicUorquinone  C^H'CPO',  la  also  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorous  anhydride  on  benzene ;  and  by  treat- 
ing trichlorpbenol  with  nitric  acid.  Large,  yellow 
?nsms  ;  fusing  point,  120°. — Tricklorquinone.  C^HCl^V. 
large,  yellow  laminae,  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  fus- 
ing point,  165-166°. — Tetrachlorquinone  (chloranile), 
O^CTO',  is  produced,  together  with  trichlorquinone,  also 
from  a  number  of  other  organic  compounds  (phenol, 
anilin,  salicylic  acid,  isatine,  etc.)  by  treatment  with 
chlorine,  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
Yellow,  lamellar  crystals,  sublimable  without  decom- 
position, insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in  hot. — Heated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  it  yields  perchlorbenzene,  (O^P) 
^p.  254).  Dissolves  in  dilute  caustic  potassa,  thus  caus- 
ing the  formation  of  potassium  chloride  and  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  purplish-red  potassium  salt  of  cklorani- 
lic  acid,  C«C1'(0K)'0«  -f-  H*0,  from  which  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  the  free  acid,  (XH^OH)^  +  H=0,  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  reddish-white,  shiny  scales, 
resembling  mica.  The  same  acid  is  also  obtained  by 
treating  trichlorquinone  in  the  same  way. 

Qninhydrone  (Green  hydroquinone),  C^^H'^O*,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous acid  on  a  solution  of  quinone;  or  by  mixing 
solutions  of  quinone  and  hydroquinone;  and  may  hence 
be  considered  as  a  compound  of  equal  molecules  of 
quinone  and  hydroquinone :  C^* \  OTTTTO  i  ^^^*-  I^ 
general  terms,  it  is  always  produced  when  hydrogen  is 
eliminated  from  hydroquinone, as,for  instance,  by  means 
of  chlorine  water,  iron  chloride,  nitric  acid,  etc.— Long, 
thin  prisms  of  a  beautiful  green  metallic  lustre,  of  an 
odor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  quinone.  It  fuses 
easily,  sublimes  partially,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily ^in  alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  further 
treatment  with  oxidizing  substances  converts  it  readily 
into  quinone;  with  reducing  agents  into  hydroquinone. 
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2.  Toluquinone,  C'H'Q'yis  not  known.  Substitution- 
products  of  it— -trichlortoluquinone  and  tetrachlortoluqui- 
none — are  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate  on  creosol  {p.  309)  and  the 
cresol  (p.  299)  contained  in  coal-tar. 

3.  Phlorone,  C*H'0'.  Is  obtained  from  the  phenols 
C*H^°0,  contained  in  coal-tar  and  boeeh-wood  tar,  by 
distilling  them  with  manganese  peroxide  and  sulphu- 
ric acid. — Yellow,  needly  crystals.  Easily  sublimahlc. 
Slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  hot 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  vapor 
attacks  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes  violently, 

4.  Tkymoquinone,  C'°H'^0,  la  obtained  by  distilling 
a  solution  ot  thymol,  diluted  with  water,  with  manga- 
nese peroxide. — ^Yellow,  prismatic  plates ;  fusing  point, 
45.5° ;  boiling  point,  200° ;  volatile  with  water  vapor. 
Has  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor.  Yields,  with  bro- 
mine, mono-  and  dibrmaOiymoquinone.  The  former  crys- 
tallizes in  long,  yellow  needles,  which,  when  heated 
with  potassa-Iey,  are  converted  into  oxythymoquinone, 
C"'H"(OH)0^;  the  latter  forms  bright-yellow  laminse 
that  fuse  at  73.5°. 

c.  Diatomic  Phenols. 

1.  Dioxybenzejies.  ■ 

a.  Hydroquinone  (Ortho-dioxybenzene).  Is  pro- 
duced fi-om  quinic  acid  by  destructive  distillation;  or 
by  the  addition  of  lead  superoxide  to  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion ;  by  treating  arbutine  (see  Glueosides)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  by  heating  orthoiodophenol  (p.  293) 
with  caustic  potassa  at  180°;  and  is  prepared  most 
readily  by  treating  quinone  with  sulphurous  or  hydrio- 
die  acid. 

Colorless  prisms.  Easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  fusing  point,  177.5°.  When  carefully  heated  it 
is  sublimable. — Combines  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
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and  Bulplmrous  anhydride,  forming  cryataUine  com- 
pounds that  are  easily  decom^eed  hy  water.  Oxidizing 
Bubstanees  convert  it  into  c[uinone. 

Chlorine  substitution-products.  These  cannot 
be  prepared  directly  from  hydroquinone.  They  are 
produced  by  treating  the  corresponding  substitution- 
products  of  quinone  with  sulphurous  acid. — Monocklor- 
hydroquinone  CTIK51(0H)^  is  also  produced  by  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  quinone  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid. — XHchlorhydroquinone  G'H^CP(OH)*.  Stel- 
late groups  of  colorless  needles,  fusing  at  157-158°.— 

Triehlorhydroquinme  C^HCl^OH)'.  Colorless  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  water.     Fusing  point,  134°. — 

Tetrachlorhydroquinone  OHCIXOH)^  Laminse,  insolu- 
ble in  water ;  fusing  point,  above  200°. 

DinitrohydroQuinone,  C^^NO^WOH)*,  is  pro- 
duced by  Iioiling  dinitroarbutine  (see  Glucoaides)  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Golden-yellow,  shiny  laminte; 
but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution 
turns  deep  blue  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  or  ammonia. 

Disulphohydroquinonic  acid,  C«II«S*0»  = 
C'H^  ]  rsryOHV  ■'■^  produced  by  treating  quinic  acid 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. — Non-crystallizing  syrup, 
very  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Bibasic  acid. 
Yields  salts  that  crystallize  well.  Its  aqueous  solution 
is  colored  deep  blue  by  iron  chloride. 

Dichlordisulphohydroquinonic  acid, 

C^P  ]  rSO=  OTTV  '^^^  potassium  salt  of  this  acid 
C''CP(OH)^(SO=.dK)«  -h  2n=0  (shiny,  difficultly  soluble 
scales)  is  produced  when  chloranile  is  added  to  a  warm 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  bisulphite.  Its  solution, 
as  well  as  that  of  its  salts,  is  colored  indigo-blue  by 
iron    chloride.     The    potassium   salt,   1;ogether    with 
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potassa-ley,  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  rapidly  converted 
intoyellow potassium eulkiockronate,0'{0'')  ]  /cna  OK^*"^ 
2H=0. 

(OH 
Thioehronic  acid,  CN  O-CSCOH)      The  yellow 

(  (SOIOH)'. 
potassium .  salt,  O{0H)0(S0^.0K)*  +  4H'0,  is  formed, 
together  with  potassium  dichlordienlphohydroquino- 
imte,  on  adding  ehloranile  to  a  warm  solution  of  pota&- 
sium  bisulphite  or  sulphite.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  heated  with  water  at  130-140°,  it  is  resolved 
into  potassium  bisulphate  and  potassium  p^isulpko- 
•hjdro^uimnate  C«H=(0H}=(SO.0K)=  +  4H=0.  The  free 
acid,  isolated  from  the  latter  salt, crystallizes  in  deliques- 
cent, thick  plates.  It  is  isomeric  with  the  disulpho- 
hydroquinonie  acid  described  above. 


b.  Pyrocateehin  (Meta-dioxybenzene,  Oxypbenic 
acid).  Is  eontamed  in  the  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  kcde- 
racea.  Is  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
morintannie,  catechuie,  protoeatechuic,  and  oxysali- 
cylie  acids,  and  a  number  of  vegetable  extracts  (catechu, 
kino,  etc.).  Is  furthermore  formed  from  metaiodo- 
phenol  {p.  293)  and  metasulphophenolie  acid  (p.  295) 
by  fusing  with  caustic  potassa;  and  by  heating  cellu- 
lose and  other  hydrocarbons  for  a  long  time"  with 
water  at  200°. — Crystallizes  in  quadratic  prisms,  that 
are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  .ether.  Fuses 
at  112°  ;  sublimes  in  colorless,  shiny  lamince ;  and  boils 
without  decomposition  at  240-245°.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  colored  dark  green  by  iron  chloride,  and  then 
turns  purple  on  the  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or 
tartaric  acid,  or  ammonia. 

G-Tiaiacol(Pyroeatecbin.-monomethylether),C'HO'i» 

C*H*  I  qVx        Is  produced  by  heating  equal  molecules 

of  pvrocateehin,  potassium  hydroxide,  and  potassium 

26* 
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methylsulphate  at  170-180° ;  subjecting  guaiacum 
to  destructive  distillation ;  and  is  contained  in  beech- 
wood  tar  (ereoaote).  —  Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
200°.  Slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
acetic  acid  and  alkalies.  Forms,  like  phenol,  crystal- 
lizing, easily  soluble,  and  easily  decomposable  salts 
with  the  alkalies  and  with  ammonia,  "when  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid  (or  iodine  and  phosphorus)  it 
yields  methyl  iodide  and  pyrocateehin.  The  latter 
substance  is  also  produced  when  guaiacol  is  added  to 
fusing  potassium  hydroxide. 

Pyrocatechin-dimethylether,  C^HXO.CH*)'.  Is 
obtained  by  heating  guaiaeol-potassiuin  with  methyl 
iodide.— Liquid,  boiling  at  205-206°. 

Diacetylpyrocatechin,  C=HX0.OH=0)=,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  pyrocate- 
ehin,— Needles,  easily  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol, 

Tetrabrompyrocatecliin,  0'Pr'(OHy',  is  produced 
when  pyrocateenin  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  bro- 
mine.— Keddish-brown,  rhombic  needles,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol. 


c.  Besorcin  (Para-diox^benzene).  Is  formed  by 
adding  a  number  of  resine  (galbanum,  assafo^tida, 
eagapenum,  acaroid)  to  fusing  caustic  potassa ;  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  fused  mass  by  acidifying  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  shaking  with  ether,  and  purified  by 
distillation.  Is  further  produced  from  parachlor-  and 
parabromsulphobenzolic  acids,  paradisulphobenzolic 
acid,  paraiodophenol,  and  parasulphophenolic  acid  by 
fusing  with  caustic  potassa. — Plates  or  columns,  easily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fuses  at  104°, 
and  boils  at  271°,  evaporates  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  dark-purple  by  iron 
chloride, 
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Diaeetylreaorcin,  CHXO.OWOf,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  resorein.— Colorless 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water. 

Trinitroresorein  {Oxypicrie  acid,  Styphnic  acid), 
C^H(N02)XOH)'.  Is  produced  hy  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  morintannic  acid,  a  number  of  gum-resins, 
(galbanum,  eagapenum,  ammonia-gum),  and  a  number 
of  vegetable  extracts  (of  sapon-wood.  Brazil-wood,  etc.) 
Is  obtained  from  orcin  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  at 
a  low  temperature. — Pale  yellow  prisms  or  lamellse; 
sublimable  when  carefully  heated;  difficultly  soluble 
in  water;  fusing  point,  175.5°. — Strong,  bibasic  acid ; 
yields  salts  that  crystallize  well  and  explode  violently 
when  heated. 

Thioresorcin,  C^IIXSH)*-  Is  produced  when  para- 
disulphobenzolcliloride  (p.  270)  is  heated  gently  with 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. — Crystalline  mass,  easily 
volatile  with  water-vapor;  fusing  point,  27°;  boiling 
point,  248°. 

Umbelliferone,  C«irO*  (or  C^H^O';i.  Isomeric  with 
quinone.  Is  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
a  number  of  resins,  chiefly  of  umbelliferous  plants,  as 

falbanum. — Colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  sparingly  soln- 
le  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution  exhibits,  by  reflected  light, 
a  splendid  blue  color.  Melts  at  240° ;  sublimes  with- 
out decomposition.  Yields  resorein  when  fused  with 
caustic  potassa. 

2.  Orcin. 

It  appears  to  be  ready  formed  in  a  number  of  Hchena. 
Is  formed  from  orsellie  acid  and  other  acids  (leeanoric, 
evernic,  erythric  acids)  that  occur  in  various  lichens, 
and  bear  a  close  relation  to  orsellie  acid,  either  by 
heating  them  alone,  or  by  boiling  them  with  strong 
bases.     It  is  further  produced  when  aloes  is  melted 
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with  caustic  potasaa,— In  order  to  prepare  it  in  large 
quantity  a  lichen,  belonging  to  the  species  roeeella  or 
lecanora,  is  boiled  with  milK  of  lime,  filtered,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  about  one-fourth.  The  lime  is 
now  precipitated  by  meana  of  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath.  The  residue  is  boiled  several  times  with 
benzene,  the  orcin  extracted  from  its  solution  in  ben- 
zene by  shaking  with  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
evaporated.     Crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  six-sided 

?riama  with  1  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
t  has  a  repulsive,  sweet  taste.  Easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  With  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization it  fuses  at  58°,  anhydrous  at  86°;  it  boils  at 
290°  without  undergoing  decomposition.  In  contact 
with  the  air  it  turns  red.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
colored  deep  violet  by  iron  chloride. 

Orcin  combines  with  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  crys- 
talline compound.  Exposed  to  the  simultaneous  influ- 
ence of  moist  air  and  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a 
dark  brown  substance  orcein,  C'H'KO',  which  dissolves 
in  alkalies,  forming  solutions  of  a  beautiful  red  color; 
from  these  solutions  acetic  acid  precipitates  the  dis- 
solved orcin.  Upon  this  conduct  depends  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  lichens  in  the  preparation  of  the 
beautiful  red  dyes,  known  as  archil,  cudbear,  persio. 
These  dyes  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  finely-ground 
lichens  with  decaying  urine  and  lime,  or  with  ammo- 
nia-water, and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a 
long  time  in  contact  with  the  air.  Litmus  is  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  particularly  from  Leconora  Utrtarea. 

Orcia-moiiethylether,C'IF|  qJ^      and  -diethyl- 

ether,  0'H°(O.C^H°)^,  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potassa  and  ethyl  iodide  on  orcin.  Both  com- 
pounds are  syrupy  liquids.  The  diethylether  boils 
without  decomposition  at  240-250°. 

Diacetylorcin,  C^H=(aO'H'0)^,  is  formed,  even  at 
the  ordinary  tenqierature,  by  pouring  acetyl  chloride 
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on  orcin.— ColorlcBS  needles;  fusing  at  25°;  sublinies 
almost  without  decomposition.  Scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Trinitro-orcin,  C'(NCF)3  j  Cg  j^  produced  by 
dissolving  orcin  in  well-cooled  nitric  acid,  and  pouring 
the  solution  into  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  — 10°; 
when  this  mixture  is  iioured  into  a  large  quantity  of 
water  the  nitro-compound  separates.— long,  yellow 
needles.  Easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  slightly  in 
cold.  Fuses  at  162°,  and  at  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture it  decomposes  with  a  weak  explosion.  Strong, 
bibasic  acid.  Yields  salts  that  crystallize  well,  and 
arc  for  the  greater  part  easily  soluble. 


Creosol,  C^H'^a  =  C'H^  j  q^^^  is  formed,  together 

with  its  homologue,  guaiacol  (p.  305),  by  the  distillation 
of  beech-wood  and  guaiacum;  and  can  be  separated 
from  it  by  partial  distillation. — Colorless  licjuid,  very 
similar  to  guaiacol;  boiling  point,  219'^.  Treated  with 
hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  methy!  iodide  and  a  non- 
crystallizing  body,  isomeric  with  orcin  (homopyro- 
cateehin). 

3.  Phenols,  C^n^O^  =  CsiP(On)=. 

a.  HydropllloTon,  Is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  on  phlorone  (p.  303)  that  is  suspended 
in  water.— Colorless  lainiiiEe,  of  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
Fusible  and  sublimable.  iksily  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  Oxidizing  substances  convert  it  readily 
into  phlorone. 

b.  Betaorcin  is  formed  from  betarusnic  acid  and  a 
few  other  acids,  occurring  in  lichens,  in  the  same 
manner  as  orcin. — Quadratic  prisms,  sublimable,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Turns  red  in  contact 
with  the  air. 
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c.  Veratrol  is  produced  by  heating  veratrlc  acid 
with  an  excess  of  baryta.— Colorless  oil,  of  an  aromatic 
odor;  boils  at  202-205°,  and  congeals  in  crystalline 
form  at  +16°. 


4.  Thymohydroquinone,  C">H'0*  =  C"'H'=(On)l  Is 
obtained  from  thymoqmnone  by  treating  with  sul- 
phurous acid. — Clear,  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  vitreous 
lustre.  Fusing  point,  139.5°  Sublimes  without  de- 
composition. Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
in  boiling  water.  Oxidizing  substances  convert  it 
easily  into  thymoquinone. 

d.  Triatomic  Phenols. 

Pyrogallol  (Pyrogallic  Add). 
G^llHy  =  CH^OH)'. 

Formation.  By  heating  gallic  acid  alone,  most  ad- 
vantageously in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
at  21^-220°,  or  with  two  to  three  times  its  weight  of 
water,  in  a  closed  vessel,  at  200-210°.  In  smaller 
quantity  by  heating  gallotannic  acid. 

Pro'periies.  Shiny,  colorless  lamina  or  needles  of  a 
bitter  taste.  Poisonous.  Sublimable  without  decom- 
position when  the  air  is  not  allowed  to  have  access. 
Easily  soluble  in  water.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  it 
takes  up  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  decomposes, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  and  brown, 
amorphous  substances.  It  gives  a  blackish-blue  color 
with  iron  sulphate,  a  red  color  with  iron  chloride.  It 
reduces  the  metals  rapidly  from  gold,  silver,  and  mer- 
cury salts. 

Triacetylpyrogallol,  C«IP(O.C^H*0)',  is  produced 
by  dissolving  pyrogallol  in  an  excess  of  acetyl  chloride, 
and  remains  behind  on  evaporation  in  small,  sublimable 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water. 

Tribrompyrogallol,  C^Br'(OH)',  is  produced  by 
mixing  pyrogallol  with  bromine, — Shiny,  flat,  rhombic 
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needles,  of  a  bright  leather-color.    Very  difficultly  eola- 
ble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 


The  following  substance  is  isomeric  with  pyrogallol: 

Phloroglucm,  C^H^O^  =  C^HXOII)'.  Is  produced  by 
heating  phloretin,  quercetin  (see  Glucosides),  dragon  s 
blood,  gamboge,  kino,  etc.  with  caustic  potasea, — 
Rhombic  ciystals,  with  two  molecules  of  water  of  ciys- 
tallization,  of  sweet  taste.  They  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
give  up  their  water  at  100*^,  fuse  at  220°,  and  sublime 
almost  without  decomposition.  Easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,'and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  turns  a  deep 
violet  color  on  the  addition  of  iron  chloride.  Com- 
bines with  the  alkalies,  forming  deliquescent  salts. 

Triacetylphloroglucin,  C^HXO.CH'O)'.  Small, 
colorless  prisms,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phloramine,  CIFNCP  =  CH^  |  J™,  Is  formed 
by  dissolving  phloroglucin  in  heated  aqueous  ammonia, 
and  by  conducting  dry  ammonia  gas  over  heated  phlo- 


roglucin. — Thin,Siiny  lamina,  resembling  mica.  But 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  The 
Bofttion  turns  rapidly  brown  in  contact  with  the  air. 


"Well  characterized  base ;  combines  with  acids,  forming 
crystallizing  salts. 

e.   Tetratomic  Phenols. 
These  are  as  yet  unknown,  though  a  few  substitu- 
tion-pi-oducts  of  tetroxybenzene,  C^HXOH)',  have  been 
discovered. 

Dielilortetroxybenzene  (llydrochloranilic  acid), 
C^P(OH)'.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (sodium-amalgam  and  hydrochloric  acid,  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid)  on  chloranilic  acid  (p.  302J; 
can  be  prepared  most  readily  by  heating  chloranilic 
acid  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
at  100°. — Colorless  needles.   But  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
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water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  a  moist 
condition  it  is  reconverted  into  ehloranilic  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  With  acetyl  chloride,  it  yields  an 
ether,  C^C1\0.0'H'0)S  that  crystallizes  well,  fuses  at 
235°,  and  is  very  stahle. 

DlBulphotetroxybenzolic  acid,  Ci  /gQaoHV 
The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by  boiling 
the  salts  of  euthiochronic  acid  (p.  305)  with  tin  and  hy- 
drochloric acid.  The  potassium  salt,  C%ORy{S(y.0S.f 
4-  2IP0,  crystallizes  in  colorless  columns,  which,  when 
dry,  are  stable  in  the  air,  hut  when  moist  or  in  solution 
are  oxidized,  and  turn  red  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
free  acid  is  not  known. 


C.  Alcohols. 

The  aromatic  alcohols  are  isomeric  with  the  phenols. 
They  ditfer  from  the  phenols,  in  that  the  hydroxyl 
groups  do  not  replace  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  benzene 
nucleus,  but  of  the  substituting  methyl,  ethyl  groups, 
etc.  They  conduct  themselves  in  every  way  analo- 
gously to  the  alcohols  of  the  marsh-gas  series. 

1.  Benzyl  Alcohol. 
CWO  =  C^H'.CIP.OH. 

Occurrence.  In  the  form  of  benzyl  benzoate  and 
cinnamate  in  Peru-  and  Tolu-balsams.* 

Formation  and  preparation.  JFrom  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds by  means  of  nascent  hydrogen  {sodium-amal- 
gam and  water);  or  by  mixing  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  it  being  thus  resolved 
into  benzyl  alcohol  and  potassium  benzoate,  an  evolu- 
tion of  heat  accompanying  the  action.     After  distilling 

*  Peru-  and  Tolu-balsams  are  tenaciooa  yellow  or  reddish-brown 
liquids,  nhieli  are  obtained  iu  Meiieo  and  I'eru  from  the  braoehea  and 
bark  of  Myroxylon  pervifemm  aud  Myroxylon  ioluiferum  by  means  of 
soaking  or  boiling  nith  water,  or,  less  frequently,  from  iDCislons,  from 
Vlliicli  they  flow  spoutaueously. 
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oiF  the  alcohol  and  adding  water,  the  benzyl  alcohol  ia 
extracted  by  means  of  ether.  Benzyl  chloride  (p.  274), 
when  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solntion  of  potassium 
acetate,  yields  benzyl  acetate,  which  is  transformed 
into  potassium  acetate  and  benzyl  alcohol,  by  boiling 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydi-oxide. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  a  weak,  pleasant 
odor;  specific  gravity,  1.06  ;  boiling  point,  207°.  It  is 
liquid  at  —18°, 

Oxidizing  substances  convert  it  into  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds and  benzoic  acid ;  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acids  into  benzyl  chloride  or  bromide  {pp.  274  and  276). 
When  distilled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  toluene.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  other  dehydrating  agents  convert  in  into  a 


Benzylic  ether,  (C'H')'0,  is  produced  by  heating 
benzyl  alcohol  with  anhydrous  horacic  acid;  and  by 
heating  benzyl  chloride  with  water  at  190°. — Colorless 
oil,  boiling  above  300°. 

Benzyl  acetate,  C'lF.O.C'H'O,  is  formed  by  mixing 
benzyl  alcohol  with  acetic  and  sulphuric  acids;  and 
by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  potassium  acetate, — 
Colorless  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  210°. 
Heavier  than  water. 

ParaeMorbenzyl  alcohol,  C^IPCl.CH^OH.  The 
iicLuid  ether  (boiling  point,  240°)  of  this  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  chlorbenzyl  chloride  (p.  275)  with  sil- 
ver acetate.  This,  heated  to  100°  with  ammonia,  yields 
the  alcohol.- — Long,  colorless,  spicular  crystals.  Insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
Fuses  at  66°,  and  boils  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, 

Paiadichlorbenzyl  alcohol,  CH^Cl'.CH'.OH,  is 

prepared  from  diehlorbenzyl  chloride  (p.  275)  like  the 
preceding  compound. — Colorless  needles,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  fusing  point,  77°. 
27 
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Metanitrobenzyl  alcohol,  C»H*{NO).Cff.0H,  is 
formed  together  with  potaeeium  nitrohenzoate  by  heat- 
ing nitrohenzylic  aldchj'de  with  alcoholic  potassa,— 
Thick  oil,  that  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

Paranitrobenzyl  alcohol,  C^HXN03).CII2.0H.  The 
acetic  ether  of  this  alcohol  (long,  pale  yellow  needles, 
fusing  at  78")  is  produced  by  adding  benzyl  acetate  to 
cold  concentrated  nitric  acid.  By  heating  with  aqueous 
ammonia  to  100°,  the  alcohol  is  obtained  from  this. — 
Colorless,  fine  needles ;  fusing  point,  93°.  Easily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water  andammoniaHiut  slightly  in  cold  water. 
Dissolved  in  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  dinitrobemyl  alcohol,  C*H^]!^O')lCE^.0H. 
(Colorless  needles,  fusing  at  71°.) 

Benzyl  sulphydrate  ^Benzylmercaptan),  C'IP. 
CIIISH.  Is  producing  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  sulphydrate  with  benzyl  chloride,  a  spon- 
taneous evolution  of  heat  accompanying  the  action. 
It  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  water. — Color- 
less, highly  refracting  liquid  of  an  unpleasant  leeky 
odor ;  boiling  point,  194-195°,  Yields  with  mercury 
oxide  a  mercaptide,  that  crystallizes  well. 

Benzyl  sulphide,  (CTI^CH')^S,  is  formed  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  is  mixed  with 
benzyl  chloride,  a  strong  evolution  of  heat  accompany- 
tho  action. — Long,  colorless  needles  or  laminae.  Insolu- 
ble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuses 
at  49°.  Not  volatile  without  decomposition. — Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  benzyl su.lphoxide,((j''S?.G'ii?f'riO.  a 
substance  that  crystallizes  in  colorless  laminte,  fusing 
at  130°. 

Benzyl  dieulphide,  (C*H''.CH=)^S^,  is  formed  from 
benzyl  sulphide  by  oxidation  in  contact  with  the  air, 
particularly  when  a  solution  of  the  latter  containing 
ammonia  is  evaporated  in  the  air. — Colorless,  shiny 
laminas.    Insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
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alcohol,  easily  in  hot.  ruses  at  66-67°.  Nascent  hy- 
drogen converts  it  into  benzyl  sulphydrate.  When 
heated  it  is  resolved  into  toluene,  stilbene  (p.  282),  and 
other  products.  The  same  substances  are  formed  by 
heating  benzyl  sulphide. 


Saligenin  (Ortho-oxybenzyl  alcohol),  C^TO^  = 
C*H' j  /--mQTr  Is  produced  from  salicin  (see  Gluco- 
sides)  by  means  of  treating  with  emulsin  or  saliva  and 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  salicylous  acid 
(p.  322), — ^Tables,  having  a  pearfy  lustre;  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fuses  at  82°,  and 
sublimes  at  100°.  Its  solution  is  colored  deep  blue  by 
iron  chloride.  Dilute  acids  convert  it  into  a  resin, 
scdirelin,  C'*K'*0.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into 
salicylous  and  salicylic  acids. 

Anise  alcohol  (Methylparaoxybenzyl  alcohol),  OTI'^O 
=  CH.*  i  jjjp  Qg-  Is  prepared  from  anisic  aldehyde 
(p.  324)  in  the  same  manner  as  benzyl  alcohol  from  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds. — Colorless,  shiny  prisms,  that 
fuse  at  20°,  and  distill  without  decomposition  at  250°. 
Of  a  faint  odor  and  burning  taste.  Oxidizing  sub- 
stances convert  it  into  anisic  aldehyde  and  anisic  acid ; 

hydrochloric  acid  into  a  liquid  chloride,  C^II*  ]  pipf^i 
2.   Toli/l  Alcohol  {ParamethylbeTizyl  Alcohol). 

Is  prepared  from  paratolylic  aldehyde  like  benzyl  al- 
cohol.— Colorless  needles,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  59°,  and  boils  at 
217°.     "With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  liquid  tolyl 

i  CH' 
chloride,  ClI'  ]  (iTiafi    '^vbieh  is  converted  into  tolyl 
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cyanide  by  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  Bolution  of  potaa- 
slum  cyanide. 

The  following  subetances  are  isomeric  with  tolyl  al- 
cohol:— 

St^ryl  alcohol  (primary  phenylethyl  alcohol),  CH'^O  = 
C*HlCH^.CmOH.  Is  prepared  from  benzene-ethyl 
bromide  (p.  285)  in  the  feime  manner  aa  benzyl  alcohol 
from  benzyl  chloride, — Liquid,  boiling  at  225°. 

Secondary  phenylethyl  alcohol,  C«H^CH(OH).CH'.  la 
pi-oduced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  solu- 
tion of  aeetophenone  in  water  and  alcohol. — Long, 
colorless  spicule ;  fusing  point,  120° ;  diatila  almost 
without  deeompoaition. 


3.  Cumine  «fcoM,  C'lI'^O  =  CTP  j  yjpQjj  Is  pro- 
duced from  the  cuminic  aldehyde  (contained  in  the  oil 
of  Roman  cumin),  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potassa. — 
Colorless  liquid  of  a  pleasant  odor ;  boiling  at  243°. 
Insoluble  in  water ;  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
tions. 


!,Ci8H*>0.  That  portion  of  the  resin 
of  Ficus  rubiyinosa  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
consists  of  sycoceryl  acetate,  C"H^''.O.C'H'0.  This  crys- 
tallizes in  flat  prisms  or  scales,  fuses  at  118-120°,  and 
yields  sycoceryl  alcohol,  when  boiled  with  alcoholic 
potassa. — Colorless,  fine  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkalies,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Fuses  at 
90°.     Not  distillable  without  partial  decomposition. 


Benzhydrol,  C'^H'^O  =  C«H».C(0II).O>H''.  Is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  aolution 
of  benzophenone  in  dilute  alcohol. — Needles  of  a  silky 
lustre.  Fusing  point,  67.5° ;  boila  at  297-298°,  at  the 
same  time  being  partially  decomposed  into  water  and 
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benzhjdrolic  ether  (CH")^0.  But  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Oxidizing 
substances  reconvert  it  into  beiizophenone. 

Benzhydrol    acetate,   C'^H^.O-C^H^O.     Colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  301-302'' ;  does  not  congeal  at  — 15°, 


Tollylene  alcohol,  OTI"0  =  C^IP  j  cj^qh  I^ 
obtained  by  heating  toUylcnebromide  (p.  285}  with 
water  at  170-180°. — Colorless  needles.  Fusing  point, 
112-113",  Easily  soluble  in  water.  Diatomic  alcohol. 
Oxidizing  substances  convert  it  into  terephtalic  aeid. 

ToUylene  acetate,  C^HXCH^CC^PO)^.  Ilai-d, 
shiny  laminEe.     i'using  point,  47°, 

D.  Aldehydes. 

1.  Sevsylic  Aldehyde  (Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds). 
C'H=0  =  C^H'.CHO. 

Formation  and  preparation.  Together  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
emulsin  (an  albuminous  substance  contained  in  almonds) 
on  amygdalin  (see  Glueosides),  By  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  formate.  By  the 
oxidation  of  benzyl  alcohol  with  nitric  aeid  ;  by  heat- 
ing benzal  chloride  (p.  275)  with  water  at  130-140°, 
with  alcoholic  potassa  or  with  mercury  oxide ;  by  dis- 
solving benzal  chloride  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  50°,  and  afterward  adding  water ;  by  boiling  benayl 
chloride  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or,  better,  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  lead  nitrate ;  by  conducting  the  vapor  of 
benzoic  or  pbtalic  acids  over  heated  powdered  zinc. — 
In  order  to  prepare  it,  bitter  almonds  or  other  vegetable 
substances,  containing  amygdalin,  freed  of  fixed  oil  by 
pressing,  are  stirred  up  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  a 
day,  and  the  mass  then  distilled.  The  oil  pa^es  over 
with  the  water,  together  with  hydrocyanic  aeid,  and 
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remains  partially  dissolved  in  the  water  (<!(_ 
larum  amararum,  aqua  laurocerasi) ;  the  greater  part 
collects  below  the  water.  In  order  to  separate  it  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  it  is  shaken  with  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  sodium  bisulphite,  with  which  it  (like  the 
other  aldehydes)  combines,  forming  a  difficultly  soluble, 
crystalline  compound,  C'H'.SONa  +  liH*0.  This  is 
purified  by  pi-^sing,  and  washing  with  alcohol,  and 
then  decomposed  with  sodium  carbonate. 

Properties.  Colorless,  highly  i-efracting,  thin  oil,  of 
a  peculiar  pleasant  odor.  Specific  gravity,  1.063.  Boil- 
ing point,  180°.  Soluble  in  30  parts  of  water.  The 
pure  oil,  free  of  hydrocyanic  a«id,  is  not  poisonous. — It 
combines,  like  acetic  aldehyde,  with  acetic  anhydride, 
forming  a  eiystalline  compound,  C«H».CH(0.OHOf, 
fusing  at  45-46°  ;  the  same  compound  is  also  formed 
by  the  action  of  silver  acetate  on  benzal  chloride.  It 
combines  with  ammonia  and  amides  with  elimination 
of  water, — Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  benzoic 
acid. — When  distilled  with  phosphorus  chloride  or 
phosphorus  bromide,  it  yields  benzal  chloride  or  benzal 
bromide  (p.  274  and  276). — ^Nascent  hydrogen  (from 
sodium-amalgam  and  water)  convei-ts  it  into  benzyl 
alcohol,  hydrobenzoin  and  isohydrobenzoin  (p.  820). — 
"When  boiled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potasaa,  it 
yields  benzyl  alcohol  and  benzoic  acid. 

Orthochlorbenzylic  aldehyde,  C^H^ICIIO.  Is 
produced  by  heating  orthochlorbenzal  chloride  (see 
Salicylic  aldehyde,  p,  322)  with  water  at  170°. — Liquid, 
boiling  at  210°. 

Parachlorbenzylic  aldehyde,  C=H^C1.CH0.  Is 
produced  by  conducting  chlorine  into  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, containing  iodine;  by  boiling  chlorbenzyl  chlo- 
ride (p.  275)  with  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate,  and  by 
chlorbenzal  chloride  (p,  275)  with  water. — ■ 
s  liquid,  distillable  without  decomposition. 

Dichlorbenzylic  aldehyde,  C^IWP.CHO,  and  tri- 
ehlorbeiizylic   aldehyde,  C^IPCl^CHO,  ai'e  obtained  by 
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heating  di-  or  tricblorbenzal  chloride  {p.  275)  with 
water  at  200-260°. — Both  crystallize  in  colorl^s  nee- 
dles and  are  volatile  with  water-vapor.  The  former 
fuses  at  68°,  tlie  latter  at  110-111°. 

Metanitrobenzyiic  aldehyde,  C«n*(KO^.0HO.  Is 
produced  by  dropping  oil  of  bitter  almonds  into  cold, 
very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids. — Colorless,  shiny  needles,  that  fuse  at 
about  50°.  But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Sulphobenzylic  aldehyde  (SuIphoben;;ene),  (Jil'S  = 
CH'.CIIS,  is  produced  by  heating  benzal  chloride  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate. — Crys- 
tallizes from  alcohol  in  colorless  laminEc ;  from  ether  in 
transparent  four-aided  prisms.  Fusing  point,  68-70°. 
Is  decomposed  at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  stilbene 
(p.  282)  and  other  products. 

Hydrobenzamide,  C^^H'^N^  =  (C«n^CH)3N^  is  pro- 
duced by  continued  action  of  concentrated  aqueous 
ammonia  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  benzal  chloride. — 
Colorless,  inodoraus  and  tasteless  octahedral  crystals ; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  fusing  point, 
110°.  Wlien  boiled  with  water  or  alcohol  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  ammonia  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Amarin,  C*^H"Jf^,  a  base  isomeric  with  hydroben- 
zamide, is  produced  by  conducting  ammonia  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzylic  aldehyde;  further  by 
heating  hydrobenzamide  for  several  hours  at  130° ;  and 
byboilingitwithpotassa-ley. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  colorless,  lustrous  prisms,  that  fuse  at  100°.  Insolu- 
ble in  water.  Poisonous.  Forms  very  difficultly  solu- 
ble salts  with  acids. 

Lophin,  C^'H^N"^,  is  produced  when  amarin  or  hy- 
drobenzamide are  distilled,  and  by  heating  di-  and  tri- 
benzylamine  (p.  2'78). — Long,  colorless  needles,  that  fuse 
at  270°,  are  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  soluble 
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in  alcohol,  particularly  in  cold.  Combines  with  acids, 
forming  ealte  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  more  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Hydrobenzoin,  C'*H"C>',  ie  produced  from  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
(sodium-amalgam,  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid). — Large 
rhombic  plates,  which  fuse  at  132.5°,  and  are  volatile 
without  decomposition.  Hydrobenzoin  conducts  itself 
like  a  diatomic  alcohol,  C"H"(OHV. — IHaeeiylhydro- 
benzoin,  C*'H''(O.C*H<t)*,  is  produced,  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  hydrobenzoin  and  by  heating  stil- 
Isene  bromide  (p.  283)  with  silver  acetate.  Needly 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Isohydrobenzoin,  C^H'^O*.  Is  formed togetherwith 
the  preceding  compound  by  the  action  of  sodium-amal- 
gam on  a  solution  of  oil  ot  bitter  almoncti  in  dilute  al- 
cohol.— Long,  colorless  needles.  Fusing  point,  119.5°. 
More  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  than  hydrobenzoin. — 
Yields  an  aceticether,C'*H"(O.C«H'0)^,  with  acetyl  chlo- 
ride, that  crystallizes  in  lamina;  and  fuses  at  117-118°. 

Benzoin,  C'H'^O,  ie  produced  by  gently  heatinj; 
hydrobenzoin  with  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  from  on 
of  bitter  almonds,  which  contains  prussie  a«id,  by  treat- 
ing it  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  or  from  that  which  is  free  of  prussie  acid,  by 
mixing  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
eyani^,  the  benzoin  separating  in  crystalline  form. — 
Colorless,  inodorous  prisms.  Fusing  point,  13S-134°. 
Insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  ether. — "When  treated  with  alcoholic  potaasa  it 
yields  hydrobenzoin  and  potassium  benzilate.  It  dis- 
solves in  acetyl  chloride,  forming  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  compound,  acetylbemoin,  C"II"{C'HO)0^, 
which  crystallizes  well  and  fuses  at  75°. 

Desoxybenzoin  (Toluylen  oxide),  C"H'^0,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzoin 
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and  chlorbenzil. — Thin  lamime.  Slirfitly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuses  at  about 
55°.  Distils  without  decomposition.  With  phoaphorua 
chloride  it  yields  monochlorstilbene,  C'*H"C1;  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  dibenzyl  (p.  282). 

Toluylenhydrate,  C'^H"0.  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  desoxy benzoin ;  and  by 
heating  desoxybenzoin  or  hydrobenzom  with  alcoholic 

fiotassa, — Long,  fine,  brittle  needles,  of  a  vitreous 
ustre.  Fusing  point,  62°.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  aleonol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it 
readily,  forming  desoxybenzoin.  "When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  stilbene  and 
water.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  yields  a  thick  liquid 
ether,  C^H's.O.OHK). 

BenzU,  C^H'^O^.  Is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
benzoin  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine ;  and,  together  with 
stilbene,  by  heating  stilbene  bromide  with  water,  alco- 
hol, or  silver  oxide. — Large,  six-sided  columns,  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  aleo- 
hol  and  ether;  fusible  at  90°.  Hydrogen  (iron  filings 
and  acetic  acid,  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  recon- 
verts it  into  benzoin. 

Chlorbenzil,  C"H'"CPO.  Is  produced  by  gently 
heating  benzil  with  phosphorus  chloride. — Ithombie 
prisms  or  plates.  Fusing  point,  11°.  Insoluble  in 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  "When  heated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  or  with  water  or  alco- 
hol to  180°,  it  yields  benzil ;  when  heated  with  phos- 
phorus chloride  to  200°,  tolan  tetrachloride ;  with  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  desoxybenzoin. 

Benzilic  acid,  C'H'^O',  is  produced  from  benzil, 
when  this  is  heated  to  boiling  with  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  After  saturating  the 
Bolution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  benzilic  acid  separates 
from  the  hot  filtered  solution  in  long,  lustrous  needles, 
which  fuse  at  150°.     But  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
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easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  deep  red  eolution. 
Monobasic  acid.  Its  barium  salt  yi^ds  benzhydrol 
(p.  316)  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation. 

Benzoylbenzoie   acid,  C^^H'"0'  =  CH'.CO.CTI*. 

COOH.  Is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  beiizyltoluene 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  a«id. — Beau- 
tiful, lustrous  lamina;  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alco- 
hol ;  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat 
more  easily  in  hot  water ;  fuses  at  194° ;  sublimes. 

The  barium  salt,  (C»n»0)=Ba  +  2IF0.  Crystal- 
lizes in  fascicular  needles  or  m  laminje.  Difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water, 

Benzhydrylbenzoic  acid,  C'^H'^0*=C^H*.CII(OH). 
C^H*.CO.OH.  Is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid)  on  benzylbenzoic 
acid.- — Much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  the 
preceding  acid;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
fuses  at  164-165°. 

Benzylbenzoic  aeid,'C"H'=0^  =  C«H\CH^C''H*.CO. 
OH,  Is  formed  by  beating  benzhydrylbenzoic  acid 
with  hydriodic  acid  in  sealed  tubes,  for  several  hours, 
at  160° ;  also  by  direct  oxidation  of  benzyltoluene  with 
dilute  nitric  acid. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  laminse 
or  needles  of  satin  lustre ;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  chloroform ;  fusing  point,  154-155° ;  sub- 
limable.     Its  salts  do  not  crystallize. 


Salicylic  aldehyde  (Orth onaxy benzyl  ic  aldehyde, 

Salicylous  acid)  C'H^O^  =  C«n*  j  ^^^     Occurs  in  all 

parts  of  the  herbaceous  spirfeas,  and  in  the  larvEe  of 
chrysomena  populi.  Is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
saligenin,  saliein,  and  populin  (see  Glucosides).— Color- 
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less  oil,  of  a  strong  aromatic  odor  and  burning  t^te; 
congeals  at  — 20°.  Uoila  at  196°.  DiffleuUly  soluble 
in  water;  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep  violet  by  iron  chlo- 
ride.— Like  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  it  combines  with 
alkaline  bisulphites  and  with  ammonia,  forming  crys- 
talline compounds ;  and  is  converted  by  oxidizing 
agents  into  salicylic  acid.  "With  phosphorus  chloride, 
at  the  ordinaiT  temperature,  it  yields  orthooxybemal 
chloride  CHX0H).CHC1=  (prisms,  fusing  at  82=");  when 
heated  with  an  excess  of  phosphorus  chloride,  ortho- 
chlorbenzal  chloride  C^H'Cl-CHCl'  {liquid,  boUing  at 
227-230°,  isomeric  with  the  chlorbenzal  chloride  of 
the  para-series,  obtained  from  toluene,  p.  275). — Sali- 
cylic aldehyde  is  dissolved  by  the  alkalies,  crystallizing 
compounds  being  formed.  The  polassium  compouTid 
(potassium  salicylite),  C^*  <  nro  crystallizes  in 
quadratic  plates,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  water,  and,  when  moist,  are  decomposed  rapidly  in 
contact  with  the  air. 

Methylsalicylic  aldehyde  (Methylorthooxyben- 

zylic  aldehyde),  C'H*  j  nirn     i^  obtained  by  allowing 

methyl  iodide  to  act  upon  potassium  salicylite. — 
Liquid,  boiling  at  238°. 

Acetylsalicylic  aldehyde,  CH*  |  '^§q'^  Is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  sodium 
salicylite  at  the  ordinary  temperature.— Fine  needles. 
Fusing  point,  37°.  Boils  at  253°,  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  partial  decomposition. 

Cailorosalicylie  aldehyde,  C«H*C1(0H).CH0.  By 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicylic  aldehyde. — Yellow- 
ish-white lamellse. 
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Anisic  aldehyde  (Methyl paraoxybenzylicaMehyde), 
C^H^O  =  C^H*  j  ^2Q '  l8  produced  by  beating  oil  of 
anise,  oil  of  fenchel,  oil  of  stemanis,  or  oil  of  esditigon 
(the  volatile  oils  from  the  seeds  of  Pimpinella  aniswm, 
Anethum  fcenictdum,  llUcium  animtum,  and  the  green 
portions  of  Artemisia  dracunculus)  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  or  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  a  substance  called  anethol,  0"II"0,  which  is  con- 
tained in  these  oils,  being  oxidized  in  this  process. 
The  aldehyde  separates  as  an  oil,  and  is  purified  by 
shaking  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  and  decomposing 
the  crystalline  compound  thus  formed  by  sodium  car- 
bonate.— Colorless  oil,  of  a  spicy  odor,  boiling  at  248°; 
of  specific  gravity  1.12. 

Dioxybenzylic  aldehyde  (Protoeateehuic  alde- 
hyde), 0H«O  =  C^m  {  §J5]'  Is  obtained  by  boiling 
diehlorpipcronal  (see  Piperonal)  with  water ;  and  to- 
gether with  carbon,  by  heating  piper onal  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  200°.— 3'lat,  lustrous  crystals. 
I^ing  point,  150°.  Easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
acLueous  solution  is  colored  deep  green  by  iron  chloride. 

Methylene-dioxybenzylic  aldehyde  (Pipero- 

nal),  C'H*0^=  C^IIM  0>^-^°     Is  produced  by  distill- 

(CHO. 
ing  a  dilute  solution  of  one  part  potaesium  piperate 
with  two  parts  potassium  hypermanganate. — Long,  lus- 
trous, colorless  crystals,  of  a  very  pleasant  odor;  fusing 
point,  37°;  boiling  point,  263°;  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  very  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Combines  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  l^as- 
cent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  piperonyl  alcohol,  C*H^O*, 
and  two  isomeric  compounds,  corresponding  to  hydro- 
benzoin  (p.  320).  When  heated  with  three  molecules 
phosphorus  chloride  it  yields  a  WquidhoAy, dicMorpi2)e- 
ronal  chloride,  C*H^C1*0,  which,  with  cold  water,  yields 
dichlorpiperoTial,  C'H'OPO',  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
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when   boiled   with   water,  is  resolved   into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  protocatechuic  aldehyde. 


2.  Paratolylic  aldehyde,  C^H^O  =  C«H^  j  ™q  la 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  paratoluate 
and  formate. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  204°.  Yields 
paratoluie  acid  by  oxidation. 

3.  Guminic  aldehyde  (Cuminol),  C'°H'^0  = 

C*H'  ]  fiTin  Occurs,  together  with  cymene,  in  oil  of 
Koman  cumin  and  in  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  Cicuta 
virosa.  Is  obtained  from  these  oils  by  shaking  with 
alkaline  bisulphites,  and  decomposing  the  crystalline 
compounds  with  sodium  carbonate. — Colorless  oil,  of  a 
pleasant  odor,  boiling  at  237°.  Wben  added  to  fusing 
potassie  hydrate,  or  boiled  with  alcoholic  potaasa,  it 
yields  cuminie  acid:  in  the  latter  case  cuminic  alcohol 
is  also  formed.    Yields  by  oxidation  terephtalic  acid. 


a.  Monobasic,  Monatomic  Adds. 
1.  Benzoic  Add. 

cai«o=  =  c«H^co.OH. 

Occurrence.  In  a  number  of  resins,  particularly  in 
gum-benzoin;  occasionally  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous 
animals. 

Formation.  From  monobrombenzene  by  the  eimul- 
taueous  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  ethyl 
ether,  by  the  decomposition  of  a  mixture  of  monobrom- 
benzene and  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  with  sodium.  Sy 
the  oxidation  of  all  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehydes, 
and  acids  in  which  only  one  hydrogen-atom  of  the 
benzene  is  replaced  by  a  monovalent  carbon-group  (for 
instance,  toluene,  ethyl  benzene,  benzyl  chloride,  benzyl 
alcohol,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  alphatoluic  acid,  hydro- 
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cmnamic  acid,  cinnamic  acid)  by  means  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  or  chromic  acid ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts,  by  weight,  of  potassium  sulphobenzolate  and 
sodium  formate  to  fusion ;  by  heating  benzotrichloride 
(p.  275)  with  water  to  150°  ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
ecLual  molecules  of  calcium  phtalate  and  calcium  hy- 
droxide to  330-350° ;  by  treating  hippuric  acid  and 
populin  with  acids  or  bases ;  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
cocain;  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminoid  substances. 

Preparation.  By  fueins  gum-benzoin.  The  best  way 
ie  to  heat  the  gum  in  a  shallow  basin,  over  which  is 
placed  a  paper  cone,  made  of  blotting  paper :  the  acid 
condenses  in  this  cone  in  the  form  of  needly  crystals. 
More  readily  by  boiling  the  powdered  gum  with  cal- 
cium hydroxide,  filtering,  and  coneentratmg  the  result- 
ing solution  of  calcium  benzoate,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  benzoic  acid  thus 
separating  in  crystalline  form.  It  can  be  purified  by 
reerystallization  or  sublimation.  Most  advantageously 
from  hippuric  acid.  (See  Preparation  of  Glycocol,  p.  84.) 

Properties.  Lustrous,  white,  long,  very  thin,  some- 
what flexible  needles  and  laminse. — Fuses  at  120°,  and 
boils  at  250°.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Easily  sublimable. 
Passes  over  with  the  vapor  of  water  on  heating  its 
aqueous  solution.  Its  vapor  and  its  boiling  solution 
possess  a  peculiar  odor,  that  excites  coughing. 

Most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Their  solu- 
tions give  a  reddish  precipitate  with  iron  chloride,  con- 
sisting of  iron  benzoate'- 

Calcium  benzoate,  {C'H''0^)'Ca  +  SffO,  crystallizes 
in  lustrous,  colorless,  radiating  prisms.  Easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Silver  benzoate,  C'H^O'.Ag,  is  very  difficultly  so- 
luble in  cold  water ;  crystallizes  from  hot  water. 

Ethyl  benzoate,  C'H'^O.O.C^m  Colorless,  viscid, 
fragrant  liquid  ;  specific  gravity,  1.054 ;  boiling  point, 
213°. 
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Benzoyl  chloride,  C'lI'.COCl.  Is  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  benzoic  acid ;  and  of 
chlorine  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds.— Oolorlese  oil,  boil- 
ing at  199°,  of  an  exceedingly  pungent  odor.  la  de- 
composed by  water  and  by  contact  with  moist  air, 
yielding  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Distilled 
with  bromides,  iodides,  or  cyanides,  it  yields  benzoyl 
bromide,  iodide,  and  cyanide,  all  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizing compounds.  Heated  with  an  excess  of  phosphorus 
peiitachloride,  it  is  converted  into  benzotrichloride, 
C^'.CCl*  (p.  275). 

Benzamide,  C^=.CO.NII'.  Is  formed  by  continued 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  benzoato  or  benzoic  anhy- 
dride ;  and  by  bringing  benzoyl  chloride  together  with 
concentrated  aqueous  ammonia  or  dry  ammonium 
carbonate., — Colorless,  lustrous  crystals;  fuses  at  125°  ; 
and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  But  slightly  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
ialcohol. 

Benzhydroxamic  acid,  OTI'.CO.NOII.H.  Is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydroxylamine  hydroehlorate,  which  is 
saturated  with  sodium  carbonate.— Colorless  rhombic 
crystals.  Comparatively  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  (44|  parts  at  6°),  much  more  readily  in  warm 
water,  very  easily  in  alcohol.  Has  an  acid  reaction ; 
fuses  at  124-125°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture sud.denly  and  violently.  -By  heating  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into 
benzoic  acid  and  hydroxylamine  salt. — Monobasic  acid ; 
yields  crystallizing  salts. 

Dibenzhydroxamic  acid,  (C"H'.CO)^NOH.  Is 
formed  together  with  the  preceding  compound  in  the 
described  reaction. — Lustrous,  rhombic  crystals.  Al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol, more  readily  in  hot,  very  slightly  in  ether.  Has 
an  acid  reaction,  fuses  at  145-146°,  and  decomposes 
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with  violence  at  a  higher  temperature.  Monobasic 
acid ;  yields  crystallizing  salts. 

Tribenzhydroxylamine,(C«ff.CO)^.N.O(C''lP.CO). 

Is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on'  dry  hy- 
droxylamine  hydrochl orate,  which  is  dissolved  in  a 
hydrocarbon  boiling  at  110°  ;  also  when  potassium  di- 
benzhydroxamatc  is  heated  with  benzoyl  chloride. — 
Lustrous  prisms  ;  fusing  point,  141-142°  ;  decomposes 
at  190°  ;  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  benzene ;  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  much  more  readily 
in  hot  alcohol. 

Benzoic  anhydride,  (011^)^0.  Is  produced  hy 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  sodium  bcnzoate ;  and 
by  heating  6  parte  dry  sodium  benzoate  with  1  part 
phosphorus  oxicbloride  to  150°.  The  salts  (sodium 
metaphosphate  and  sodium  chloride),  that  are  formed 
are  extracted  with  water. — Oblique  prisms,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  neutral  so- 
lution. Fuses  at  42°,  and  distils  at  810°.  When  boiled 
with  water,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  benzoic  acid; 
and  when  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl  chloride. 

Substitution-products  of  benzoic  acid.  Those 
Bubatitution-products  which  are  formed  by  the  direct 
action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  on  benzoic  acid,  be- 
long to  the  meta^series ;  tlie  isomeric  ortho-compounds 
are  obtained  from  salicylic  acid;  the  para-compounds 
by  oxidation  of  the  para-substitution-produete  of 
toluene.  By  the  latter  method  the  meta-corapounds 
can  also  be  obtained,  but  not  the  ortho-compounds 
(cf.  p.  274). 

Orthoeblorbenzoic  acid  (Chlorsalylic  acid), 
CII'CIO^  =  Cm^OLCO.OH.  The  chloride  (chlorsalyl 
chloride),  C«II''C1.C0C1  (a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  240°), 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on 
salicylic  acid.  This  yields  the  acid  when  treated  with 
■water.— Needles,  that  fuse  at  187°  ;  more  readily  solu- 
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ble  in  water  than  the   isomeric  compotin^.     Fuses 
under  boiling  water. 

Metachlorbenzoic  acid.  Is  produced  from  ben- 
zoic acid  by  beating  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  or  antimony  chloride  or  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite ;  by  the  decomposition  of  ehlorhippuric  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  by  boiling  cinuamic  acid  with  a  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  lime ;  and  by  oxidation  of  meta-chlor- 
toluene. — Colorlesa  needles,  that  fuse  at  152°,  and  sub- 
lime without  decomposition.  Very  difficultly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

Parachlorbenzoic  acid  (Cblordracylic  acid),  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  paraehlortoluene.^Sublimee  in 
colorless  scales,  that  fuse  at  236-237°. 

DicUorbenzoic  acid,  C^K)1^.C0,0E[.  Is  produced 
from  meta-  and  parachlorbenzoic  acids  by  boiling  with 
a  solution  of  bleaching  lime,  or  by  treating  with  anti- 
mony chloride;  by  oxidation  of  dichlortoluene,  dichlor- 
benzyl  chloride,  and  dichlorbenzal  chloride  (p.  275) 
with  chromic  acid;  and  by  heating  dichlorbenzotri- 
cbloride  {p.  275)  with  water. — Colorless  needles  fusing 
at  201-202°. 

Trichlorbenzoic  acid,  C'lI^CP.CO.OH,  and  Tetra- 
chlorbemoie  acid,  C^HCISCO.OH,  are  obtained  by  heat- 
ing tri-  and  tetrachlorbenzotrichloride  (p.  275)  with 
water  to  260-280°.  Both  crystallize  in  colorlesa  nee- 
dles ;  the  former  fuses  at  163°,  the  latter  at  187°. 

Metabrombenzoic  acid,  CH'SrO*,  ie  formed  by 
heating  benzoic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  to  ISO- 
160°.-^o]orles8  needles ;  fose  at  152-153° ;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. — Parabrombenzoic  add  (Bromdraeylic 
acid),  CH^BrO,  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  para- 
bromtoluene. — Small,  colorless  needles,  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water.     Fusing  point,  251°, 

Sibrombenzoic  acid,  C^H^Bi^O'  (fusing  point, 
223-227°),     Ti-ihrombenzoic    acid,    CTl^BrK)'     (fusing 
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point,  234-235°),  and  Pentabrombemoic  add,  C'HBt^O^ 
(fusing  point,  234-235°),  are  formed  by  heating  benzoic 
acid  with  bromine  to  200°  and  over. 

Paraiodobenzoic  acid,  C'H'IO^.  Trom  paraiodo- 
toluene  by  oxidation. — Colorless  scales;  fusing  point, 
250°. 

riuorbenzoic  acid,  CIITIO.  Is  produced  by 
treating  diazoainidobenzoic  acid  with  hydrofluoric 
acid. — -Ithombic  prisma ;  fusing  point,  182°, 

Orthonitrobenzoic  acid,  C'H'(KCP)C>',  Is  obtained 
by  oxidation  of  nitrocinnamic  acid  {which  see).— Easily 
soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  2Z'2°.—MetanUrof>emoic  acid 
is  formed  by  treating  benaoic  acid  with  hot  very  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids. — Crystallizes  in  fine  needles  or  laminae, 
which  fuse  at  141-142°. — Paranitrobemoic  acid  (Nitro- 
dracylic  acid)  is  produced  bj;  the  oxidation  of  para- 
nitrotoluene. — Slightly  yellowish  colored  laminEe,  that 
fuse  at  240°.  Much  less  easily  soluble  in  water  than 
the  two  isomeric  eompouKds. 

Dinitrobenzoie  acid,  C'H'(NO^)*0^  By  continued 
heating  of  metanitrobenzoic  acid  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. — Crystallizes  from  water  in 
large,  very  thin  quadratic  plates ;  from  alcohol  in  prisms. 
Fusing  point,  204-205°.  - 

By  treating  chlor-  or  brombenzoie  acids  with  nitric 
acid,  there  are  formed  chlomitro-  and  bromnilrobenzoie 
acids.  From  metabrombenzoic  acid  are  formed  simul- 
taneously two  isomeric  modifications  a^romnilrobenzoic 
acid  (fusmg  point,  246-248°,  but  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water),  and  a-bromnitrobemoic  acid  (fusing  point,  140- 
141°,  more  easily  soluble  in  water). 

Ortho-amidobenzoic   acid  (Anthranilic  acid), 
C«IIXNH:=).CO.On.     is  formed,  when  indigo  (1  part) 
is    boiled   with  soda-ley   (10   parts,   of    1.38    specific 
gravity)  for  several  days,  finely  powdered  black  oxide 
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of  manganese  being  gradually  added,  and  the  evapo- 
rated water  being  replaced,  until  the  color  of  tbe  niaas 
bae  become  bright  yellow.  Thia  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  the  solution  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid, 
filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  sodium  anthra- 
nilate  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  salt  that 
remains  behind  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol 
is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  acetic 
acid. — It  19  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amal- 
gam on  the  bromamidobcnzoic  acids  (obtained  by  re- 
duction of  the  two  bromnitrobenzoic  acids).— Thin, 
colorless  prisms  or  laminte,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at 
144°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  yield- 
ing anilin  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

Seta'amidobenzoic  acid  is  formed  by  heating 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  metanitrobenzoic  acid  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  decomposing  the  ammonivun 
salt  thus  obtained  with  acetic  acid. — Is  obtained  more 
readily  by  gently  heating  metanitrobenzoic  acid  with 
tin  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  ac- 
tion is  over  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  an  excess 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
acidified  with  acetic  acid. — Small,  colorless  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly  in  cold.  Puses  at 
164-165°;  and  is  resolved,  by  heating  with  caustic 
pota^a,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  anilin.  Yields 
crystallizing  salts  with  bases,  as  well  as  with  acids, 

Para-amidobenzoic  acid  (Amidodracylic  acid)  is 
obtained  from  paranitrobenzoic  acid  in  the  same  way 
as  the  meta-acid. — Long,  fine,  lustrous  needle.  Fusing 
point,  186-187'^ ;  moderately  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Diamidobenzoic  acid.  CH'CKH^.CO.OH,  Is  ob- 
tained from  dinitrobcnzoic  acid  by  reduction  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid. — Almost  colorless,  long,  thin 
needles ;  fusing  point,  240° ;  not  volatile  without  de- 
composition. Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  com- 
bines with  bases  and  acids,  forming  salte. 
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A2ol)enzoic  acid,  C»H'«IIH)*  +  JH^O.  Is  formed  by 
tlie  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sodium  metanitrobenzoate,  and  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid  after  the  completion  of  the  action.— 
Amorphous,  bright  yellow  powder,  very  siightlj  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  not  volatile  without  de- 
composition. Very  stable,  bibasic  acid ;  yields  crys- 
tallizing, yellow  colored  salts,  and  ethers. — Parazohen- 
zoic  acids  (azodraeylic  acid),  C'^H'^N'O,  la  obtained 
from  paranitrobenzoic  in  the  same  way  as  aaobenzoic 
add. — Flesh-colored,  amorphous  powder  very  similar  to 
azobenzoic  acid. 

Hydra zobenzoic  acid,  C"H'^N^O*.  Is  formed,  when 
a  solution  of  iron  sulphate  is  added  to  sodium  azobeii- 
zoate,  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  aoda-ley.  The  acid  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  filtered  solution  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid. — Yellowish-white,  indistinctly 
crystalline  flocks.  Insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol.  Weak  acid.  In  aqueous  solu- 
tion, its  salts  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  are  con- 
verted into  azobenzoates.  When  heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  azobenzoic 
and  amidobenzoic  acids. — Parahydrazd>emoic  acid, 
(hydrazodracylic  acid),  C^ff^N^O.  Small,  lustrous, 
crystalline  needlea.  Is  prepared  like  hydrazobenzoic 
acid,  and  conducts  itself  like  this. 

Azoxybenzoic  acid,  CH'^N^O',  is  produced  by 
boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  metanitrobenzoic  acid, 
to  which  is  added  solid  caustic  potassa. — Microscopical 
needles  or  laminse.  Insoluble  in  water ;  difficultly  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether.     Bibasic  acid. 

Diazobenzoic  acid,  C^H*IN^CP.  Is  precipitated  as  a 
yellow,  very  unstable  mass,  when  an  alkali  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  nitric-diazobenzoic  acid. — Nitric-diazohen- 
zoie  add,  C'H^N^O.HNO',  is  thrown  down,  when  a 
current  of  nitrous  acid  is  conducted  into  meta-amido- 
benzoic  acid  dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid.  Colorless 
prisms,  very  easily  soluble  in  cold  water.    Is  decomposed 
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by  boiling  with  water,  yielding  nitrogen,  nitric  acid, 
and  meta-osybenzoic  acid.  Explodes  violently  wbon 
heated. 

Diazobenzoic-Amidobenzoic    acid,  C7H*N^0^  + 

C?H''(NH^)0^.  Is  produced  by  mixing  aqueoue  solu- 
tions of  nJtrie-diaKobenzoic  acid  and  meta-anaidobenzoic 
acid.  Can  be  prepared  most  readily  by  conducting 
nitrous  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  or  meta-amido- 
benzoie  acid,  or  by  mixing  this  solution  at  30°  with 
ethyl  nitrite,  the  acid  in  this  caae  being  thrown  down 
immediately. — Orange-yellow  crystalline  granules,  or 
small  microscopical  prisms.  Inodorous  and  tasteless. 
Almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  le  de- 
composed at  180°,  the  decomposition  being  accom- 
panied by  a  detonation.  Weak,  bibasic  acid.  The 
salts  are  easily  decomposed  in  aqueous  solution,  nitro- 
gen being  evolved.  Heated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
the  acid  is  decomposed  below  100°,  yielding  cblorben- 
zoie  acid  and  meta-amidobenzoie  acid  hydrochlorate. 
Hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  cause  an  analogous 
decomposition. 

Fara-amidobenzoic  acid  conducts  itself  like  meta- 
amidobenzoic  acid  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  and 
yields  diazo-com pounds,  which  are  isomeric  with  those 
just  described,  and  completely  analogous  to  them. 


Meta-sulpliobenzoic  acid,  CUI^SO'  = 
C'H*  ]  o™'  /-ITT  Is  formed,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  para-acid,  by  the  action  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  Denzoic  acid,  and  when  the  vapor  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  is  conducted  upon  dry  benzoic 
acid.  Separated  from  the  barium  salt,  it  forms  a  crys- 
talline, colorless,  very  deliquescent,  strongly  acid  mass. 
Very  stable  bibasic  acid.  Jlie  neutral  barium  salt, 
CH'SO'Ba,  is  very  easily  soluble;  the  acid  salt, 
(CH'SO^fBa  +  SH'O,  crystallizes  in  difficultly  soluble, 
oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
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A  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  converts  it  into  nitrosulphobemoic  acid,  0'H\NO^) 

]  orii  (ya — veil  developed  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water — which,  when  treated  with  ammonium  hydro- 
sulphide,  is  transformed  into  amtdosulphobemoic  acid, 

C«H'(HH=)j  gQs-Q^— radiating,      colorless      needles. 

"When  distilled  with  phoapliorua  chloride,  euljihoben- 
zoic  acid  yields  metachlorbenzoyl  chloride. 

Parasulphobenzoic  acid,  C'H^SO==  cm'  j  y§  qh. 
Is  formed  in  varying  quantities,  together  with  the 
preceding  compound,  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter; 
and  by  oxidizing  parasulphotoluene  with  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid  is  very 
similar  to  the  meta-acid ;  is  not,  however,  deliquescent. 
The  acid  barium  saU,{C^'SO'fBa  +  SII^^O, crystallizes 
in  long,  flat  needles,  which  are  very  difficultly  soluble 
in  water. 

Disulphobenzoic  acid,  C^H'  \  .g^^  q^j^j  Is  formed 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  phos- 
phoric anhydride  on  benzoic  acid  in  sealed  tubes,— 
Crystalline,  deliquescent  mass.  The  neutral  barium 
salt,  {C'K^'^C^fBa?  +  7IP0,  crystallizes  in  smaU,  well- 
formed  prisma. 

Thiobenzoic  acid,  C'H',CO,SH.  Is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  an  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  sulphite  and  precipitation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. — White,  radiating,  crystalline  mass.  !Fus- 
ing  point,  24°.  But  slightly  soluble  in  warm  water. 
Not  distillable  alone,  but  very  easily  with  water  va- 
por. In  ethereal  solution,  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
easily  becomes   oxidized,  forming   benzoyl    disulphide 

A  thicienzoic  add,  (>H*.C8.0H,  isomeric  with  the 
foregoing,  is  formed,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  by  the 
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oxidation  of  sulphobenzylie  aldehyde  (p.  319)— -colorless 
needles,  united  in  fascicles,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  deeompOTe  without  melting. 

Dithiobenzoic  acid,  CH'.CS.SH.  The  potassium 
salt  is  formed  by  mixine  benzotrichloride  (p.  275)  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  ot  potassium  sulphite.  The  free 
acid  is  a  heavy,  violet,  very  unstable  oil. 


Benzophenone  {Diphenylketone),  C'^H'"©  =  OTI*. 
CO.C^H",  is  formed,  together  with  benzene,  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate.  Is  also 
formed  by  heating  mereury-phenyl  (p.  272)  with  ben- 
zoyl chloride.— Colorless,  rhombic  mjisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  48°,  and 
boils  at  295.°  Hydrogen,  in  statu  nascendi,  converts  it 
into  benzhydrol  (p.  316). — Under  certain  conditions, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood,  a  second  modi- 
fication of  benzophenone  is  formed.  This  fuses  at  26- 
26.5*^,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system. 
It  is  very  easily  converted  into  the  rhombic  modi- 
fication. The  reverse  transformation  has  not  been 
observed. 

Methylbenzophenone,  C'*H'^0  =  C"H'.CO.C=H'. 
CII^  Is  formed,  together  with  benzoylbenzoie  acid, 
by  the  oxidation  of  ocnzyltoluene  with  a  mixture  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 
Colorless  oil,  of  a  weak  aromatic  odor;  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  boils  at 
307-312°.-— Yields  benzoylbenzoie  acid  (p.  322)  by 
oxidation, 

Acetophenone  (Methylphenylkctone),  OTP.CO.CH*. 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzo- 
ate and  acetate ;  and  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chlo- 
ride on  zinemcthyl.^Colorless,  large,  crystal  plates. 
Fusing  point,  14*^;  boiling  point,  198°.     Treated  with 
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chlorine  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  it  is  con- 
verted into  chloracetyl  benzene  C*H'.C0,CH^C1  (crystal- 
lino;  fusing  point,  41°;  boiling  point,  246°).  Yields 
nitrosubstitution-products  with  nitric  acid.  Hydrogen, 
in  statu  nascendi,  converts  it  into  secondary  phenyl- 
ethyl  alcohol  (p.  316).  '  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it 
into  benzoic  and  carbonic  acids. 

Ethylphenylketone,  CII'.CO.C^H''.  Is  prepared 
by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  zincetliyl. — Boil- 
ing point,  208-212°.  Insoluble  in  water.  Yields  by 
oxidation  benzoic  and  acetic  acids. 


Hippurie  acid  (Benzoylglycocol)  (711^X0^  = 
(jH'  <  ^Q  Qjj  Occurs  m  small  quantity  m  normal 

human  urine,  in  large  quantity  in  the  normal  urine  of 
graminivorous  animals.— Toluene,  benzoic  acid,  cinna- 
mic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  taken  into  the 
system,  are  converted  into  hippurie  acid  in  all  animals ; 
quinic  acid,  in  the  case  of  man  and  graminivorous 
animals,  likewise  undergoes  the  same  change, — Ob- 
tained artificially,  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  glycoeol-zine  or  glycoeol-silver  (p.  85). — To  prepare 
it,  ftesh  urine  of  horses  or  cows  is  evaporated  to  about 
one-fourth  its  volume,  and  then  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  hippurie  acid  being  thus  thrown 
down  as  a  crystalline  magma.  The  yield  varies  very 
much,  according  to  the  fodder  of  the  animals,  and  ac- 
cording as  they  have  lived  in  stalls  or  in  the  open  air. 
The  crude  acid  is  washed  out  with  cold  water,  pressed, 
digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine  water,  and 
finally  dissolved  in  it  at  boiling  temperature.  On 
cooling  it  separates  in  coloriess  needles.  Or  the  crude 
acid  18  dissolved  in  boiling  weak  soda-ley,  sodium 
hypochlorite  gradually  addea  until  the  color  is  removed, 
and  then,  when  the  solution  has  ceased  boiling,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  until  the  whole  has  an  acid 
reaction.  It  is  completely  purified  by  rocrystaliizing 
from  water. 
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Large,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  weak  taste; 
soluble  in  600  parts  of  cold  water,  much  more  readily 
in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  Pasible  without 
decomposition.  Heated  above  its  fusing  point,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  yielda  hydrocyanic  and  benzoic  acids 
and  benzonitrile. 

By  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  resolved  into 
benzoic  acid  and  glycoeol,  the  elements  of  water  being 
assimilated.  The  same  decomposition  is  effected  by 
ferments.  By  heating  with  manganese  superoxide 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  ammonia.  N'itrous  acid  converts 
it  into  bemoylglycolic  acid,  C^H'O  =  CH^  j  qq  qtt 
which  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorWs  prisms,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  alcohol. 

Monobasic  acid.  Most  of  the  hippurates,  even  the 
silver  and  lead  salts,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizablc. 

Ethyl  hippiirate,  C^IPNO^OIIS  is  produced  by 
saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  hippurie  acid  in  alcohol 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  On  the  addition  of  water, 
the  ether  subsequently  separates  as  an  oil,  which  soon 
becomes  crystalline. — It  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless 
prisms  of  a  silky  lustre,  hut  slightly  soluble  iji  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  44°;  not  volatile 
without  decomposition. 

Chlorhippurio  acid,  C^H'CraO',  and  DicMorhip- 
puric  acid,  C'H'CP;S"0*,  are  produced,  when  to  hippunc 
acid,  in  a  vessel  containing  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  pot^sium  chlorate  is  added  and  the  whole  gently 
heated.  The  former  is  oleaginous,  viscid,  uncrystal- 
line;  the  latter  crystallizes  gradually,  when  left  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  air  or  under  water.  Boiled  with  acids  or 
alkalies,  chlorhippuric  acid  yields  glycoeol  and  meta- 
chlorbenzoic  acid ; — dichlorhippurie  acid  yields  glyco- 
eol and  diehlorbenzoie  acid.  Chlorhippuric  acid  occurs 
in  the  urine  after  mctachlorbenzoic  acid  is  taken  into 
the  system. 
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Nitrohi^puric  acid,  C»H«(NC>')NO',is  formed,  when 
hippurie  aeid  ie  added  to  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  and  separates 
on  the  addition  of  water,  and  partial  neutralization  of 
the  aeid  with  sodium  carbonate, — Pine,  white  prisms 
of  a  silky  lustre ;  fuses  between  150°  and  160°  ;  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol.  Boiled  with  hydrochloric  aeid,  it  ia 
r^olved  into  glycocol  and  nitrobenzoic  acid ;  ammo- 
nium hydrosiilphide  reduces  it  to  amidohippuric  acid, 
O'H\NiI')(N0»),  which  ciystallizes  in  small,  white 
laminse,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Adds,  C8H80. 


a.  Toluic  Acids. 
CO.OH. 


CH* 


1,  Ortho-toluic  acid,  la  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
ortho-xyleue  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  is  purified  in 
the  same  way  aa  para-toluic  acid  (see  below).  Also  by 
diatilliug  potaasium  ortho-aulphotoluenate  with  potas- 
eiuiu  cyanide,  and  treating  the  cyanide  thus  formed 
with  alcoholic  potassa. — Long,  very  fine  needles ;  fus- 
ing point,  102° ;  difficultly  aoluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
in  hot  water.  "When  warmed  with  chromic  acid 
(potaeaium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid),  it  is 
burned  completely,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water. 

Calcium  ortho-toluate,  (C»H'0=)^Ca  +  2H^0,  cr>-s- 
tallizes  in  easily  soluble  needles. 


2.  Meta-toluic  acid  {Isotoluic  acid).  Ia  produced 
together  with  para-toluic  acid  by  oxidation  of  the 
xylenes  (p.  283}  contained  in  coal-tar  ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  separated  from  the  para-acid.  It  is  obtained 
in  a  pure  condition  by  the  a<3tion  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  a  solution  of  brommeta-toluie  acid. — Colorless  nee- 
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dies  ;  fusing  point,  90-93°.     Clironiic  acid  oxidizes  it, 
forming  iaophtalic  acid. 

Calcium  meta-toluate,  (C»H'0=)^Oa  +  211^0.  Hce- 
dlcs,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Brommeta-toluic  acid,  C°H"Br  j  (joOH  1^^°^^^*^ 
together  with  the  isomeric  compound,  bromparar-toluic 
acid,  when  the  mixture  of  brommeta^  and  brompara- 
xylejie,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  xylene 
from  coal-tar,  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  potassium 
bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  preparing 
the  barium  salt,  which  is  comparatively  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  water,  it  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  para- 
acid. — Grystalline  powder,  difficultly  soluble  even  in 
boiling  water,     Fusing  point,  205-206°. 


3.  Para-toluic  acid.  Is  produced  from  parabrom- 
toluene  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  from  para-xylene  or  cymene  by  boiling  for 
several  days  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (mixture  of  1  vol- 
ume nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity,  1.4  with  2-8  vol- 
umes water),  in  a  flast  connected  with  a  reversed  con- 
densing apparatus.  The  acid,  that  separates  on  cool- 
ing, stUl  contains  impurities  in  the  form  of  nitro-sub- 
stitntion-products.  In  order  to  free  it  from  these,  it  is 
suspended  in  water  and  this  distilled,  the  acid  passing 
over  with  the  vapors  ;  or  the  crude  acid  is  heated  for 
some  time  with  tin  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  undissolved  portion  crystallized  from  boiling 
water. — Fine,  colorless,  needly  crystals.  But  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  comparatively  easily  in  boiling 
water,  but  less  so'  than  benzoic  acid,  very  readily  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  176°,  and  sublimes  easily. 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  terephtalic  acid. 

Calcium  para-toluate,  (C»'H^O=)^Ca  -1-  3H=0,  crystal- 
lizes in  lustrous,  colorless  needieB,that  are  easily  soluble 
in  water. 
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b.  Mphatoluic  Add  (Fhenylacetie  Acid). 
CH'.OH^.CO.OII. 

Is  produced  by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide  (p.  276)  with 
alkaliea ;  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  mandelic 
acid ;  together  with  methyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid  by 
boiling  vulpic  acid  with  barium  hydroxide ;  by  melt- 
ing atropie  acid  with  caustic  potassa  ;  its  ethyl  ether 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  monobrombenzene  and  ethyl 
chloracetate  with  copper  to  180-200°. — Crystallizes  in 
broad,  lustrous  laminsE.  Very  similar  to  benzoic  acid. 
Fusea  at  76.6°,  and  boils  without  decomposition  at 
261-262°. — Oxidized  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  benzoic  acid. 

When  bromine  and  nitric  acid  are  allowed  to  act 
upon  alphatoluie  acid  without  the  aid  of  heat,  substi- 
tution-produeta  result  which  consist  principally  of 
members  of  the  para-series,  and  by  oxidation  yield  para^ 
brom-  or  paranitrobenzoic  acids.  Together  with  these, 
in  small  quantities,  are  formed  isomeric  compounds,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  metarseries. 

"When  mandelic  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  140-150°,  and  when  bromine  acts 
upon  heated  alphatoluie  acid,  another  class  of  substitu- 
tion-products is  formed,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acetic  acid  residue  is  replaced  (for  example :  phenyl- 
chloraeetic  acid  C«H».CHC1.CO.OH). 

3.  Acids,  C'H'«0. 

1.  Mesitylenic  acid,  C^H'IgJ'^E  (1-  ^=  ^)-  ^^ 
formed  by  oxidizing  mesitylene  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  crude  acid  is  purified  like  para-toluic  acid.— -Crystal- 
lizes from  water  in  small,  colorless  needles,  from  alco- 
hol in  large,  transparent,  monoelinate  crystals.  Almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  difficultly  in  hot  water, 
very  easily  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  166°,and  sublimes  with- 
out undergoing  decomposition. — By  further  oxidation, 
it  is  converted  into  uvitic  and  trimesic  acids.  Distilled 
with  an  excess  of  lime,  it  yields  meta-xylene. 
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Barium  mesitylate,  (C'H'0)''Ba,  crystallizes  in 
large,  lastroua  priems,  easily  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Xylylic  acid.  C*n^  I  g^Q^g  (1:2  ■.4)*  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and  car- 
bonic acid  on  monobromineta-xyleiie ;  and  together  with 
para^-xylylic  acid  by  oxidation  of  pseudo-curuene.  The 
mixture  of  acids  is  purified  by  distilling  off  with  water 
vapor,  and  heating  gently  with  tin  and'  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  the  two  acids  then  separated  by  means  of 
partial  ciystallization  of  the  calcium  salts.  Calcium 
mra-xylylate  separates  first,  and  afterward  the  xylylate. 
The  acids  are  precipitated  from  the  solutions  of  their 
salts  by  hydrochloric  acid. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  large,  transparent,  monoclinate  prisms,  from  water 
in  fine  needles.  Fiwes  at  126°.  Veiy  similar  to  mesity- 
lenicacid.  Distilled  with  lime,  it,  like  mesitylenie  acid, 
yields  metar xylene,  but  is  converted  into  xylidinic  acid 
by  further  oxidation. 

Calcium  xylylate,  {C^H«0-)'Ca  +  2H^0,  forms  large, 
hard,  transparent,  monoclinate  prisms, 

3.  Para-xylylic  acid,C^H'  {  gj^^^^j  (1:3: 4}.*  In 
regard  to  the  formation  and  prejiaration  see  Xylylic 
Acid.  Separates  from  boiling  water  in  indistmctly 
crystalliiio  Aocks,  from  alcohol  in  lanceolar  prisms,  con- 
centrically grouped.  Fusing  point,  163°.  More  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  xylylic  acid.  By  further  oxida^ 
tion  it  is  converted,  like  xylylic  acid,  into  xylidinic 
acid,  but  yields  oi-tho-xylene  by  distillation  with  lime. 

Calcium  para-xyly  late,  (C»H''(>)'Ca  +  3|H'0,  forms 
soft,  untransparent,  fascicular  crystals. 

4.  Ethyl-benzoic  acid  (Para-),  C*H'  j  qq  q^  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  acid  on 

*  The  position  of  ite  group  CO.OH  is  designated  by  1. 
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bromethyllienzene ;  and  by  oxidation  of  diethylbenzcne 
with  dilute  nitric  acid. — Colorless,  lustrous  laminse, 
similar  to  benzoic  acid.  But  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  very  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  110°.  ^Further  oxidation  con- 
verts it  into  terephtalic  acid, 

5.  Alphaxylylic  acid,  C'H*  \  fj^^  ^q  q^^  Is  pro- 
duced from  tolyl  cyanide  (p.  315)  by  boiling  with  alco- 
holic potassa.  —  Colorless,  lustrous,  broad  laminte. 
Easily  soluble  in  hot  water.     Fuses  at  42°. 

6.  HydTOcinnamic  acid  (Phenylpropionic  acid), 
C«H^CH=.CIP.CO.OH._  Is  formed  hy  the  action  _  of 
nasoent  hydrogen  (sodium-amalgam)  on  cinnamic  aeid ; 
and  by  boiling  benzene-ethyl  cyanide  (p.  285)  with  ab 
coholic  potassa.— Crystallizes  from  water  in  long,  fine 
needles.  Easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily 
than  benzoic  acid.  Fuses  at  47°,  and  boils  without 
decomposition  at  280°.— Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it, 
forming  benzoic  acid. 

7.  Hydratropic  acid,  C^H*.CH  ]  ^^q  qtt  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium-amal- 
gam) on  atropic  acid. — Colorless  liquid,  which  does  not 
congeal  at  a  low  temperature. 


4.  Acids,  C'lI'^O^. 

1.  Durylic  acid  (Cumylic  acid),  C'H^  j  §^  qH  ^^ 
obtained  by  oxidizing  durene  with  dilute  nitric  acid. — 
Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  lustrous,  hard  prisms  ;  fus- 
ing point,  149-150°.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  "When  further 
oxidized  it  is  converted  into  cumidinic  acid. 
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2.  Guminio  acid,  C'H^  \  qq  qti  Is  produced  from 
cuminol  (p.  325)  by  boiling  witb  alcoholic  potaaea  or 
by  adding  to  fusing  caustic  potassa ;  probably  aleo  by 
boiling  cuminol  with  dilute  nitric  acid.— Colorless, 
tabular  ,or  prismatic  crystals.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  very  difficultly  in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Fuses  at  113°,  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position in  long  needles.  Is  converted  into  terephtalic 
acid  when  oxidized  with  nitric  op  chromic  acids  ;  and 
yields  cumene  when  heated  with  lime, 

5.  Adds,  C"II»0=. 

Homocuminie  acid,  C*H*  \  ^ij^j  qq  qjj  Is  pro- 
duced from  eumyl  cyanide  (from  cumine  alcohol, p.  316) 
by  boiling  it  with  alcoholic  potaasa. — Small  crystals, 
fusing  at  52°. 

Dialomic  Acids. 


1.  Oxyhenzoie  Adds. 
J  OH 
1  CO.OH. 


C'H^O'  =  CH' 


The  three  isomeric  oxyaeida  corresponding  to  the 
other  substitution-products  of  benzoic  acid  are  well 
known. 

1.  Salicylic  acid  (Ortho-oxybenzoic  acid).  Is  con- 
tained iu  the  blossoms  of  Spirma  ulmaria;  and  in  the 
form  of  the  methyl  ether  in  wintei^reen  oil  {the  vola^ 
tile  oil  of  Gaultheria  procumbens).—^he  sodium  salt  is 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  phenol  and 
carbonic  anhydride  in  the  presence  of  sodium;  the 
ethyl  ether,  by  bringing  a  mixture  of  ec^ual  parts  by 
weight  of  phenol  and  chlorcarbonic  ether  (p.  222)  to- 
gether with  sodium.  It  is  produced  further  by  treat- 
ing saligenin  and  salicyloas  acid  (p.  822)  witb  oxi- 
dizing agents;  by  melting  ortho-cresol  (p.  298)  and 
salicin  (see  Glucosides)  wiui  caustic  potassa ;  by  con- 
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ducting  nitrous  acid  into  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
anthranilic  acid  (p.  330) ;  in  small  quantity,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fusing  caustic  potassa  on  phenol.—- le  prepared 
most  advantageously  by  warming  gaultheriaroil  with 
potassa-ley,  by  which  means  it  is  converted  into  methyl 
alcohol  and  potassium  salieylatc.  From  the  solution 
of  this  salt,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water 
it  is  purified. 

Colorless,  inodorous  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water ;  fusing  point,  155-156°.  Suhlimable,  when 
carefully  heated  ;  heated  rapidly  either  alone  or  with 
water,  it  is  resolved  at  220-230°  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  phenol ;  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  to  140- 
150°,  the  same  decomposition  takes  place.  Treated 
with  chromic  acid  it  undergoes  rapid  and  complete 
combustion,  yielding  .carbonic  anhydride  and  water. 
Its  solution  turns  deep  violet  when  treated  with  iron 
chloride. 

It  conducts  itself  towards  bases  as  a  monobasic  acid. 
Under  certain  circumstances  however  the  second  hy- 
drogen-atom can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  salts, 
which  are  formed  in  this  way,  however,  can,  only  with 
difficulty,  be  prepared  in  pure  condition,  and  are  decom- 
posed even  by  carbonic  acid. 

Methyl  salicylate,  C^H'  |  qq  q  qttj  By  distil- 
ling Gaultkeria  procumbens  with  water. — Colorless  oil  of 
a  pleasant  odor ;  specific  gravity,  1.197  ;  boiling  point, 
224°.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  sohible  in 
alcohol.  Combines  with  bases  in  the  cold,  forming  in- 
stable salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

Ethyl  salicylate,  C^H*  |  ^^  ^  (jj-^j  is  formed  by 

distilling  salicylic  acid  with  alcohol*  and  sulphuric 
acid.— Colorless  oil,  boiling  at  221°. 

Methylsalicylie  acid,  C^*  j  ^jq  qjj  By  heating 
2  parts  of  gaultheria-oil  with  1  part  of  potassium  hy- 
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droxide  (dissolved  in  aJcohol),  and  3-4  parts  of  methjl 
iodide  at  100-120°,  there  is  produced  the  liquid  (boil- 
ing point,  248°)  methyl  ether  of  methylsalicylic  acid, 

C°n*  ■!  pQ  Q  pTTj  which  when  boiled  with  soda-ley 
yields  sodium  methylsalieylate ;  from  the  solution  of 
this  salt  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  free  acid. — 
Large,  colorless  plates,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  fuses  at 
98.5°,  and  above  200°  is  resolved  into  anisol  (p.  291) 
and  carbonic  anhydride.  Strong  monobasic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  just  as  instable  as  the  salicylates. 

Ethylsalicylic  acid,  C^II*  |  ^  q„  Is  obtained 
ill  the  same  way  as  methylsalicylic  acid. — Crystalline 
mass ;  fusing  point,  19.5° ;  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
anhydride  and  phenol-ethylethor  at  300°. 

SO  r^TT^O 
CO  OH    ^^  produced 
by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  B'alicylic  acid  or 
salicylates. — Colorless,  fine  prisms. 

Salicylamide  (Salicylamic  acid),  CH'NO'  = 
C^H'  -j  pQ  -M-TT3  (isomeric  with  the  amidobenzoic  acids) 
is  produced  by  continued  action  of  ammonia  on  gaul- 
theria  oil,  and  by  heating  ammonium  salicylate.— 3*ale 
yellow,  crystalline  laminse,  difficultly  soluble  in  water ; 
fusing  point,  142°  ;  suhlimable. 

When  salicylic  acid  ia  distilled  with  phosphorus 
chloride,  orthochlorbenzoyl  chloride  (p.  328)  is  pro- 
duced.— Dry  chlorine  tranforms  it,  according  as  sali- 
cylic acid  or  chlorine  is  in  excess,  into  ehlorsalicylic  acid, 
C'H'CIO',  or  dicUorsalieylic  acid,  0^*01=0* ;  Iromine 
also  forms  brom-  or  dibromsalicylie  acid  ;  iodine  in  alka- 
line solution  or  in  aqueous  solution  in  the  presence  of 
iodic  acid  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  iodo-,  diiodo- 
and  tniodosalicylic  acids,  which  are  difficult  of  separa- 
tion.    All  these  acids  crystallize  well,  and  are    but 
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slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol. 
when  distilled,  (best  when  previously  mixed  with  sand 
and  baryta),  they  are  decomposed  like  salicylic  acid, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  substitution-products 
of  phenola.  By  the  action  of  vapors  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  and  subsequent  treatment  with  water,  it  is 
converted  into  sidphosalicylic  acid,  a'H3(0H)  j  qq  qh 

Nitrosalicylic  acid  (AniUc  acid),  C'H'(NO=)0',_  is 
formed  by  treating  salicylic  acid,  indigo,  or  salicin  with 
nitric  acid. — ^Keedly  crystals,  very  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
"When  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  picric 
acid. 

AmidosalicyUc  acid,  CaiXNH)'©^  = 
C*II^(NH=)  j  f^f.  ^-.TT  Is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
nitrosalicylic  acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. — 
Needles  of  the  lustre  of  satin.  Insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  difBcultlj  soluble  in  hot  water.  Combines 
with  bases  and  acids.  Easily  decomposable.  At  a  high 
temperature  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
iaoamidophenol  (p.  294). 


2.  Oxybenzoic  acid  (Metaroxybenzoic  acid), 
C°H'  I  pQ  Q-fT  Is  produced  by  conducting  nitrous 
acid  into  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  amidobcnzoic 
acid ;  by  boiling  nitric-diazobenzoic  acid  (p.  332)  with 
water;  and  by  melting  metachlor-,metaioao-,  metasul- 
phobenzoic  acids,  and  raeta-cresol  with  caustic  potassa. 
— Crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  small  quadratic 
plates,  or  large  verrucose  crystals,  without  water  of 
crystallization.  But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water.  Fuses  at  200°,  and  is  de- 
1  only  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
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Ethyl   oxybenzoate,    C^H*  j  ^q  qjj 


Colorless 

;  fusing  point,  72°  ;  boiling  point,  282°;  almost 

insoluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling 

water.     Treated  with  cold,  concentrated  soda-ley,  it 

yields  a  colorless,  crystailinc,  easily   soluble   sodium 

J  /1BTTJ  (  ONa 
compound  OTPJ^.Q_Q,.,jj,_ 


Methyloxybenzoie    acid,    C^H*  |  ^q  qjj 


The 


potassium  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  one  molecule 
oxybenzoic  acid  with  two  molecules  potassium  hydrox- 
ide and  two  molecules  methyl  iodide  to  140°,  and  de- 
composing the  ether  thus  formed  by  means  of  potassa- 
ley.  The  sodium  salt  is  formed  by  tbe  simultaneous 
action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  the 
methyl  ether  of  monobromphenol. — The  acid,  precipi- 
tated from  these  salts  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
crystallizes  in  long,  colorless  needles.  But  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  95°,  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position. 


Ethyloxybenzoic  acid,  C^H' 
needles;  fusing  point,  137°. 

Acetyloxybenzoic  acid,  CH*  j 

crystals ;  fusing  point,  127°, 


O.C=H» 
CO.OII. 


Colorless 


O.C^IPO 
CO.OH. 


3.  Para-oxybenzoic  acid,  OH*  j  ^-.q  qjj  Is  pro- 
duced by  conducting  nitrous  acid  into  a  boiling,  very 
dilute,  aqueous  solution  of  para-amidobenzoic  acid ;  and 
by  fusing  anisic  acid,  paraiodo-,  and  parasulphobehzoie 
acids,  para-cresol,  phloretie  acid,  amidohydrocinnamic 
acid,  and  a  number  of  resins  (gum-benzoin,  aloes, 
dragon's  blood,  acaroid)  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
Is  much  more  easily  soluble  in  cold  water  than  sali- 
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cylie  acid,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  aleoliol. 
Fuses  at  210°,  but  decomposes  partially  even  at  this 
temperature,  forming  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenol. 
Its  solution  gives  a  yellow,  amorphous  precipitate  with 
iron  chloride,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.- — ■ 
Treated  with  phosphorus  chloride  it  yields  parachlor- 
benzoyl  chloride. 

Methyl  para-oxybenzoate,  C^H*]  coOCH*  ^^ 
obtained  by  heating  equal  molecules  of  paraoxy benzoic 
acid,  potassium  hydrate,  and  methyl  iodide  to  120°. — 
Crystallizes  from  ether  in  large  tablets;  fuses  at  17°, 
and  boils  at  283°, 

Ethyl  para-oxybenzoate,  C*H*|  qo  0(711'  '^ 
prepared  like  the  methyl  ether. — Colorless,  crystalline 
mass;  fuses  at  113°,  and  boils  at  297°;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  soda- 
ley  it  yields  a  solid,  easily  soluble  sodium  compound. 

Methylpara-oxybenzoic  acid  {Anisic  acid), 

C^HW  _  u^ll*  ]  pQ  QTT     la  obtained  from  paraoxy- 

benzoic  acid  in  the  same  way  as  methyloxybenzoic 
acid  from  oxybenzoic  acid.  Is  further  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  anisic  aldehyde  and  anethol  (cf.  p.  324) 
with  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  by  the  oxidation  of 
paraeresol-methylether  (p.  299)  with  potassium  bi- 
chromate and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Large,  colorless 
prisms.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
m  alcohol ;  fuses  at  175° ;  sublimes ;  its  salts  are  almost 
all  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  well. — Heated  with 
hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acids  it  yields  paraoxyben- 
zoic  acid  and  methyl  iodide  or  chloride.  Fusing 
potassium  hydroxide  converts  it  into  paraoxybenzoic 
acid.  Heated  with  lime  or  baryta  it  is  resolved  into 
anisol  (p.  291)  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
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Ghloranisic  acid,  C^H'CIO,  ie  produced  by  conduct- 
ing chlorine  into  melted  anisic  acid. — Small,  colorless 
prisms;  fuae  at  180°;  eublimable;  insoluble  in  water, 
Bolnble  in  alcohol, — Bromanisic  acid  and  iodanisic  acid 
are  very  similar  to  the  chlorinated  acid.  Distilled 
with  baryta,  they  yield  substitution-products  of  anisol. 

Nitroanisic  acid,  C»ir(HO)0,  is  formed  when 
anisic  acid,  or  the  oils  which  anisic  acid  yields  by 
oxidation,  are  boiled  with  nitric  acid  until  completely 
dissolved. — Small,  lustrous  prisms,  that  fuse  at  175— 
180°,  and  are  volatile  only  with  partial  decomposition. 
But  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  easily 
in  hot  alcohol.  Treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  it  is  converted  into 

Amidoanisic  acid,  CTIXNH')0'  = 
C*H^(KH^)  ]  pj-)  QTT       Crystallizes    from    alcohol    in 

short,  four-aided  prisms.  Difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  hot  alcohol ;  fuses  at  180° ;  not  volatile  with- 
out decomposition.  Combines  with  bases  and  acids, 
forming  salts. 

i  O.C^H" 
\  CO.OII,  " 

tained  from  paraoxybenzoic  acid  and  paracresol-ethyl- 
ether  in  the  same  way  as  anisic  acid. — Colorless  nee- 
dles ;  very  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  JTusea 
at  195°,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

Chlorparaoxybenzoic  acid,  C^PCIO^,  lodo-,  and 
Diiodoparaoxybenzoic  acids,  are  crystallizing  acids, 
which  are  prepared  like  the  aubstitution-produets  of 
salicylic  acid. 

Nitroparaoxybenzoic  acid,  CTI^NO')(>,  is  formed 
by  treating  paraoxybenzoic  acid  with  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Small,  ilesh-colored  crystals.  Treated  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  reduced,  forming  amido- 
paraoxybenzoicadd,ClI%T^B?)Cfi=Om%-^m)  j  §o  Oil 
80 
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which  crystallizes  in  easily  decomposable  needles  with 
one  and  a  half  moleclues  water  of  crystallization. 

Tyrosin,  CH"NO'  (perhaps  ethylamidoparaoxyben- 
zoic  aeid=C«H'(NirC^H»){  pQQjj)  Is  produced, 
together  with  leucine  (p.  98)  and  other  products,  hy 
continued  boiling  of  albuminous  substances,  horn,  etc., 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
fusing  them  with  potassium  hydroxide.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  living  organism,  particularly  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  organism.  It  is  prepared  moat  advan- 
tageously from  horn,  which,  in  the  form  of  shavings, 
is  kept  boiling,  for  about  sixteen  hours,  with  double 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  times  its 
volume  of  water.  During  the  boiling  the  evaporated 
water  is  replaced,  the  original  volume  being  retained. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned  the  liquid  is  neutral- 
ized with  milk  of  lime.  The  filtered  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  half  its  volume,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  after  filtering,  mixed  with  enough  white 
lead  to  form  a  thin  pasty  mass.  The  solution,  which 
contains  the  tyrosin,  in  the  form  of  the  lead  salt,  is 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  evaporating 
the  filtrate  from  lead  sulphide,  the  tyrosin  crystallizes 
out,  and  can  he  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by 
repeated  recrystallization.  Leucine  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor. 

Colorless,  long,  fragile,  usually  radiating  prisms; 
very  slightly  soluble  m  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  ether. — Combines  with  bases  and 
acids.  —  "When  heated  alone,  it  is  decomposed  and 
yields  phenol  and  other  compounds.  "When  fused  with 
caustic  potassa  it  yields  paraoxybenzoic  and  acetic 
acids  and  ammonia. — Dilute  nitric  acid  (4  parts  water 
and  4  parts  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  1  part  tyrosin) 
converts  it,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  into  uitrotyrosin 
nitrate,  a  crystallizing  substance,  from  the  solution  of 
which  nitrotyrosin  C°H"*(N"0^}N(>  may  he  precipitated 
by  ammonia.     It  crystallizes  in  thin,  pale-yellow  nee- 
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dlee,  wliich  are  very  elightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
also  unites  with  bases  and  acids. — "When  a  mixture  of 
tyrosin  with  nitric  acid  k  evaporated  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature,  dinitroty rosin,  0'H'{N'0^)^NO',  ia 
formed.  This  crystallizes  in  goldeu-yellow  laminse. 
Simultaneouely  with  these  two  compounds,  a  red  color- 
ing matter  (erythrosin)  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  tyrosin. — When  heated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  tyrosin  yields  several  sulpho- 
acids,  the  soluble  salts  of  which  are  colored  a  beautiful 
violet  by  iron  chloride. 

2.  Adds,  C»H*a\ 

a.  Oxyiolaic  Acids  (Cresotie  Aeids). 
(OH 
C^HM  CH» 
(  CO.OH. 

Three  acids  of  this  composition  are  known.  They  are 
formed,  like  salicylic  acid,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  the  three  modifi- 
cations of  cresol  {p.  298). 

a-Cresotic  acid.  From  para-creeol.  Long,  colorless 
needles;  fusing  point,  147-150°. 

S-Cresotic  acid.  From  ortho-cresol.  Long,  color- 
less needles ;  fusing  point,  114°. 

T-Cresotic  acid.  From  mefca-cresol.  Needles; 
fusing  point,  168-173°. 

The  solutions  of  all  three  acids  are  colored  violet  by 
iron  chloride, 

b.  Oxymethylphenylformic  Add. 


WJien  parar-toluic  acid  is  treated  with  bromine  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  an  acid  C^H''  ]  pQ  |-,t^  is  produced, 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  condition. 
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When  this  acid  is  boiled  with  baiyta  water,  it  yields 
barium  bromide  and  the  barium  salt  of  oxymethyl- 
phenylformic  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  throws  down 
the  free  acid  from  the  solution  thus  obtained. — Flat 
needles ;  fusing  point,  176°.  Moderately  easily  soluble 
in  water,  particularly  in  hot  water, 

c.  Mandelic  Acid  {PhenylglycoUe  Acid). 

Is  formed  when  a  solution  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
containing  hydrocyanic  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acids, 
is  heated  for  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours  in  a  flask  con- 
nected with  an  inverted  condensing  apparatus,  and  the 
solution  then  evaporated.  It  is  also  formed  by  beating 
amygdalin  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
di8S(3ving  it  in  ether,  it  may  be  separated  from  the 
sal  ammoniac,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time.— 
Crystallizes  in  prisms  or  plates,  E^ily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  alone,  it  yields  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  a  resin.  Oxidizing  agents 
convert  it  into  benzoic  acid,  Hydriodic  acid  reduces 
it,  forming  alphatoluic  acid ;  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromic  acids  it  yields  water  and  ehhr-  and 
bromalphaioluic  acids  (p.  340). 

3.  Acids,  C'H'°0'. 

(OH 
1.  Oxymesitylenic  acid,  C^IP  I  (GlPf       Is  pro- 

(  CO,OH. 
duced  by  heating  potassium  sulphomesitylenate  with 
potassium  hydroxide  to  240-250°, — Colorless,  fine  nee- 
dles, of  a  silky  lustre.  Fusing  point,  176°.  Almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  difficultly  in  boiling  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  of 
the  free  acid  and  its  salts  is  colored  deep  blue  by  iron 
chloride.  "When  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  to 
a  high  temperature,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  solid  xylenol  (p.  299). 
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(Oil 

2.  Phloretic    acid,    C^U*  <  (CIP)^        Is    formed, 

(  CO.OH. 
together  with  phlorogluem  (p.  311),  by  evaporating 
phloretiu  with  potassa-ley.  Potassium  phloretate  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  meaus  of  alcohol,  pre- 
cipitated from  this  solution  by  ether,  and  after  dis- 
solving in  water,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. — 
Long,  brittle,  colorless  prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Fuses  at  128-130°,  and  when  heated  with  baryta,  is 
decomposed  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phlorol  (p, 
300).    Its  solution  is  colored  green  by  iron  chloride. 

(Oil 

3.  Alorcic  acid,  C^ff  \  {OWf     In  small  quantity, 

(  CO.OH. 
together  with  orcin  and  paraoxybeuzoic  acid,  in  the 
prepai-ation  of  orcin  from  aloes.— Fine,  brittle  needles; 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling 
water,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fusing  caustic  potassa 
converts  it  into  orcin  and  acetic  acid. 

4.  Melilotic  acid  (Hydrocoumaric  acid), 

^^'  j  CH^  CH"  CO  OH  ■'■^  contained  in  common  meli- 
lot  {Melilotus  officinalis),  in  the  leaves  of  Faham,  some- 
times in  combination  with  coumarin,  sometimes  free ; 
and  is  produced  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
coumarin  with  sodium-amalgam. — Large,  colorless,  lan- 
eeolar  crystals.  Very  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  moderately  easily  in  cold  water  (in 
20  parts  of  18°).  Fuses  at  82°.  Its  solution  is  colored 
bluish  for  the  moment  by  iron  chloride.  Heated  alone 
it  is  resolved  into  water  and  its  anhydride,  C'H^,  a 
substance  that  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  fuses  at 
25°,  and  boils  at  272°.  Fusing  potassium  hydroxide 
decomposes  it,  yielding  acetic  and  salicylic  acids,  the 
action  being  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  hydro- 

fen. — ^Its  salts,  when  carefully  heated,  yield  the  auhy- 
ride,  when  more  strongly  heated,  phenol. 
30* 
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5.  Hydroparaeoumaric  acid, 

C^H^  j  QTTj  pxTj  pQ  Q-iT  Is  formed  from  paraconniaric 
acid  by  treating  it  with  sodium-amalgam;  and  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  a«id  on  amidohydroeinnamic  acid. — 
Small,  well-formed,  monoclinate  crystals ;  easily  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  fuses  at  125°. 

6.  Tropic  acid  {Phenylsareolactic  acid), 

C^II'.CH  }  j~,Q  Att      Is  foi-med  by  heating  atropin  (see 

Alkaloids)  for  several  hours  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  to  120-130°. — Fine,  colorless,  prismatic  crystals. 
Moderately  easily  soluble  in  water  (in  49  parts  at  14.5°), 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  117-118°. 
"When  heated  higher  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with 
barium  hydroxide,  it  is  converted  into  atropic  and 
isatropie  acids,  at  the  same  time  giving  up  water. 

7.  PhenyUactic  acid,  C=H'.CH=.Cn  j  qqq-j^      Is 

produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  in  a  cold 
solution  of  phenylchlor-  or  phenylhromlactic  acid, — 
Pointed  needles,  united  in  hemispherical  groups.  Ex- 
ceedingly easily  soluble  in  hot  water ;  fuses  at  93-94° ; 
when  heated  to  180°,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and 
cinnamic  acid ;  and  when  its  solution  is  mixed  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  substitution-products  of  hydro- 
cinnamie  acid  (p.  342), 

Phenylehlorlactic  acid,  C^II'C10=  = 
C^H'.C^H^Cl  \  QQ  QTT  The  sodium  salt  is  produced, 
when  chlorine  gas  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of  equal 
molecules  of  cinnamic  acid  and  sodium  carbonate,  un- 
til a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  tested,  bleaches  vege- 
table colors.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  acid  then 
extracted  by  shaking  with  ether.-— Crystallizes  from 
water  in  fine,  hexagonal  laminse  with  one  molecule  of 
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water  of  crystallization.  Soluble  in  hot  water  in  almost 
every  proportion.  Fusee  at  70-80°  while  still  contain- 
ing water;  in  an  anhydrous  condition  at  104°. 

Phenylbromlactie  acid,  OTI'BrO.  Is  obtained 
from  cinnamic  acid  dibromide,  by  boiling  with  water. 
— ^Very  similar  to  the  chlorinated  acid.  Puses  in  an 
anhydrous  condition  at  125°, 

4.  Acids,  C"n"0^ 

rOH 

Thymotic  acid,  O^HM  Qjjp  Is    formed    from 

_  LCO.OII. 
thymol  (p.  300)  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium 
and  carbonic  anhydride, — Long,  fine  needles ;  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  water;  fuses  at  120°,  and  is  sub- 
limable  without  decomposition.  The  solutions  of  the 
acid  and  those  of  its  salts,  particularly  that  of  the 
ammonium  salt,  turn  a  beautiful  blue  when  warmed 
with  iron  chloride.  When  the  potassium  salt  ie  heated 
with  phosphorus  chloride,  or  when  the  free  acid  is 
heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  a  substance  called 
fhpnotide,  C"H'^0%  is  produced.  This  crystallizes  well, 
and  fuses  at  187°. 


c.  Monobasic,  Trialomic  Adds. 

1,  Dioxybenzoia  acids. 

U 11  u-  -  o  i±  I  CO.OH. 

Three  isomeric  acids  of  this  composition  are  posi- 
tively known, 

1.  Oxysalicylic  acid.  Is  produced  when  a  solu- 
tion of  monoiodosalicylic  acid  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated potassa-lcy  until  on  acidifying  no  precipitate 
is  formed.  It  may  now  be  extracted  from  the  acidified 
solution  by  agitating  with  ether. — Lustrous  needJes; 
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moderately  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (in  58  parts 
at  21°),  easily  Boluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ; 
contains  no  water  of  crystallization ;  fuses  at  183°,  and 
is  decomposed  at  210-212°  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  a  mixture  of  hydroquinone  and  pyrocatechin. 
Iron  chloride  turns  its  solution  deep  blue,  which  be- 
comes blood-red  on  a  eubsoqucut  addition  of  a  little 
ammonia.  The  salts  are  very  unstable,  and  are  decom- 
posed, when  left  in  aqueous  solution  in  contact  witb 
the  air. 

2.  Frotocatechuic  acid.  Is  formed  by  the  action 
of  melting  caustic  potassa  on  iodoparaoxy benzoic  acid, 
bromanisic  acid,  para^  and  ortho-cresolsulphuric  acids, 
piperic  acid,  catechin  and  a  great  many  resins  (guaia- 
cum,  gum-benzoin,  dragonsmood,  assaf(etida,  myrrh, 
acaroid,  etc) ;  the  production  from  resins  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  paraoxybenzoie  acid. — 
Crystallizes  from  water  in  colorless  laminse  or  needles 
with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization.  Diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water, 
in  alcohol,  and  ether.  Fuses  at  199°,  and  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature  into  carbonic  anhydride  and 
pyrocatechin.  Its  solution  is  turned  dark  green  by 
iron  chloride ;  this  color  changes  to  a  beautiful  blue  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  the  addition  of  more  of  the  latter 
solution  giving  rise  to  a  dark  red.  The  solutions  of  its 
salts  turn  violet  on  the  addition  of  salts  of  iron  sub- 
oxide.— 'When  mixed  with  bromine  it  is  converted  into 
monohromprotocaieehuic  aeid,  C'H*BrO*,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  rhombic  needles, 

Dimethyl-protocatecliuic  acid,  CTIN  (^oqh 
Is  obtained  by  heating  1  part  of  protocatechuic  acid,  4 
parts  of  methyl  iodide,  and  1  part  of  potassium  hydrox- 
ide with  methyl  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  at  140°  about 
three  hours.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  boiled  with 
caustic  soda;  and  the  acid  precipitated  by  means  of  sul- 
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phurie  acid. — Fine  lustrous  needles  ;  gives  no  reaction 
with  iron  chloride  ;  fusing  point,  170-171°. 

Diethyl- protocatechuic   acid,  C'H*  \  qq  qh 

prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  acid,  forma 
luatroua,  white  needles,  which  give  no  reaction  with 
iron  chloride,  and  fuse  at  149°. 

Piperouylic    acid   (Methylen- protocatechuic 

acid),  Cli^  <  0'  Is  produced  by  further  oxidation 

(  CO.OH. 
of  piperonal  (p.  324)  by  means  of  fiotaaaium  hyperman- 

fanate;  and  boiling  piperonal  with  alcoholic  potassa. 
3  prepared  artificially  by  heating  protocatechuic  acid, 
methylene  iodide,  and  potassium  hydroxide  together  in 
sealed  tubes ;  boiling  the  product  with  potaesa^ley,  and 
acidifying  the  solution. — Colorless  needles;  fusing  point, 
228° ;  suhlimahle  without  decomposition ;  insohihle  in 
cold  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  more  eaaily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  Monobasic 
acid.  When  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  resolved  into  earbon  and  protocatechuic  acid. 

( "^^r^H^ 
Ethylene-protocatechuic  acid,  C^HM  0-^^ 

(  CO.Oll, 
is  prepared  by  heating  protocatechuic  acid,  ethylene 
bromide,  and  potassium  hydroxide  together,  and  treat- 
ing the  mass  thus  obtained  as  in  the  previous  case. 
This  acid  resembles  the  preceding  one. 

A  substance  called  carbohydroquinonic  acid,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  quinie  acid  (p.  361) ;  and  by  fusing  quinic  acid 
with  cauBtie  potassa,  is  in  all  probability  identical  with 
protocatechuic  acid. 

8.  Dioxybenzoic  acid.  Obtained  by  fusing  the 
potassium  salt  of  disulphobenzoie  acid  (p.  334)  with 
caustic  potassa,— Crystallizes  fromwaterwith  1|  mole- 
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culea  water  of  crystallization ;  fusing  point  above  220° ; 
gives  no  reaction  with  iron  chloride. 


2.  Orsellic  Acid. 


UOKf 


(  CO.OH. 

Is  formed  by  boiling  erythrin  with  baryta-water  and 
by  heating  a  neutral  solution  of  lecanoric  acid  in  linic- 
water.^Colorleas  priams,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  fuses  at  176°,  undergoing  decomposition  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  orcin  (p.  807).  Its  solution  is 
turned  purple  by  iron  chloride. 

Erythrin  (Erythrite  bioraellate),  C=»IP'0"  = 
C*H''(C''H'O/0^  Is  contained  in  tlie  liehen  Moccella 
fueiformis,  wliich  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
archil  (p.  308).  It  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
means  of  cold  milk  of  lime.  The  solution  is  deeora- 
poaed  rapidly  with  carbonic  acid;  and  the  erythrin  ex- 
tracted from  the  precipitate  with  alcohol. — Crystalline, 
globular  niaas  with  IJ  molecule  water  of  eryatalH- 
zation.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  difficultly  so- 
luble in  hot  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When 
boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water  or  baryta,  it  is  de- 
composed into  orsellic  acid  and  pieroerylhrin  (erythrite 
monorsellate),  C^H'^O'  -f-  H'O,  which  forms  colorless, 
bitter  tasting  crystals,  that  are  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. — By  continued  boiling  of  erythrin  with 
baryta  there  are  formed  carbonic  acid,  orcin,  and 
erythrite  (p.  180). 

Lecanoric  acid  (Diorsellic  acid),  C'^1I"0^  +  IPO. 
Occurs  in  several  lichens,  belonging  to  the  genera  Hoc- 
cella,  Lecanora,  and  Variolaria.  It  can  be  extracted 
from  these  by  means  of  ether  or  milk  of  lime,  and  is 
then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.^Crystallizes 
from  alcohol  and  ether  in  colorless  prisms ;  almost  in- 
soluble in  water.  Dissolved  in  lime  or  ba;ryta  water 
and  boiled,  it  is  at  fii-st  converted  into  orsellic  acid;  by 
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continued  boiling,  into  carbonic  acid  and  orcin,  Wben 
its  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  ethyl  oreellate,  a  crys- 
talline body,  is  produced. 

3.  Adds,  C^IT'^O'  =  C"IP  j  §^^^jj 

1.  Veratric  acid,  C>H'"0^  Is  contained  in  eabadilla- 
seeds  (from  Veratrum  sabadilla).  To  prepare  it,  the 
powdered  seeds  are  exhausted  with  alcohol  and  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  the  extract  mixed  with  lime,  filtered 
and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  filtrate.  Teratrin 
(see  Alkaloids)  separates,  and  from  the  filtered  solution, 
which  contains  calcium  veratrate,  the  free  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
recrystallization  from  alcohol  it  is  purified. 

Colorless  prison ;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol ;  fusible,  and 
when  carefully  heated,  subliraable. — Gently  warmed 
with  an  excess  of  baryta  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid  and  veratro!  (p.  310). 

2.  Eyeminic  acid,  C^H'"0.  In  the  lichen  Evernia 
prunastri  there  occurs  an  acid,  evernic  acid,  C'H'^O', 
that  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  prisms  and  is  very 
similar  to  lecanoric  acid.  This  can  be  extracted  fram 
the  lichen  by  milk  of  lime  and  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  This  acid  is 
resolved  into  orsellic  acid  (p.  358,  or  its  decomposition- 
products,  orcin  and  carbonic  acid)  and  everninie  acid 
when  boiled  with  alkalies  or  baryta-water. — ^Fine, 
colorless  crystals,  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid,  al- 
most insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
in  alcohol,  and  ether;  fuses  at  157°.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  colored  violet  by  iron  chloride. 

3.  TJmbellic  acid,  C'lI'^O^  la  produced  by  heat- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  of  umbellil'erone  (p.  307)  with 
sodium-amalgam.— Colorless,  granular  crystals;  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  fuses  below  125°,  but  suffers  partial  decom- 
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position  even  at  this  temperature ;  its  solution  reduces 
an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  and  an  ammoniaeal  solu- 
tion of  silver ;  and  gives  a  green  reaction  with  iron 
chloride.  It  is  decomposed  in  alkaline  solution  in  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

4.  HydrocaflFeic  acid,  CTI'"OS  Is  produced  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  hot  solution  of  eaf- 
feie  acid. — Colorless,  rhombic  crystals ;  easily  soluble 
in  water;  the  aqueous  solution  is  colored  an  intense 
green  by  iron  chloride,  this  turning  to  a  cherry-color 
on  the  subsequent  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its 
salts  are  amorphous,  decompose  readily  in  a  moist  con- 
dition in  contact  with  the  air,  and  reduce  solutions  of 
copper  and  silver. 

d.  Monobasic,  Telralomic  Acids. 


Occurrence.  In  gallnuts,  in  mango  kernels,  in  divi- 
divi  (fruit  of  Cmsal-pina  coriaria),  in  tea,  in  the  bark  of 
the  root  of  the  pomegranate  tree,  and  in  several  other 
plants. 

Formation  and  preparation.  From  gallotannic  acid 
by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  and  by  keep- 
ing the  solution  in  contact  with  the  air;  by  heating 
diiodosalicylic  acid  with  an  excess  of  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate at  140-160° ;  and  also  probably  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  broniprotocatechuic  acid  (p.  356)  in  an 
excess  of  potaasa-ley. 

Properties.  Crystallizes  from  water  in  fine  prisms  of 
a  silky  lustre  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ;  soluble  in  100  parts  cold,  in  3  parts  of  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol ;  fuses  by  about  200°,  and  is 
r^olved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrogallol  (p.  310) 
at  210-220°.  The  aqueous  solution  reduces  solutions  of  . 
gold  and  silver,  throwing  down  the  metals,  and  yields 
a  blue-black  precipitate  with  iron  chloride.     Its  salts 
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do  not  undergo  change,  when  in  a  dry  condition  or 
■when  in  acid  solution  in  contact  with  the  air,  but, 
when  contained  in  alkaline  solution,  they  absorb  oxy- 
gen rapidly  and  decompose.  Heated  with  phosphorus 
oxichloride  to  120°,  it  is  converted  into  an  amorphous 
body,  digalUc  acid,  C"H'*0*,  which  is  reconverted  into 
gallic  acid  when  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Mono-   and  Dibromgallic  acids,  C'H'BiO*  and 

CTI^Br^O,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  gal- 
lic acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Both  compounds 
consist  of  colorless  crystals,  which  are  but  slightly  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  are  not  sublimable. 

Ru%allic  acid,  CH^O  -l-  IPO,  is  formed  by  the 
slow  heating  of  gallic  acid  (1  part)  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (4  parts)  to  140° ;  and  separates  in  red- 
dish-brown, granulai'  crystals,  when  the  mass  is  subse- 
quently diluted  with  water.— Small,  lustrous  crystals ; 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  120°,  and  sublimes 
at  a  higher  temperature  in  the  form  of  cinnabar-red 
prisms.-— Soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  a  red  solution, 
which  is  decomposed  if  air  is  allowed  to  have  access 
to  it;  when  treated  with  baryta-water,  it  becomes 
indigo-blue  without  dissolving.  Materials  mordanted 
with  alumina  salts  are  colored  a  beautiful  red  by  it. — 
Fused  witli  potassium  hydroxide  it  yields  carbonic 
acid  and  a  substance  called  oxyquinone,  C^H^O,  which 
crystallizes  in  straw-colored  needles. 


The  following  acid  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding acids: — 

duinic  acid,  C'H'^0^  Occurs  principally  in  cin- 
chona barks  (also  in  the  false  Cinchona  nov<i)',  farther, 
in  the  bilberry  plant,  in  coftee-beans,  in  Galium  mol- 
lugo,  and  probably  in  small  quantity  in  a  great  many 
other  plants.— Is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  preparation  of  quinine.  The  extract,  obtained 
31 
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from  the  broken-up  bark,  with  water  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  alkaloids.  The  filtered  solution,  on 
being  evaporated,  leaves  calcium  quinate  behind,  and 
this  may  be  purified  by  recryatallization,  and  then 
decomposed  by  oxalic  acid. 

Transparent,  colorless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Easily 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  slightly  in  absolute  alcohol ; 
fuses  at  162°,  and,  when  heated  above  its  fusing  point, 
yields  hydroquinone,  pyrocatechin,  benzoic  acid,  phe- 
nol, and  other  products.  Oxidizing  agents  (manganese 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid)  resolve  it  into  quinone 
(p.  301),  carbonic  anhydride,  and  formic  acid.  Heated 
with  concentrated  hydriodie  acid,  it  is  reduced  to 
benzoic  acid.  When  quinic  acid  is  taken  into  the 
system  of  man  or  graminivorous  animals,  it  is  con- 
verted into  hippuric  acid. 

Monobasic  acid.     All  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  quinate,  (C'_H"0«)=Ca  +  lOlI^O,  forms 
large,  easily  soluble  rhombic  crystals,  that  efSoresce  in 
contact  with  the  air.     Is  contained  in  cinchona  barks. 


e.  Bibasic  Acids. 
1.  Bemtnedicarbonic  Acids. 


(  CO.OH 
CO.OH. 


1.  Phtalic  acid  (Ortho-phtalic  acid)  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  and  several  of  its  deriva- 
tives ;  also  of  alizarin  and  purpurin  with  nitric  acid  or 
black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Is  also 
formed  by  treating  benzene  or  benzoic  acid  with  black 
oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid. — Colorless 
laminae,  or  short,  thick  prisms;  diffieiiltly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  fuses  at  182°,  and  when  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  phtalic  anhy- 
dride, C^H'O',  a  substance  that  crystallizes  in  long 
lustrous    needles;    fusing    point,  127-128°.— Heated 
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with  an  excess  of  potassa  or  lime,  it  breaks  up  into 
benzene  and  carbonic  acid ;  when  1  molecule  of  its 
calcium  salt  is  heated  with  1  molecule  calcium 
hydroxide  at  330-350°,  calcium  benzoate  is  the  result. 
When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  undergoes  the 
same  change.  With  phosphorus  chloride  it  yields 
fhtalyl  chloride  C'H*(C0.C1)=,  a  light-yellow  li(iuid,  boil- 
ing at  270°. 

Barium  phtalate,  C^I*0'Ba,  forms  small  laminje, 
which  are  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  phtalate  are  colorless  liquids. 

Dichlorphtalic  acid,  OH=CP(C0.0H)^,  is  prepared 
by  boiling  diehlornaphthalene  tetrachloride  (which  see) 
with  ordinary  nitric  acid. — Slightly  yellowish  colored, 
thick,  intertangled  prisms;  fusing  point,  183-185°; 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  hot  water. 

Tetrachlorphtalic  acid,  C'Cl*{CO.OHf ,  is  obtained 
by  heating  pentachlornaphthalene  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  to  180-200°. — Colorless  lamina!,  or  hard,  titick 
plates;  fuses  at  260°,  at  the  same  time  breaking  up 
into  water  and  anhydride. 

Monobromphtalic  acid,  C^H»Br{CO.Onf.  By 
heating  phtalic  acid,  for  a  long  time,  with  an  excess  of 
bromine  and  water  at  180-200°, — "White,  crystalline 
powder;  fusing  point,  136-138°;  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Nitrophtalie  acid,  C«H'{N(>)(CO.OIIf .  By  digest- 
ing phtalic  acid  with  nitric-sulphuric  acid. — Pale  yel- 
low prisms;  fusing  point,  208-210°;  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  meta-amidobcn- 
zoic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  being  given  off. 

Hydrophtalic  acid,  C^H'O'.  Is  produced  by  con- 
tinued action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  cold  solution  ot 
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1  part  phtalic  acid  and  1  part  crystallized  sodium  car- 
bonate.— Hard,  tabular  crystals ;  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  ether,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  fuses  above  200°,  water  being  given  oft'  and 
phtalic  anhydride  formed.  Is  decomposed  when  heated 
with  soda-lime,  yielding  benzene,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid ;  when  fused  with  potassa,  it  yields  benzoic 
acid,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid ;  when  it  is  gently 
warmed  with  phosphorus  chloride,  it  yields  benzoyl 
chloride,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  phos- 
phorus oxichloride;  when  dissolved  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  bromine  is  allowed  to  act  on  its 
aqueous  solution,  and  when  oxidized  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid ;  when  its  alco- 
holic solution  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
ethyl  benzoate  is  formed. 

Tetrahydrophtalio  acid,  CH'^O*.  The  anhydride 
of  this  acid  (C*H*0',  colorless  laminse,  fusing  at  68'-')  is 
formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  hydropyromellitic 
acid.  "When  this  anhydride  is  heated  with  water,  the 
acid  is  generated, — Easily  soluble  laminse;  fuses  at 
96°,  being  resolved  at  this  temperature  into  water  and 
the  anhydride.  Bibasic  acid.  Bromine,  when  added 
to  its  aqueous  solution,  converts  it  into  brommalopktalic 
add,  C*H"'Br(0ir)O,  which  crystallizes  in  hard  crusts, 
and,  when  heated  with  baryta-water,  is  converted  into 
tarlrophtalic  acid,  CW^OKfO'  (large,  easily  soluble 
prisms). 

Hexahydro  phtalic  acid,  C^II'^0'.  Is  obtained 
by  heating  tetrahydropbtalie  acid  with  concentrated 
hydriodie  acid  to  230° ;  or,  better,  by  heating  hydro- 
phtalic  acid  with  concentrated  hydriodie  acid  to  240- 
250°. — Indistinct,  small,  hard  crystals;  fusing  point, 
203-205°;  somewhat  difficultly  soluble  in  water;  bi- 
basic. 


2.  Isophtalic  acid  (Meta-phtalic  acid),  C^H«0'.    Is 
obtained  hy  oxidizing  mota-xylene  (p.  288)  and  meta- 
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toluie  acid  {p.  338)  with  potasaiurn  bichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. — Is  also  formed  by  melting  an 
intimate  mixture  of  potassium  metabrom-  or  meta- 
eulphobenzoate  with  sodium  formate ;  and  by  heating 
hydropyromellitie  and  hydroprehnitic  acids. — Long 
eolorlese,  very  fine  crystals;  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  fuses  above  300°,  and  can  be  sub- 
limed without  undergoing  decomposition. 

Barium  isophtalate,  C'H'O^Ba  +  3H=0.  Crystal- 
lizes in  colorl'^s,  lustrous  prisms ;  easily  soluble  in 
water. 

Methyl  isophtalate,  C^HXCO.O.CH^.  Colorless 
needles,  fusing  at  64-65°.  The  ethyl  ether  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  285°,  and  congealing  at  0°. 

Nitroisophtalic  acid,  CH^CNCFKCO.OH)'.  By 
heating  isophtalic  acid"  with  fuming  nitric  acid. — 
Large,  colorless,  lustrous,  thin  laminae ;  fusiiJg  point, 
248-249°  ;  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  is  con- 
verted into  amido-isophtalic  acid,  C^H=(Nll^)(CO.OIiy, 
by  tio  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


3.  Terephtalic  acid  (Para-phtalic  acid).  Is  pro- 
duced from  bodies  belonging  to  the  para-aeries :  para- 
xylcnc,  ethylmethylbenzene,  cymeue,  amylmethylbcn- 
zene,  cuminol,  parartoluic  acid,  euminic  acid,  ethyl- 
benzoic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.,  by  oxidizing  them 
with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  (2  parts)  and 
sulphuric  acid  (3  parts  concentrated  acid  diluted  with 
three  times  its  volume  of  water) ;  by  boiling  paradi- 
cyanbenzene  (p.  256)  with  potassa-ley;  and  by  melt- 
ing a  mixture  of  sodium  parasulphobenzoate  with 
sodium  formate, — White  powder;  when  allowed  to 
separate  slowly  it  is  crystalline;  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  freshly  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  it  is  moderately  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  from  this  solution 
31* 
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in  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  sublimeB  undecomposed 
without  previously  melting. 

Calcium  terephtalate,  OTI'OCa  +  3H»0,  and 
Barium  terephtalate,  C^lI'O'Ba  +  4IP0,  are  crys- 
talline compounds,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Methyl  terephtalate,  C«HXCO.O.CH=)=.  Long 
prisms,  ftising  at  140°,  and  sublimine  without  decom- 
position ;  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol.— The  ethyl  ether  crystallizes  in 
prisms  that  fuse  at  44°. 

Nitrotereijhtalic  acid,  CTIXN"0=)(CO.OH)=.  Is 
formed  by  boiling  terephtalic  acid  with  very  concen- 
trated nitric  acid. — Cauliflower-like  masses ;  fusing 
point,  259°;  moderately  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphoterephtalic  acid,  C'H*(SO=.OH)(CO.OH)^  is 
formed  by  heating  terephtalic  acid  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  six  hours,— The  barium 
salt  can  be  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Hydroterephtalic  acid,  0^11*0,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (sodium-amalgam)  on 
terephtalic  acid  in  a  strongly  alkaline  solution.— 
White  powder,  very  similar  to  terephtalic  acid, 

2.  Adds,  C^ff  0^  =  C'B?  j  J^o'oiIV 

1.  TJvitic  acid  (1:3-.  5).  Is  produced,  together 
with  meeitylenic  acid  (p,  340)  by  continued  boiling  of 
mesitylene  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  and  by  boiling  pyro- 
ra«emie  acid  (p.  175)  with  barium  hydroxide.— Color- 
less, fine  needles;  fusing  point,  287°  ;  almost  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  watM-,  easily 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  not  volatile  with  water 
vapor;  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  trimesic  acid,  and  when  heated  with  an 
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excess  of  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
toluene. 

2.  Xylidinic  acid  (1:3;  4),*  Is  formed  from 
pBeudocumene,  xylylic,  and  paraxylylie  acids  by  boil- 
ing them  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  nitric  acid, — 
Indistinct,  colorless  crystals ;  fusing  point,  280-283°  ; 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  slightly  in  boiling 
water,  more  easily  in  alcohol. 

3.  Isuvitic  acid.  Is  formed,  together  with  phloro- 
gluein,  pyrotartarie,  and  acetic  acids,  by  fusing  gam- 
boge with  caustic  potassa, — Short,  thick,  rhombic, 
columnar  crystals;  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  easily  in  hot  water ;  fuses  at  about  160°. 

3.  Acids,  O'-H'^O'  =  C«H»  |  j^O  OH)^ 

Oumidinic  acid.  Is  produced  from  durene  and 
durylic  acid  by  continued  boiling  with  dilute  nitric 
acid. — Long,  transparent  prisms ;  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  easily  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol;  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature  in 
plates,  without  previously  fusing, 

/.  Tribasic  Acids. 

Benzenetricarbonic  Adds. 
CoH^s  =  C'HXCaOH)^, 

.  1.  Triniesicacid(l:3:  5).  Is  obtained  by  oxidizing 
mesitylenic  and  uvitic  acids  with  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  is  also  produced, 
together  with  carbonic'  anhydride  and  benzenetetra- 
carbonic  acids,  by  heating  hydro-  and  isohydromellitic 
acids  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Short,  color- 
less prisrfts;  rather  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses 

of  tbe  CO.OH  groups;  3  that  of  tlie 
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above  800°,  and  sublimea  without  decomposition ; 
heated  with  an  excess  of  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  benzene. 

Baiimu  trimesate.  The  neutral  salt,  (C^H^CyBa*  + 
8H^0,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  almost  insoluble  in 
water.  The  add  salt,  (CH'O'^'Ba  +  411^0,  is  thrown 
down  when  barium  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
the  free  acid ;  fine,  colorless  needles,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  hot  water. 

Ethyl  trimesate,  C'B.XCO.O.CR'f.  Long  prisms, 
of  a  silky  lustre,  fusing  at  129°. 

2.  Hemimellitic  acid  (1:2: 3).  Is  produced, 
together  with  phtalie  anhydride,  by  heating  hydro- 
mellophanic  acid  (p.  370)  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.~Colorles3  needles ;  rather  difiicultly  soluble  in 
water;  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  it  is 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  fuses  at  185°,  and, 
when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature,  yields  phtalie 
anhydride  and  benzoic  acid. 

3,  Trimellitic  acid  (1:2: 4).  Is  formed,  together 
with  isophtalic  acid  and  pyromellitic  anhydride,  by 
heating  hydropyromellitic  acid  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid. — Indistinct,  verrucous  ciystals ;  fusing 
point,  216°;  moderately  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
ether. 

Barium  trimellitate,  (C»IPO)=Ba^  +  3IP0,  forms 
difficultly  soluble,  verrucous  crystals. 

g.  Tetrabasic  Acids. 
Benzenetetracarbonic  Acids. 

c"H«o  =  o«n\co.on)\ 

1.  Pyromellitic  acid.  Is  formed  by  careful  dis- 
tillation of  mellitic  acid  ;  and  is  obtained  most  readily 
by  heating  sodium  mellitate  with  sulpburic  acid. — 
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Crystallizes  from  water  with  two  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  in  colorl^a  prisms;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alco- 
hol ;  fuses  at  264°,  and  when  distilled  is  converted  into 
the  anhydride,  C'lPO,  which  forme  large  crystals  and 
fuses  at  286°. 

Barium  pyromellitate,  C"'H=O^Ba=,  and  Calcium 
pyromellitate,  C"'H^O*OaS  are  white  precipitates, 
insoluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  pyromellitate,  C«ff(CO.O.OTI')*.  Short, 
flat  needles,  insoluble  in  water;  fusing  point,  53°. 

HydropyromeUitic  acid,  C'"H"'0^  la  slowly 
formed  by  tne  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonium  pyromellitate. — Colorless  syrup, 
gradually  congealing  in  crystalline  form;  very  easily 
soluble  in  water;  m\en  heated  alone,  it  is  converted 
into  the  anhydride  of  tetrahydrophtalie  acid  (p.  364) ; 
when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  carbonic  anhydride,  pyromellitic  anhydride,  tri- 
mellitie  and  isophtalic  acids. 

2,  Frehnitic  acid.  Is  formed,  together  with  car- 
bonic anhydride,  trimesie  and  mellopbanie  acids,  by 
heating  hydro-  and  isohydromellitic  acids  (p.  371)  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. — Large  prisms  united  in 
groups;  contain  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion; easily  soluble  in  water;  fuses  at  237-250°,  the 
anhydride  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Hydroprehnitic  acid,  C'''H"Ol  Is  obtained  like 
hydropyromellitic  acid.— Syrupy.  When  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  prehnitic  and  isophtalic  acids 
and  carbonic  anhydride. 

3.  Uellophanic  acid.  Is  formed  together  with 
the  preceding  acid. — Small,  indistinct  crystals,  united 
in  crusts,  without  water  of  crystallization ;  fuses  at 
215-238°,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  anhy- 
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dride;   with   sodium-amalgam  it   yields  hydromello- 
phanic  acid. 

h.  Hexabasic  Acids, 

Mellitie  Add. 
C'^H=0"  =  C'(CO.OII)^ 

Occurretice  and  formation.  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  in  honeyatone  or  mellite  (found  in  lignite), 
which  consists  of  aluminium  mellitate  crystallized  in 
yellow,  quadratic  octaiiedrone.  The  ammonium  salt, 
which  crystallizes  well,  is  prepared  from  this  by  boiling 
with  ammonium  carbonate ;  and  from  the  ammonium 
salt  the  insolnble  barium  or  silver  salt  is  prepared  by 
precipitation;  the  salt  thna  obtained  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.— It  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  oxidizing  pure  carbon  by  means 
of  potassium  bypermanganate  in  an  alkaline  solution. 

Pr<merties.  Fine  needles  of  a  silky  lustre;  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  heated  it  melts ; 
when  distilled  alone  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, water,  and  pyromellitic  anhydride ;  when  heated 
with  an  excess  of  lime  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  ben- 
zene. Very  stable  acid ;  ia  not  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydriodic  acids,  nor 
bromine  even  at  an  elevated  temperature. 

Ammonium  mellitate,  C"0"(NH*)«  +  ^B?0.  Crys- 
tallizes in  large,  colorless  rhombic  prisms. — Barium 
meUitate,  C"0'MJa'  -t-  3H^0,  and  Calcium  mellitate  are 
precipitates,  insoluble  in  water,  rapidly  becoming 
crystalline. 

Methyl  mellitate,  C*(CO.O.CH0^  crystallizes  in 
colorless  laminie,  that  fuse  at  140°.  The  Ethyl  eiher, 
O'(00.O.C^H°)',  forms  loscnge-shaped  crystals,  that  fuse 
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Paramide  (Mellimide),  C'^ffN'O"  =  ^(^^  |  Kh)  ' 

Ammonium  mellitate,  when  heated  to  160°,  is  re- 
solved into  water,  ammonia,  paramide,  and  ammo- 
nium euchronate.  Paramide,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  can  be  freed  of  the  euchronate  by  water. — 
"White,  amorphous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol ;  is  converted  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate  when 
heated  with  water  to  200°. 

Euchronie  acid,  C'H^N^O*  = 
^°(cO  !  NH)xCO.On)'.  Is  separated  from  its  ammo- 
nium salt  (see  above,  Paramide)  by  means  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. — Colorleaa,  short  prisms;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  heated  with  water  to  200°,  it  la 
converted  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate.  Its  solution, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  zinc  or  nascent  hydro- 

fen  from  any  source,  throws  down  a  deep-blue,  insolu- 
le  body,  euckron,  which,  when  gently  heated  in  the 
air,  is  reconverted  into  colorless  euchronie  acid,  and 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  beautiful,  purple-red 
solutions,  which  rapidly  become  colorless  m  contact 
with  air. 

Hydromellitic  acid,  C"H'=0^^.  la  formed  slowly 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  ammonium  melli- 
tate,~Colorleas,  indistinct  crystals  ;  easily  soluble  in 
■water ;  hexabasic.  When  kept  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  isohydromelUtic  add,  0''H"0";  the  same  change 
takes  place  rapidly  when  it  is  heated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  180°.  Isohydromellitic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  thick,  four-sided  prisms,  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  By  heating  hydromellitic  acid 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  formed, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  third  isomeric  acid,  meso- 
hydrffmellitic  acid,  which  forms  voluminous  needles, 
very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
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SECOND  GROUP. 
Oinnamene  {Styrol). 

Is  contained  in  liquid  storax,  the  expressed  viscid 
juice  of  the  bark  of  Liquidambar  orientale;  and  is  ob- 
tained from  this  by  distilling  with  water  and  sodium 
carbonate.  Is  formed  by  heating  benzene-ethyl  bro- 
mide (p.  285)  with  water  or  baryta,  and  by  heating 
acetylene  gas  {cf.  Benzene).  Is  probably  also  con- 
tained in  coal-tar. — Colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of  an 
aromatic  odor ;  refracts  light  strongly.  Boiling  point, 
146° ;  specific  gravity,  0.924.  "Wlien  kept  it  is  slowly 
converted  into  •metacinnamene,  a  body  polymeric  with 
it ;  the  same  change  takes  place  rapidly  by  heating  it 
to  200°.  Metacinnamene  is  a  solid,  amorphous,  trans- 
parent mass,  which,  when  distilled,  is  reconverted  into 
cinnamene.  Cinnamene  yields  benzoic  acid  when  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Cinnamene  chloride,  C^H«CP  =  C^».CHC1.CH=C1, 
and  Cinnamene  bromide,  C^H'^Br',  are  produced  by 
the  direct  combination  of  cinnamene  with  chlorine  or 
bromine.  The  chloride  is  liquid;  the  bromide  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  lamime  or  needles,  that  fuse  at  67°. 
Heated  alone,  or,  better,  with  caustic  lime  or  alcoholic 
potasea,  these  compounds  are  converted  respectively 
into  a-chlor cinnamene,  C*H*.CH:CHC1,  or  airomcinna- 
mene.  Both  of  these  latter  compounds  are  heavy 
liquids,  not  distillable  without  decomposition,  the 
vapor  of  which  excites  to  tears.  The  isomeric  subeti- 
tution-products,'^A/o/'<;mM«me7ie,  CH'.CChCIP  (liquid, 
boiling,  without  decomposition,  at  199°,  of  a  pleasant 
odor  like  that  of  hyacinthes),  and  ^-bromcinnamene, 
OH'.CBriCff  (boiling  point,  228°),  arc  formed  by 
heating  phenylchlor-  and  phertylbromlactic  acids  (pp. 
354  and  355)  with  water  at  200°. 

Cinnamene  iodide,  C^II'P,  separates  in  crystals 
when  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  is  added 
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to  eiimamene.  "When  kept  it  is  rapidly  converted 
into  metacinnamene,  iodine  being  thrown  down. 

Nitrocinnamene,  ^^(NO^),  crystallizes  in  large 
prisms. 

Slyryl  Alcohol. 
OIVO  =  C«H*.CII:Cn.CH=.OH. 

Is  obtained  by  distilling  styryl  einnamate  (Styracin,p. 
375)  with  concentrated  potassa-ley.  Is  also  produced 
in  small  quantity  by  heating  styrylic  aldehyde  with 
alcoholic  potassa. — -Colorless,  lustrous  needles,  of  a 
pleasant  odor;  fuses  at  33°,  and  boils  at  250°,  "When 
oxidized  slowly  it  is  converted  into  einnamic  acid; 
when  oxidized  rapidly,  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  ben- 
zoic acid  are  formed ;  when  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  or  phosphorus  iodide,  liquid  ehlorstyryl  C*H*Cl 
or  iodostyryl  CH'I  are  formed. 

Cinnamie  Aldehyde  (Styrylie  Aldehyde). 

CH'O  =  c«n».cn:OH.CHO. 

Is  contained  in  oil  of  cinnamon  or  oil  of  cassia  (the  vola- 
tile oils  of  the  bark  of  Fersea  cinnamomum  and  Persea 
cassia) ;  and  can  be  extracted  from  them  by  agitating 
with  alkaline  bisulphites,  and  decomposing  the  sepa- 
rated crystalline  compound  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Is  formed  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcium 
einnamate  and  formate;  and  when  a  mixture  of  acetic 
aldehyde  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Colorless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  does  not  mix  with 
it.  H'ot  distillable  alone,  but  very  readily  with  water 
vapor.  In  contact  with  air  it  changes  to  cinnamie 
acid.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  and  benzoic  acid.  Combines  with  dry  am- 
monia, forming  water  and  a  erystalHne  substance, 
hydrocinnamide  (C*H')^IN"=. 
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Cinnamic  Acid. 
<fWO'  =  C=H».CH;CH.CO.OH. 

Occurrence  and  formation.  In  etorax,  in  Tolu-  and 
Pera-balaama  (p.  312),  and  in  a  few  varieties  of  gum- 
benzoin.  Is  formed  irom  cinnamic  aldehyde  by  oxida- 
tion; by  boiling  styracin  with  potassa ;  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on 
n-bromcinnamene ;  and  by  heating  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
with  acetyl  chloride. 

Preparation.  Most  advantaeeously  from  storax. 
This  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  witn  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  or  with  potassa^ley,  the  clear  solution  of  so- 
dium or  potassium  cinnamate  filtered  off  from  the  un- 
dissolved resin,  and  the  cinnamic  acid  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  recrystallizing  from  hot  water 
or  by  subliming,  it  is  purified. 

Properties,  Crystallized  from  hot  water,  it  forme 
fine  needly  crystals;  from  alcohol,  large,  clear,  easily 
eleavable  prisms ;  inodorous ;  of  a  weak  taste ;  fuses  at 
133°,  and  is  distillable  almost  completely  without 
decomposition.  Monobasic  acid.  Very  similar  to 
benzoic  acid;  its  salts  also  resemble  the  benzoates 
very  strongly,  but  give  a  yellow  precipitate  with  iron 
chloride;  fusing  potassium  hydroxide  converts  it  into 
benzoic  and  acetic  acids.  Subjected  to  the  influence 
of  oxidizing  agents  (dilute  nitric  acid,  potassium 
hypermanganate,  potassium  bichromate,  and  sulphuric 
acid),  it  yields  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid. 
l^aseent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamic  acid 
(p.  342).  Heated  with  water  to  180-200°,  and  with 
lime,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  cinnamene. 

Ethyl  cinnamate,  C'II^(>.C?IP,  is  produced  by 
conducting  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of 
cinnamic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Benzyl  cinnamate,  C'H^O^.OTI^,  is  contained  in 
Tolu- and  Peru-balsams;  and  is  produced  by  heating 
sodium  cinnamate  with   benzyl   chloride.— Lustrous 
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prisms;  fuaing  point,  39°;  distillable  without  decom- 
position only  in  a  vacuum. 

Styryl  einnamate  (Styraein),  C^H'0=.C»H^  is  con- 
tained in  the  brown  resin,  the  residue  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  cinnamic  acid  from  storax.  Can  be  most 
readily  prepared  by  digesting  storax  with  dilute  soda^ 
ley,  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  30°,  until  the 
residual  styracin  has  become  colorless.  After  it  is 
washed  out  and  dried,  it  is  recrystallized  from  alcohol, 
which  contains  ether. — Fine,  colorless  needles,  united 
in  nodules,  insoluble  in  water;  fuses  at  50°. 

Nitrocinnamic  acid,  C'H'(XCP)0^.  When  nitric 
acid  is  allowed  to  act  upon  cinnamic  acid,  two  nitro- 
acids  are  formed,  which  can  be  separated  by  means  of 
crystallization.— One  fuses  at  265°,  is  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  yields  paranitrobenzoie  acid  when 
oxidized.  The  second  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
yields  orthonitrobenzoic  acid  when  oxidized. 

Cinnamic  acid  dibromide  (Dibromhydrocinnamic 
acid),  C«>PBr^O=  =  C^mCHBr.CHBr.CO.OH.  Is 
formed  by  direct  union,  when  bromine  in  the  form  of 
vapor  is  allowed  to  act  on  cinnamic  acid,  either  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  or  at  100°. — Colorless,  rhombic 
laminae;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  not  fusible  without  decomposition; 
when  boiled  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
B-bromcinnamene  and  phenylbromlactie  acid  (p.  355). 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamie  acid. 

Monobromcinnamic  acid,  C'H'BrC.  Two  iso- 
meric modifications  of  this  acid  are  formed  by  the 
addition  of  alcoholic  potassa  to  a  boiling-hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  cinnamic  acid  dibromide.  They  can  be 
separated  by  means  of  partial  crystallization.  The  salt 
of  a-bromcinnamic  acid  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
that  of  3-broincinnamic  acid  is  very  easily  soluble 
and  even  deliquescent  in  the  mr.—3^Bromeinnamic  acid 
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i  in  long,  lustrous,  four-sided  needles,  which 
are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily 
in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  fusing 
point,  130-131°;  distil  almost  entirely -without  de- 
composition.— ^Bromcinnamic  acid  crystallizes  from 
boiling  water  in  large,  hexagonal,  flat  crystals,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  ooiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  fuse 
at  120°;  and  are  converted  in  «-bromcinnamic  acid 
when  subjected  to  distillation. 


The   following   acids   are   isomeric   with 
acid : — 

Atropic  and  Isatropic  acids,  CWO'.  Both  acids 
are  produced  from  tropic  acid  (p.  354)  when  this  is 
heated  with  baryta  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  are  hence  formed,  together  with  tropic  acid,  in  the 
decomposition  of  atropin,  Atropic  acid  is  particularly 
formed  when  baryta  is  employed ;  isatropic  acid,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  decom- 
posing agent.  Atropic  acid  crystallizes  in  mouoclinie 
plates,  dissolves  in  700-800  parts  water  of  the  ordinary 
temperature,  easily  in  boiling  water ;  fuses  at  106.5° ; 
yields  benzoic  acid  when  oxidized  with  chromic  acid ; 
alphatoluie  acid  (p.  340)  when  melted  with  potassium 
hydroxide ;  and  hydratropic  acid  (p.  842)  when  treated 
with  nascent  liydrogen. — Isatropic  acid  forms  thin, 
rhombic  laminse  j  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  slightly  in  boiling  water;  and  also  in  alcohol  it  is 
less  soluble  than  atropic  acid.  It  melts  at  200°,  is  not 
acted  upon  by  chromic  acid,  and  does  not  combine 
with  hydrogen. 


Phenylangelic  acid,  C'lP^O' =  C''IP.0*H''.CO.OH. 
Is  formed,  like  cinnamic  acid,  by  heating  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  with  butyryl  chloride  at  120-130°. — Long, 
fine,  colorless  needles;   fusing  point,  81°;   difficultly 
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soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.     Chromic  acid  ( 
dizes  it,  forming  benzoic  acid. 


Coumarin,  C^H^O.  Occurs  in  Tonka  beans  (the 
fruit  of  Dipterix  odorata),  partially  in  the  form  of 
crystals ;  in  Melilotus  afficinalis,  Asperula  odorata,  and 
Anikozavihum  odoratum;  and  can  be  extracted  by 
means  of  alcohol.  After  distilling  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  alcohol,  the  residue  is  mixed  with  boiling  water 
and  filtered,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  coumarin 
separates.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  the  sodium  compound  of  salicylic  alde- 
hyde (p.  323). — Colorless,  lustrous  prisms,  of  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odor;  but  slightly  soluhie  in  cold  water, 
more  readily  in  hot  water;  fuses  at  67°,  and  boils 
without  decomposition  at  291°.  "When  its  aqueous 
solution  is  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  con- 
verted into  coumaric  and  melilotie  acids  (p.  353);  if  on 
the  other  band,  sodium-amalgam  is  allowed  to  act  on  its 
alcoholic  solution,  the  principal  product  formed  is  the 
sodium  salt  of  hydrocoumanc  acid,  C"H'*0°,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  fine  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
This  acid,  when  heated,  is  resolved  into  water  and  its 
anhydride,  hydrocoumarin,  C'lI'^O*  (needles;  fusing 
point,  222°). 

Coumarin  dicMoride,  C'lI^CPO  (syrupy  mass),  and 
Coumarin  dibromide,  C'H^Br^O  (colorless  prisms), 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on 
solutions  of  coumarin  in  chloroform  or  carbon  bisul- 
phide. When  treated  with  alcoholic  potassa,  they  yield 
substitution-products  of  coumarin.  The  latter  are  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  or  of  bro- 
mine on  coumarin  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature, 
"When  the  sodium  compound  of  chlor-  or  bromsalicvlie 
aldehyde  is  treated  with  acetic  anhydride,  substitution- 
products  of  coumarin  are  obtained  that  are  isomeric 
with  those  formed  by  direct  action  of  the  reagents. 

Coumarin  is  probably  the  anhydride  of  coumaric 
32* 
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acid,    and     constituted    according     to    the    formula 


"When  sodium-sal  icy  lie  aldehyde  is  heated  with 
butyric  and  valeric  anhydrides,  compounds  homologous 
with  coumarin  are  formed:  buti/nc  coumarin,  C'lf'O^ 
(needles;  fusing  point,  70-71^;  boiling  point,  296- 
297°)  and  valeric  coumarin,  CH'^O  (long  prisms ; 
fusing  point,  54°;  boiling  point,  301°). 


Coumaric  acid,   CWO'  =  cm^ 


\  OH 

1  CH:CH.CO.OH. 
Is  contained  in  Melilotus  officinalis  and  in  the  leaves  of 
Faham.  Is  formed  from  coumarin  by  boiling  with  very 
concentrated  potasaa-ley. — Colorless,  lustrous  prisms; 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  fiisea  at 
195°;  not  volatile  without  decomposition.  Fused  with 
potassa,  it  yields  potassium  salicylate  and  acetate. 
The  solutions  of  its  alkaline  salts  are  markedly 
fluorescent. 

Paracoumaric  acid,  C'HN>  = 
C°II*  \  rijT.rijj  pQ  Off  Is  produced  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  aloes,  to  which  has  been  added 
sulphuric  acid;  and,  after  filtering,  it  can  be  extracted 
from  the  solution  by  means  of  ether. — Colorless,  lus- 
trous, brittle  needles.  But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol;  fuses  at  179- 
180°.  Fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  converted 
into  para oxy benzoic  acid.  It  combines  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  forming  hydroparaeoumaric  acid  (p.  354). 
"When  boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields  picric 
acid. 

Caffeic  acid,  CTTO*  =  (yil"  |  g^^^'jj      Is  formed, 

together  with  sugar,  by  boiling   cafletannic  acid  (or 
extract  of  coffee)  with  potassa-ley ;  and  separates  from 
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the  solution  ou  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid. — Yellowish,  lustrous  prisms  or  laniinse;  but 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water, 
ver^  easily  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  reduces 
a  silver  solution  when  warm,  but  does  not  change  an 
alkaline  solution  of  copper;  becomes  intensely  green 
on  the  addition  of  iron  chloride,  and  this  color  changes 
to  dark  red  if  sodium  carbonate  now  be  added.  When 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  pyrocateehin 
(p.  305) ;  when  fused  with  potasaium  hydroxide,  proto- 
cateehuic  (p.  356)  and  acetic  acids.  It  combines  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  forming  hydrocaffeie  acid  (p.  360). 


THIRD  GROUP. 


Acetenylbenzene  {Fhenylacetylene.) 

Is  produced  by  heating  einnameiie  bromide,  o-brom- 
cinnamene  and  acetophenone  chloride  (C^H''.CCP,CH', 
from  acetophenone  (p.  335}  with  phosphorus  chloride) 
with  alcoholic  potassa  to  120° ;   by  heating  phenyl- 

Eropiolic  acid  with  water  to  120°;  and  by  subjecting 
anum  phenylpropiolate  to  dry  distillation. — Colorless 
liquid ;  boiling  point,  139-140°.  Its  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  hright-yellow  flocky  precipitate, 
(C*H*)^Cu',  with  an  ainmoniacal  solution  of  copper ; 
a  white  precipitate,  (OTI'Ag)^  +  -A^ff^O,  with  an  ammo- 
niaeal  solution  of  silver.  Hydrochloric  acid  separates 
the  acetenylbenzene  from  both  compounds.  When 
sodium  ia  added  to  its  ethereal  solution,  it  yields  a 
white  sodium  compound,  C^H'Ka,  which  in  contact 
with  air  takes  fire  and  gradually  goes  out. 

Diacetenylphenyl,  CB!".  Is  formed  when  the 
copper-compound  of  acetenylbenzene  is  violently  shaken 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  the  air  being  allowed  to  have 
free  access.— Long,  brittle,  colorless,  and  transparent 
needles;  fusing  point,  97°;  insoluble  in  water;  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
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FhenplpropioUc  Acid. 
C'H«0=  =  C^mCiC.CO.OH. 

Is  formed  by  the  ainniltaneons  action  of  sodiiim  and 
carbonic  anhydride  on  p-bromcinnamene;  by  bringing 
the  sodium  compound  of  acetenylbenzene  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride ;  and  by  heating  a-bromcinnamie 
acid  with  alcoholic  potassa. — Long,  colorless  needles ; 
fusing:  point,  136-137" ;  easily  sublimable ;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  directly  with  four 
atoms  of  bromine,  forming  an  acid  that  crystallizes 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Nascent  hydrogen  (sodium- 
amalgam)  converts  it  into  hydrocinnamic  acid.  Chro- 
mic acid  oxidizes  it,  forming  benzoic  acid.  Heated 
with  water  to  120°,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride-and  acetenylbenzene. 


In  connection  with  this  group  a  few  aromatic  com- 
pounds will  be  here  described,  that  have  not  been  so 
well  investigated.  They  also,  for  the  greater  part, 
differ  from  flie  compounds  of  the  first  group  by  con- 
taining a  smaller  number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  the  car- 
bon-atoms being  combined  more  closely  instead. 

Anethol,  C'"H'^0  (=  C^n*  j  g'g?'  A  Is  con- 
tained in  oils  of  anise,  fencbel  and  tarragon,  and  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  these  oils. — Colorless,  lustrous  laminse ; 
fusing  point,  21°  ;  boiling  point,  232°.  AYhen  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  methyl  iodide  and  a 
resin;  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide  for  a  long 
time  at  200-230°,  it  yields  paraoxybenzoic  acid  and  a 
substance,  having  tho  character  of  phenols,  anol, 
C«H"0(=  CH^  j  ^^^,   ?),  which  forms  white,  lustrous 

lamiuffi;  fusing  point,  92.5°;  not  distillable  without  de- 
composition. When  anethol  is  oxidized  with  nitric  or 
chromic  acids,  it  is  converted  into   anisic    aldehyde 
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{p.  324)  and  anisic  acid.  Under  tlie  influence  of  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
antimony  chloride,  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  etc.,  it 
is  transformed  into  isomeric  or  polymeric  compounds. 
An  isomeric  liquid  compound  also  appears  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  oils  mentioned,  together  with  the  solid 
variety. 

XiUgenol  (Eusenic  acid),  C'^H'^O'f  ■■ 

C^ll^i  O.CH'   ?  1      Is  contained  in  oil  of  cloves  (from 

(  C^H^  J . 
the  bud  blossoms  of  Cary<yphyllus  aromaticus),  in  oil  of 
pimenta  (from  the  fruit  of  Myrtus  piTiienta),  in  the 
volatile  oils  of  Persea  caryophyllata,  and  in  the  bark  of 
Canella  alba.  Can  be  obtained  therefrom  by  dissolving 
in  caustic  potasaa,  removing  the  undissolved  portions 
of  the  oils  by  filtering  and  heating,  and  rcprecipitating 
■with  carbonic  anhydride. — Colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
253" ;  of  an  aromatic  odor  and  sharp  taste ;  insoluble 
in  water ;  becomes  brown  when  kept.  Conducts  itself 
chemically  like  a  phenol.  When  distilled  with  hydri- 
odic  acid,  it  yields  methyl  iodide  and  a  red  resin, 
OTI'^O' ;  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  proto- 
catechuic  acid  {p.  356)  and  acetic  acid. 

(  O.CH'      ■^ 
Eugetic  acid,  C"II'^0'(-  C'HM  OH        ?  |      Is 

(CO.OH  J. 
foi-med  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  on  eugenol. — Thin,  colorless  prisms ; 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  turned  deep  blue  by  iron 
chloride ;  fuses  at  124°,  and  is  resolved  by  stronger 
heat  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  eugenol. 

Sinapic  acid,  CH'^C.  Is  formed  by  boiling  the 
salts  of  sinapin  (see  Alkaloids)  with  barium  hydroxide. 
— Small,  colorless  prisms,  not  volatile  without  decom- 
position.    But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  cold 
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alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  the  hot  liquids.  Bibasie 
acid, 

Teruiic  acid,  C'lI'^O'.  Is  contained  in  assafcetida. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  latter  is  precipitated 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  and  the  pre- 
cipitate, after  being  repeatedly  pressed  and  washed 
with  alcohol,  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. — 
Colorless,  long,  four-sided  needles  ;  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
fusing  point,  153-154°;  not  sublimahla  The  aqueous 
solution  gives  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  with  iron 
chloride ;  monobasic,  diatomic  acid ;  yields  protocate- 
ehuic  and  acetic  acids  when  fused  with  potassa. 

Hemipinicacid,  C'^^ir^O'/C'IPlScoOH)^  0.  Is 
produced,  together  with  cotarnin,meconin,and  opianic 
acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotin  (see  Alkaloids)  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  or  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
phuric acid. — Large,  four-sided  prisms  with  varying 
quantities  of  water  of  crystallization ;  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol ;  fuses  at  180°, 
and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  When  heated 
with  bydriodic  or  hydi-ochloric  acids,  it  yields  methyl 
iodide  or  chloride,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  two  isomeric 
acids,  opinic  acid  and  isopimc  acid,  C"H'°0*  +  3H*0. 

Opianic  acid,  C'^H^O*.  Is  formed  from  narcotin 
together  with  the  preceding  compound. — ^Colorless,  fine 
prisms,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  fuses  at 
140°  ;  conducts  itself  in  most  reactions  like  an  alde- 
hyde ;  yields  meconin  and  hemipinic  acid  when  heated 
with  potassa-ley ;  and  when  oxidized  is  completely 
converted  into  hemipinic  acid. 

Ueconin,  C"'H"'0*.  Is  contained  in  opium ;  is 
formed  together  with  cotarnin  (see  Alkaloids)  from 
narcotin  by  heating  with  water  at  100°;  and  from 
opianic  acid  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydi'ogen  or  by 
treatment  with  potassa-ley, — Lustrous,  colorless  crys- 
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tals,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water ;  fuaea  at  110°;  combines  with  acida 
by  heating,  water  being  eliminated  and  bodies,  like 
ethers,  being  formed. 

Piperic  acid,  C"'n'"0.  The  potassium  salt  is 
formed  together  with  piperidin  by  boiling  piperin  (see 
Alkaloids)  with  alcoholic  potassa.  Hydrochloric  acid 
throws  down  the  free  acid  from  the  solution  of  the 
salt. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long,  capillary 
needles  ;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol;  fuses  at 
216-217°  and  sublimes,  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
partial  decomposition.  Monobasic  acid  ;  yields  proto- 
eateehuic  (p.  356),  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  when  fused 
with  potassium  hydroxide.  Potassium  bichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  destroy  it  completely  with  the 
aid  of  gentle  heat,  forming  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water.  Potassium  hypermanganate  converts  it  into 
piperonal  (p.  324). 

Hydropiperic  acid,  C'H'^O*.  Is  formed  from 
piperic  acid  by  direct  combination  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen.— Long,  colorless,  fine  needles,  fusing  at  70-71°. 


FOURTH  GROUr  (INDIGO-GEOUP). 

Indi|0-blue,  C»H']^0  or  C'^H'^N'O.  Indigo  is  ob- 
tained trom  the  various  species  of  Indigofera  of  East 
India  and  South  America,  from  Isatis  tinctoria,Nerium 
tinctorium,  Folygonum  tinciorium,  and  other  plants.  The 
blossoming  plants  are  cut  off  and  allowed  to  stand 
under  water  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  The  liquid 
is  then  drawn  oft',  and,  by  means  of  beating  with 
wooden  shovels,  etc.,  brought  in  contact  with  the  air 
as  much  as  possible.  The  indigo,  which  separates  dur- 
ing this  process,  is  separated  from  the  brown  liquid, 
boiled  with  water,  and  dried. — Indigo  is  not  contained, 
ready  formed,  in  the  plants.    From  what  compound 
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and  by  what  deeompoaition  it  is  formed  during  the 
process  of  preparation,  is  not  positively  known. 

A  substance  yielding  indigo  (probably  indol,  de- 
scribed below),  is  sometimes  contained  in  human  urine 
and  blood.  The  conversion  of  this  substance  into  in- 
digo-blue is  the  cause  of  the  lilac  or  blue  color  fre- 
quently noticed  in  urine  on  the  rapid  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  indigo-blue  in  a  pure  condition 
from  commercial  indigo,  miich  often  contains  foreign 
substances  mixed  with  it  in  large  quantities,  the  latter 
is  finely  ]X)wdered;  mixed  with  calcium  hydroxide  and 
iron  vitriol ;  the  mixture  put  in  a  flask,  that  can  be 
closed;  this  filled  completely  with  boiling  hot  water 
and  hermetically  closed.*  fn  this  operation  the  real 
indigo-blue,  by  the  action  of  ferrous  hydroxide  which 
becomes  ferric  hydroxide,  takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  con- 
verted into  indigo-white,  which  dissolves  in  combina- 
tion with  lime  (indigo  vat  of  dyers).  After  the  trans- 
formation is  completed  and  this  solution  has  turned  a 
clear,  deep  yellow,  it  is  allowed  to  pour  through  a 
siphon  into  a  vessel  containing  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  indigo-blue,  in  consequence  of  the 
access  of  air,  being  regenerated  and  separating  in  the 
form  of  a  deep-blue  powder,  after  violent  shaking  with 
air.  This  powder  is  then  filtered  off,  washed  out  and 
dried. 

Or  indigo  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  grape- 
sugar;  hot  alcohol  and  IJ  part  of  the  most  concen- 
trated soda-leypoureduponitina  large  flask;  the  flask 
then  completely  filled  with  hot  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time.  The  clear  liquid,  being  thereupon 
poured  ofl',  gradually  deposits  indigo-blue  in  cirstal- 
line  form  when  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  air. 

Indigo  is  obtained  artificially  in  very  small  quantity 
when  liquid  nitro-acetophenone  (p.  336)  is  converted 
into    a   solid  resinous  mass  by  being  heated  alone, 

*  Throe  porta  indigo,  tlie  liydrate  of  0  parts  lime,  4  parts  iron 
vitriol,  aod  about  450  parts  ivater. 
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ami  thie  mass  then  heated  with  zinc-dust  and  eoda- 
lime. 

Properties.  Deep  blue, approaching  purple;  pressure 
gives  it  a  copper  color  and  a  half  metallic  lustre. 
Tasteless,  inodorous;  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  alkalies ;  soluble  m  anilin.  At  about  300°, 
it  is  transformed  into  a  purple  vapor,  which  condenses 
in  the  form  of  lustrous,  deep  copper-colored  prisms ; 
this  property  can  also  be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  pure  indigo,  though  it  involves  loss  in 
consequence  of  decomposition  and  carbonization.  Dis- 
tilled with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  resolved  into 
anilin  and  carbonic  acid. — When  boiled  for  a  long 
time  with  potassa-ley  and  finely-divided  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  it  is  converted  into  anthranilic  acid  (p. 
330). 

Indigo-white,  C'"II"N^O'.  Is  produced  from  in- 
digo-blue when  this  comes  in  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen  or  with  any  other  reducing  agents  in  the 
presence  of  a  base.  It  is  contained  in  the  solutions 
described  above,  which  are  not  colored  blue,  and  can 
bo  obtained  from  them  in  an  isolated  condition  when 
they  are  allowed  to  flow  directly  into  boiled,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  a  siphon,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  air.  The 
indigo-white  is  thus  separated  in  the  form  of  white, 
glittering  flocks. 

After  oeing  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water,  that 
has  been  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  must  be  dried 
either  in  a  vacuum  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. — 
White,  fine,  crystalline  powder ;  inodorous  and  taste- 
less; insoluble  in  water.  In  contact  with  air,  particu- 
larly when  in  a  moist  condition  or  in  water  containing 
air,  it  is  soon  reconverted  into  indigo-bloe.  It  is  a 
weak  acid,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  forming 
yellow  solutions.  These  solutions,  as  well  as  its  salts 
formed  by  double  decomposition,  are  exceedingly  un- 
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stable,  take  up  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  anil  deposit 
indigo-blue, 

Sulphindigotic  acid  (Sulphoccerulic  acid),  C*H*NO. 
SO'.OH,  is  formed  when  1  part  indigo  is  digested  for 
three  days,  at  30-40°,  with  15  parts  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  wool  is  then  placed  in  the  diluted 
solution.  Upon  this  the  acid  formed  is  deposited,  there 
remaining  in  the  liquid  only  the  excess  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  wool,  which  is  dyed  blue,  is  now- 
well  washed  with  water;  and  the  acid  extracted  by 
means  of  ammonium  carbonate;  the  solution  evapo- 
rated at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible;  and  the 
residue  washed  with  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving another  acid,  hyposulphindigotic  acid,  which 
is  formed,  together  with  sulphindigotic  acid,  particu- 
larly when  indigo  is  dissolved  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid;  thereupon  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  water; 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate;  and  the  lead  salt, 
suspended  in  water,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  On  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  at  a 
but  slightly  elevated  temperature,  the  acid  remains 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  blue,  amorphous  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Its  salts  are  amorphous.  The  potassium.  saU,G^H*SO. 
SO'K,  and  the  sodium  salt  occur  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  indigo-carmine,  and  are  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  adding  potassium  acetate,  or  Glaubers  salt,  to  a 
diluted  solution  of  indigo-blue  in  sulphui'ic  aeid ;  wash- 
ing out  the  blue  precipitate  with  solutions  of  the  salts 
employed;  and  pressing.  They  form  copper-colored 
masses,  which  appear  blue  in  a  finely-divided  condition, 
and  dissolve  with  blue  color  in  pui-e  water. 

If,  ill  the  preparation  of  sulphindigotic  acid,  less 
(only  8  parts)  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  on  subse- 
quently diluting  with  water,  a  blue  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  consisting  of 

Sulphophtenieic  aeid  (Sulphopurpuric  acid), 
C"H'N'O'.HO'.0H,  which  dissolves  in  pure  water,  free 
of  acids,  and  forms  purplish-red  salts  with  bases ;  these 
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salts  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solutions  having  a  blue 
color. 

Isatin,  C^H^jSTO^,  ia  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
indigo-blue.  Finely  powdered  indigo  ia  heated  with 
water  to  boiling,  and  to  the  liquid  concentrated  nitric 
acid  is  added,  until  the  blue  color  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. By  repeatedly  boiling  the  mass  with  water, 
the  isatin  formed  ia  dissolved,  and,  on  cooling,  it 
gradually  crystallizes  out.  It  may  now  be  purifi^  by 
dissolving  in  potassa,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  recrystallizing. 

Yellowish-red  prisms,  of  a  strong  lustre;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  brown-red  solution;  in  cold  potassa- 
ley  forming  a  violet  solution;  fusible;  partially  sub- 
limable  without  decomposition.  Combines  with  the 
alkaline  bisulphites,  forming  crystallizing  compounds, 

"When  distilled  with  concentrated  potassa-ley,  anilin 
passes  over,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  set  free. 
Suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  nitrosalicylic  acid  (p.  346),  a  gas 
being  evolved,  at  the  same  time ;  treated  with  ammonia 
in  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  yields  a  large  number  of 
orystallizij]g  compounds,  the  composition  of  which 
shows  that  they  have  resulted  from  isatin  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  and  the  elimination  of  water. 

Chlorisatin,  On'OlXO*.  Is  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas  on  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  isatin  in 
water,  it  being  thrown  down  under  these  circumstances 
as  a  yellow,  noeky  precipitate;  further,  together  with 
secondary  products,  by  conducting  chlorine  into  pure 
indigo  mixed  with  water.  Prom  the  crude  product 
thus  obtained,  the  chlorisatin  is  extracted  by  means 
of  boiling  water,  and  separated  by  means  of  crystalli- 
zation from  dichlorisatin,  0*H*C1*H'0^,  which  is  formed 
at  the  same  time,  and  is  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 
— Orange-yellow,  transparent,  four-sided  prisms,  of 
bitter  taste ;  inodorous ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol;  partially  sublimable. — Towards 
bromiue  it  conducts  itself  in  the  same  way.    The  siib- 
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stitution-products  of  isatin  are  decomposed  by  fusing 
caustic  potassa  like  isatin,  Bubatitution-producta  of  am- 
lin  being  formed. 

Isatosulplmric  acid,  C^H'NO^SO=.On,  is  fonned 
by  the  action  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  sulphindigotates  (indigo-earmine), — Difficultly 
ciyatallizable,  very  easily  soluble  acid ;  monobasic.  Its 
barium  salt,  (CSH*NSO)'Ba  +  4H^0,  forms  brass-red, 
strongly  lustrous,  crystalline  scales,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

Trioxindol  (Isatic  acid),  OHTNO.  The  violet  solu- 
tion of  isatin  in  potassa-ley  becomes  yellow  when 
boiled,  and  then  contains  potassium  isatate.  The  free 
acid  is  exceedingly  unstable ;  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  set  it  free  by  means  of  another  acid,  it  breaks 
up  into  isatin  and  water. 

The  substitution-products  of  isatin  conduct  them- 
selves towards  caustic  potassa  in  like  manner.  They 
yield  chlorinated  or  brominated  isatic  acids,  which  are 
likewise  exceedingly  unstable  in  a  free  condition. 

Dioxindol  (Hydrindic  acid),  CTI'SO',  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  isatin,  to  which  is 
added  water,  hy  reduction  of  the  isatic  acid,  which  is 
at  first  formed. — Transparent,  rhombic  prisms ;  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  fuses  at  180°,  and  decom- 
poses at  195°,  anilin  being  formed.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  contact  with  air  turns  red,  oxygen  being  taken 
up  and  isatin  formed.  Combines  with  acids  anS  bases, 
forming  salts.  Treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine  it 
yields  crystallizing  substitution-products.  Treated  with 
nitrous  acid  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  at  first  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  substance,  nitrosodioxindol, 
OH*{K0)NO,  insoluble  in  water ;  fusing  at  300-310° ; 
further  action  converts  it  into  ethyl  benzoate  and  other 
products.  It  yields  oil  of  bitter  almonds  when  gently 
warmed  with  nitric  acid  or  silver  oxide. 
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Oxindol,  OIFKO.  I9  formed  by  further  reduction 
of  dioxindol  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  with 

sodium-amalgam  in  a  dilute  solution,  kept  constantly 
acid. — Long,  colorless  needles  or  feathery  groups. 
Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol ;  fuses  at  120° ;  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, it  can  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decom- 
position. When  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  in 
contact  with  air,  it  becomes  partially  oxidized  again, 
forming  dioxindol.  Like  dioxindol,  it  yields  crystal- 
lizing salts  with  acids,  as  well  as  bases.  Kitrous  acid 
transforms  it  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  into 
nitroso-oxindol,  C'H*{SfO)NO,  a  substance  that  crystal- 
lizes in  long,  golden  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in 
water. 

Indol,  OH'N.  Is  formed  when  the  vapors  of  oxiu- 
dol  are  conducted  over  heated  zinc-dust ;  or  when  in- 
digo-blue is  boiled  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
until  it  is  converted  into  a  browuish-yellow  powder, 
and  this  then  distilled  with  an  excess  of  zinc-dust.  It 
is  also  formed  in  small  quantity  when  nitrocinnamic 
acid  is  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide  with  an  addi- 
tion of  iron  filings. — Large,  colorless  laminse  similar  to 
benzoic  acid  ;  fusing  point,  52°  ;  not  distillable  alone, 
but  very  well  with  water  vapor.  Veiy  weak  base. 
"With  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  a  difficultly  soluble 
salt,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  yields  free  iudol. 

Isatyde,  C'^H'^N'O',  is  formed  by  heating  isatin 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  or  when  its  warm  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphy- 
drate  in  a  closed  flask,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  it  being  deposited  gradually  in  the  form  of  crys- 
talline scales.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  isatin,  as 
indigo-white  bears  to  indigo-blue. — Colorless,  fine  crj's- 
talline  inodorous  and  tasteless  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  in  alcohol. 

Sulphisatyde,  C«H'^N'O^S=.  "When  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
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isatin,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  isatyde  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  solution  contains  sulphisatjde,  which  is 
precipitated  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  drop  in 
water.— Grayish-yellow,  pulveroua  substance ;  hecomes 
soft  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  cry staUiz able. 

Indin,  C'^H'"K^C>',  isomeric  with  indigo-blue;  is 
formed  when  eulphisatyde  is  well  mixed  with  alcohol, 
and  a  solution  of  potassa  gradually  added ;  and  the 
mass,  when  it  has  become  red,  washed  out  with  water. — 
Beautiful  rose-colored,  crystalline  powder ;  insoluble  in 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves, 
when  warmed  with  alcoholic  potassa,  and,  on  cooling, 
indin-potassium,  C'*H"N'OK,  is  deposited  in  small  black 
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The  bodies  of  this  group  are  derived  from  naphtha- 
lene C'°H*,  in  the  same  way  as  the  aromatic  compounds 
are  derived  from  hcnzenc.  Kaphthalene  5a  constituted 
very  similarly  to  benzene  ;  it  consists  of  two  benzene- 
groups,  which  are  so  united  that  they  have  two  carbon 
atoms  in  common : — 

CH:CH.C.CH:CH 
CH:CH.C.CH:CH 

A,  Hydrocarbons,  CJi?"-'^' 

1.   N'aphthalene. 

Formation.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  a  great  many 
organic  substances  at  a  high  temperature,  particularly 
when  the  distillation-products  are  conducted  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  h«nce  contained  in  coal-tar  and 
wood-tar.  It  is  also  formed  from  alcohol,  acetic  acid, 
and  a  number  of  other  substances,  when  their  vapors 
are  passed  through  red-hot  tubes. 

Preparation.  Most  advantageously  from  coal-tar  oil 
by  partial  distillation  and  strong  cooling  of  the  distil- 
late between  180  and  220°.  The  crude  naphthalene  thus 
separated  is  purified  by  reerystalliaation  from  hot  alco- 
hol, or,  better,  by  means  of  sublimation. 

Properties.  Large,  lustrous,  colorless  crystalline  la- 
minfe  of  peculiar  odor  and  burning  taste.  Fuses  at 
80°  ;  boils  at  218°,  and  sublimes  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture; insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  in  cold  alcohol, 
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easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Distils  over  readily 
with  water.  Burns  with  a  luminous  sooty  flame. 
Combines  with  pierie  acid,  forming  a  compound, 
C'°H''  +  C^HXNO^W,  which  _  crystallizes^  in  stellate, 
yellow  needles,  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  phtalic  acid  (p.  362).  When  heated  with  phos- 
phonium  iodide  to  170-190°,  it  yields  a  liquid  hydro- 
carbon, C'^H'^ ;  boiling  point,  201°. 

With  chlorine  it  forms  products  of  addition  and  sub- 
stitution. 

Naphthalene  dichloride,  C'H^CP,  pale  yellow 
oil,  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble  in  it. 

Naphthalene  tetrachloride,  C'°H*.C1*,  transparent 
rhombohedral  crystals ;  fusing  point,  182°  ;  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chlomaphthalene  tetrachloride,  C'lI'Cl.Cl', 
klinorhombic  prisms ;  fusing  point,  128-130°. 

Dichlornaphthalene  tetrachloride,  C'lI^CP.Cl*, 
klinorhombie  prisma ;  fusing  point,  172°. 

When  these  chlorine  compounds  arc  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potassa,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  ofl'  and 
chlorine-subAitution-producta  of  naphthalene  are 
formed.  These,  when  further  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chlorine,  again  form  addition-products  and  substi- 
tution-products, containing  more  chlorine. 

Mono  chlomaphthalene,  C'^H'Cl.  Colorless  liquid ; 
boiling  point,  250-252°. 

a-Dichlornapthalene,  CH'CP,  Crystalline  mass  ; 
fusing  point,  35-36°  ;  boiling  point,  282°. 

^-Dichlornaphtha.lene,  CH^Cl'.  Colorless  prisms ; 
fusing  point,  68°  ;  boiling  point,  281-283°. 

Trichlomaphthalene,  C"IPCP.  Brittle  prisms ; 
fusing  point,  81°. 
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Tetrachlomaphthalene,  C'B.^CV.  Colorless  nee- 
dles ;  fusing  point,  130°. 

Enneaehlordinaphthalene,  C^H'CP.  The  end- 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  heated  chlorinated 
naphthalene. — '"WTiite,  delicate  needles ;  fusing  point, 
156-158°. 

Pentaehlomaphthalene,  C'H'Cl*.  Is  formed  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  chloride  on  dichlopnaphtho- 
quinone  and  chloroxynaphthalenic  acid.— Colorless  nee- 
dles ;  fusing  point,  168.5°. 

Perehlomaphthaleue,  C'Cl".  Prisms ;  fusing 
point,  135°. 

Naphthalene  yields  subetitution-prodticts  with  bro- 
mine, but  does  not  combine  directly  with  it. — Mono- 
hromnaphthalene,  C'"H'Br.  Colorless  liquid ;  boiling 
point,  2n°.~arDibromnapklkalene,  Q''WBr^.  Long 
needles  of  a  silky  lustre ;  fusing  point,  81°. — p-Dibrom- 
napkihalene,  C'WBr^,  is  formed  together  with  the 
a-compound  when  bromine  acts  upon  n-sulphonaphthar- 
lic  acid.  Needles;  fusing  point,  126-127°. — Tribrom- 
naphtkalene,0''li'''Br^,  Colorless  needles;  fusing  point, 
75°. — TeiraArcmnaphtkalene,^!!*!^!*.  Colorless  prisms, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. — Pentabyomnaphtkalene, 
C'"H*Br*.  Colorless  granular  crystals,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

B-Cyannaphthalene,  C'"H'.C]Sr,  is  formed  by  the 
distillation  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  a-sulpho- 
naphtbalate  with  potassium  cyanide.  Is  also  formed 
when  naphthylamine  oxalate  is  distilled,  and  the  distil- 
late, which  contains  a  great  deal  of  naphtliylformamide, 
heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. — Color- 
less, broad  needles;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Puses  at  37.5° ;  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
remain  liquid,  and  boils  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition at  2Q7-2%&°.~?-Cyannaphihalene,  C'°H^OK  Is 
obtained   in  the  same  way  from  potassium  (taulpho- 
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naphthalate. — Colorless  laminae ;   fusing  point,  66.5°  ; 
boiling  point,  304-305°. 

Nitronaphthalene,  C">H'(NO^),  ia  formed  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene ; 
slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  rapidly  by  boiling. 
— Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  sulphur-colored  prisms ; 
fusing  point,  58.5°,  and  sublimes  when  carefully 
heated;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

a-Sinitronaphthalene  and  ^-.THnitronaphtkalene, 
C"'H*{NO')',  are  produced  simultaneously  when  the 
preceding  compound,  or  naphthalene,  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  until  no  oily  body  (melted  nitronaphtha- 
lene) can  be  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  two  compounds  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with 
alcohol,  in  which  the  a-compound  ia  more  easily  solu- 
ble; and  crystallizing  from  chloroform,  a-Dinitro- 
napbthalene  crystallizes  in  four-  or  six-sided  rhombic 
plates,  that  detonate  when  heated ;  fusing  point,  170°  ; 
p-dinitronaphthalene  crystallizes  in  colorless,  sublima- 
ble  prisms,  that  fuse  at  214°, — If  the  boiling  with 
nitric  acid  is  continued  for  several  days  (rinitronaphtha- 
lene,  C"*H''(NO)',  is  formed ;  small,  monoclinate  prisms, 
fusing  at  214°.  When  this  is  heated  for  a  long  time 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  it  is 
converted  into  tetranitronaphthalene,  C'"H\TfCP)*,  which 
crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  resembling  asbestos ;  fusing 
point,  200°. 

Xaphthylamiue  (Naphtha!  idine),  C"]I'.NII^,  is 
produced  from  nitronaphthalene  in  the  same  way  that 
anilin  is  produced  from  nitrobenzene  {cf.  p.  258). — Fine, 
colorless  prisms,  of  an  unpleasant  odor;  almost  itisolu- 
ble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  fuses  at  50°; 
sublimes  easily,  and  boils  at  800°.  Turns  gradually 
red  in  contact  with  the  air.  Combines  with  acids, 
forming  crystallizing  and,  for  the  gi-eater  part,  easily 
soluble  salts.  Oxidizing  agents,  iron  chloride,  silver 
nitrate,  chromic  acid,  tin  chloride  produce  a  blue  pre- 
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cipitate  in  the  solutions  of  theae  salts,  which  is  rapidly- 
converted  into  a  purple-red,  amorphous  powder,  oxy- 
napktkylaniine,  C'H'NO. 

"When  nitrous  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  naphthy- 
laraine,  diazocompouiida  are  formed  as  in  the  ease  of 
anilin. 

Sulphonaphthalic  acids,  C="H'.8010H.  When 
naphthalene  is  carefully  heated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
two  isomeric  aulphonaphthalie  aeida  are  formed,  which 
may  be  separated  by  partial  ery stall  izatioii  of  the  lead 
or  barium  salts.  Both  salts  of  a-sulphonaphthalic 
acid  are  much  more  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
than  those  of  the  )J-acid.  The  a-acid,  when  heated,  is 
converted  into  the  P-acid,  and  hence,  when  naphtha- 
lene is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature (160°),  the  product  consists  almost  entirely  of 
p-Rulphonaphthalic  acid. 

Baiium  a-sulphonaphthalate,  {C"H'.80*)=Ba-j- 
H^O.  Colorless  lamina! ;  soluble  in  87  parts  water  and 
350  parts  alcohol  (of  85  per  cent.)  at  10°.  The  lead  salt, 
(C'H'SO'y'Pb  +  3H^0,  forms  lustrous,  colorless  laminse ; 
soluble  in  27  parts  water  and  11  parts  alcohol  at  10°. 

Barium)J-sulphonaphthalate,(C'»H'.SO')^B»-i-H*0. 

Colorless  laminre;  aoiuhle  in  290  parts  water  and  1950 

Earts  alcohol  at  10°. — The  lead  salt  crystallizes  in  small, 
ard  scales,  with  varying  amounts  of  water  of  crya- 
tallization ;  soluble  in  115  parts  water  and  305  parts 
alcohol  at  10°. 

Naphthalene  sulphochlorides,  C^H^SOCl,  are 
obtained  by  gently  heating  potassium  o-  and  3-sulpho- 
naphthalate  with  phosphorus  chloride.  The  a-ckloride 
forms  lustrous  laminsa;  easily  soluble  in  ether;  fusing 
at  66° ;  the  ^-chloride  is  more  difficultly  soluble  in 
ether,  and  fuses  at  76°, 

Disulphonaphthalic  acid,  C'°II*{SO'.OH)Sis  formed 
by  continued  heating  of  naphthalene  with  an  excess 
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of  Bulphurie  acid. — Bibasic  acid.  The  barium  salt, 
0"'H^*OBa,  ia  much  lesa  easily  soluhle  in  water,  and 
particularly  in  alcohol,  than  the  sulphonaphthalates. 

Mercurynaplithyl,  (C"'H'}'ng,  Is  formed  by  con- 
tinued boiling  of  a  solution  of  monobromnaphthaJene 
in  benzene  with  sodium-amalgam. — Small,  colorless, 
rhombic,  columnar  crystals.  Insoluble  in  water,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  carbon  bisul- 
phide and  in  chloroform.  Puses  at  243° ;  not  volatile 
without  decomposition ;  combines  directly  with  iodine ; 
and,  when  heated  with  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  or 
hydrochloric  acids,  it  yields  naphthalene  and  mercury 
iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride.  Conducts  itself  exactly 
like  mercuryphenyl  {p.  272). 

Dinaphthyl,  C'B.'*  =  (O'JIJ,  is  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  monobromnaphthalene  with  sodium; 
and  by  heating  naphthalene  with  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphuric  acid, — Colorless  lamina,  of  a 
mother-of-pearl  lustre.  But  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether ;  fuses  at  154° ;  and  is 
Bublimable  without  decomposition.  When  further 
oxidized  with  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  phtalic  acid  (p.  362). 

2.  Methylnaphthalene. 
C"H"  =  C'H^CIP. 

Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
monobromnaphthalene  and  methyl  iodide,  diluted  with 
ether. — Colorless,  clear,  somewhat  viscid  liquid ;  specific 
gravity,  1.0287  ■,  boiling  point,  231^232°;  does  not 
congeal  at  — 18°. 

3.  Ethylnaphthalene,  C'^H'=  =  C'H'.CH^.CH*.  Is 
formed  like  methylnaphthalene. — Colorless,  clear  li- 
quid ;  specific  gravity,  1.0184 ;  boiling  point,  261-252° ; 
still  liquid  at  — 14°. 
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1.  Naphihol  U-Naphthol). 
C"lis0  =  0"'H='.OH. 

Is  formed  by  heating  potassium  n-sulphonaphthalate 
with  potaaaiura  hjaroxide. — Colorless,  mouoelinate 
prisma ;  fusing  point,  94° ;  boiling  point,  270-280° ; 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  aomewhat  soluble  in 
hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Towarda  alka- 
lies it  eondueta  itaelf  like  phenol  (p.  290). 

Naphthol-ethylether,  CH'.O.CflP.  By  heating 
naphthol-potaasium  with  ethyl  iodide. — Coiorlcsa 
liquid ;  boiling  point,  272°  ;  doea  not  congeal  at  — 5°. 

Naphthol-acetate,  C'"H'.O.C^H'0.  By  the  action 
of  acetyl  chloride  on  naphthol. — Yellowish  liquid,  in- 
Boluble  in  water. 

Nitronaphthol,  C"H^(I^O^).OH.  la  formed,  when 
1  part  nitronaphthalene  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air 
for  a  long  time  at  140°,  intimately  mixed  with  1  part 
potassium  hydroxide  and  2  parts  calcium  hydroxide, 
and  the  aqueous  extract  from  the  mass  decompoaed 
with  hydrochloric  acid. — -Bright-yellow,  light  mass ; 
crystallizing  from  acetic  acid  or  acetone  in  golden-yel- 
low prisms ;  fusing  point,  151-152°. 

Dinitronaplithol,  C'"H''(NO^)^OH.  Cannot  be  pre- 
pared directly  from  naphthol.  la,  however,  readily 
obtained  by  pouring  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity,  1,35) 
upon  naphthylamine ;  and  by  gently  heatmg  a  solution 
of  sulphonaphthalicaQid,towhich  is  added  nitric  acid. 
Is  also  formed  by  boiling  diazonaphthalenehydrochlor- 
ate  (from  naphthylamine  hydrochloratc  with  nitrous 
acid)  with  nitric  acid. — Lustrous  sulphur-colored  crys- 
tals ;  fusing  point,  138° ;  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  easily 
in  chloroform.  "With  bases  it  yields  salts ;  and  liberatea 
34 
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carbonic  acid  from  its  salts.  The  sodium  and  calcium 
salts  are  excellent  yellow  dyes  (naphthalene  yellow). 

Diamidonaphthol,  C"'H''(KH=)=.OH.  Cannot  be 
isolated  and  obtained  in  a  free  condition.  Its  double 
salt  with  stannous  chloride^  G^'^W^EWf.OB  +  2HC1  + 
SnCP  +  2H^0,  is  obtained  by  heating  dinitronaphthol 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
large,  lustrous,  monoclinate  prisms.  When  its  solution 
is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  solution 
of  diamidonaphthol  hydrochlorate  is  obtained,  which, 
in  contact  with  air,  and  rapidly  on  the  addition 
of  iron  chloride,  yields  diimidonaphtkol  hydrochlorate 

C"H=(OII)  I  ?^>  +  HCl.   This  salt  crystallizes  in  large 

columnar  or  tabular  crystals  of  a  metallic  lustre,  which 
in  transmitted  light  are  dark  red ;  in  reflected  light, 
green.  With  ammonia  it  yields  dUmidonaphthol, 
C"'IP(OH){IIN')'',  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  almost  in- 
soluble in  water. 

Naphtliolsulphuric  acid,  C">H*  \  ^^  q^  By 
heating  naphtbol  with  double  its  weight  of  concentra- 
ted sulphuric  acid.  The  free  acid,  separated  from  the 
lead  salt,  forms  long,  colorless,  deliquescent  needles  ; 
fusing  point,  101°;  its  solution  is  colored  deep  blue  on 
the  addition  of  iron  eliloride ;  if  heated  it  becomes 
green. 

Naphthyl  sulpliydrate,  C'H'.SII.  Is  formed  by 
theaction  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuricaeid  on  a-naphthyl 
Bulphocbloride. — Colorl^s  liquid,  insoluble  in  water ; 
boiling  point,  285°  ;  volatile  with  water  vapor ;  yields 
salts  with  bases. 

Naphthyl  disuipiiide,  (C'»H')^S=.  Is  formed  by 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ammoniacal  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  sulphydrate  in  contact  with  air. — ■ 
Yellowish,  transparent  crystals ;  fusing  point,  85°. 
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2.  Isonaphihol  (a-Naphthol). 
C^H^O  =  C'"H'.OH. 

Is  obtained,  like  naphtliol,  from  potassium  fi-Bulpho- 
naphtbalate. — Small,  colorlesa,  rhombic  plates  ;  fusing 
point,  122° ;  boiling  point,  285-290°  ;  easily  snblim- 
able.  Difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

The  derivatives  of  isonaphthol  are  prepared  like 
those  of  naphthol. 

Isonaphthol-ethylelher,  C'W.O.C'K".  Colorless, 
crystalline  mass ;  fusing  point,  33°. 

Isonaphthol-acetate,  C"'II^O.C?H'0,  Small,  color- 
less needles;  fusing  point,  60°. 

Dinitro-iBonaphthol,  C'»HXNO')=.0H.  Is  obtained 
by  warming  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isonaphthol  with 
dilute  nitric  acid. — Lustrous,  bright-yellow  needles ; 
fusing  point,  195°. 

Isonaphtholeulphuric  acid,  C'"H^  j  gQj  qjj 
Small,  colorless  laminated  crystals  ;  fusing  point,  125'' ; 
not  deliquescent,  but  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. The  aqueous  solution  turns  slightly  green  on  the 
addition  of  iron  chloride,  and,  when  heated  with  it,  it 
deposits  brown  flocks, 

leonaphthyl  sulpliyclrate,  C'H'.SH.  Small,  lus- 
trous scales ;  fusing  point,  136° ;  not  volatile  with  water 
vapor ;  insoluble  m  water ;  easily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol. 

3,  JXoxT/naphthatene. 

Is  obtained  by  melting  potassium  disulphonaphtha- 
late  with  potassium  hydroxide.— Colorless  needles, 
which  become  violet  in  the  air;  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  sublimable  ;  in  an 
alkaline  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the 
air,  and  tui'ns  black. 
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Is  formed  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  oxy naphthoquinone,  and  after  the  Bolution  has 
been  fi'eed  from  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  can 
be  extracted  by  means  of  ether. — Yellow  needles ;  so- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  solutions,  which 
are  at  first  colorless,  turn  yellow  and  brown  in  the 
air.  Is  a  strong  reducing  agent,  eepecially  in  alkaline 
solution. 

C.  QUINOSES. 

Naphthoquinone,  C'HM  ,-,>,  is  asyct  not  known. 
Only  substitution-products  and  other  derivatives  of  it 
have  been  discovered. 

Diehlornaphthoquinone  (Chloroxynaphthalene 
chloride),  C'TL^Ci'  \  r^.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  cli  lor  naphthalene  chloride.  Can  bo  most 
easily  prepared  by  treating  naphthol  or  commercial 
naphthalene  yellow  (see  Dinitronaphthol  p.  397)  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  or  by  the 
addition  of  chromium  oxichloride  to  a  solution  of 
naphthalene  in  concentrated  acetic  acid. — Golden-yel- 
low needles ;  fusing  point,  189° ;  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  ether,  more  readily 
in  hot  alcohol ;  easily  sublimable.  Hot  concentrated 
nitric  a«id  converts  it  into  phtalie  acid.  Sulphurous 
acid  and  hydriodic  acid  convert  it  into  dichlordioxy- 
naphtkalene,  C"'H*CP(OH)*,  which  crj'stallizes  in  reddish- 
colored  needles,  that  fuse  at  135-140",  and  are  recon- 
verted into  diehlornaphthoquinone  by  iron  chloride. — 
Heated  with  two  molecules  phosphorus  chloride  at  180- 
200°,  diehlornaphthoquinone  is  transformed  into  penta- 
chlornaphthalene  (p.  893). 

Oxynaphthoquinone   (JTaphthalic  acid), 
C'"H°(OH)|  Q>.     Is  most  readily  obtained  by  heating 
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diimidonaptthol  hydrochlorate  (p.  898)  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  120°. — IB  right  yellow, 
electric  powder,  or  yellow  needles;  sublimes  partially 
when  carefully  heated,  condensing  in  reddish-yellow 
needles.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  eomewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  trioxy- 
najihthalene. — It  conducts  itself  as  a  moderately  strong 
monobasic  acid  towards  bases,  and  liberates  carbonic 
acid  from  ita  salts.  The  alkaline  salts  are  blood-red  and 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

Chloroxynaphthoquinone  {Chloroxynaphthalic 
acid),  C^»n=C10»  =  C'H^CKOH)  j  y>.  The  potasdum 
salt,  C"'H'C1(0K)0',  is  obtained,  when  dichlomaphtho- 
quinone  is  placed  under  alcohol,  and  concentrated  po- 
tasaa-ley  then  added.  It  forms  cherry-colored  needles, 
which  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  so- 
luble in  hot  water ;  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the 
free  acid  from  this  solution. — Straw-colored,  crystalline 
powder;  fuses  somewhat  above  200°,  and  sublimes  in 
needles ;  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately 
in  boiling,  more  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Strong 
monobasic  acid ;  its  salts,  when  heated,  give  a  sublim- 
ate of  phtalic  anhydride.  Heated  with  phosphorus 
chloride,  pentachlornaphthalene  is  formed. 

Dioxynaphthoqilinone  (Naphthazarin),  C'''H''0*  = 
C'^H^OH)^  j  ^>.  Is  obtained  by  simultaneously  add- 
ing )j-dinitro naphthalene  and  zinc  in  small  quantities 
to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  200°,  Subse- 
quently the  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  boiled,  filtered 
boiling  hot  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  that  separates  on 
cooling,  purified,  when  dried,  by  means  of  sublimation. 
— Long  needles  with  a  beautiful  green  metallic  lustre. 
But  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  more  easily  in 
alcohol,  the  solution  having  a  red  color.  It  dissolves 
in  ammonia  forming  a  sky-blue  solution,  which  turns 
reddish-violet  on  standing.  Its  solution  gives  beauti- 
34* 
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fill  violet    precipitates   with   baryta  and  limc-'water. 
Excellent  dye,  very  similar  to  alizarin. 


1.  Naphthoic  Add  {Menaphthoxi/Uc  Acid). 
C'H'O^  =  C'"H'.CO.OH. 

Formation.  From  o-cyannaphthalene  (p.  393),  by 
boiling  with  alcoholic  potaeaa,  and  decomposing  the  po- 
taesiuni  ealt  thus  formed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
ether  ie  also  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam 
on  a  mixture  of  monobromnaphthalene  and  ethyl  chlor- 
carbonate;  its  potassium  salt,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
potassium  n-sulphonaphthalate  with  sodium  formate. 

Properties.  Colorless  crystalline  needles;  fusing 
point,  160°  ;  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Heated  with  baryta,  it  is 
resolved  into  naphthalene  and  carbonic  acid. 

Barium  naphthoate,  (C"H''0)2Ba  +  411^0,  and 
Calcium  naphthoate  (C"H'0=)=Ca  +  23:^0,  are  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water  (the  calcium  salt  in  93  parts  at 
15°) ;  and  crystallize  in  colorless  needles. 

Ethyl  naphthoate,  C'"IF.CO.O.C^H^  Liquid  of  an 
aromatic  odor  ;  boiling  point,  309°. 

Naphthoyl  chloride,  C'"IF.C0C1.  By  the  action  of 
phosphorus  chloride  on  naphthoic  acid. — Liquid ;  boils 
at  297.5° ;  congeals  at  a  low  temperature, 

Naphthoylamide,  C'H^.CO.NH^.  Is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chloride ;  and  by  dissolv- 
ving  a-cyannaphthalone  in  alcoholic  soda-ley  and  pre- 
cipitating with  water. — Colorless  needles ;  fusing  point, 
204'= ;  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
sublimable. 

2.  Isonaphthoic  Acid  {^'Naphthoic  Add). 
C"H»0'  =  C'"II'.CO.OH. 

Is  obtained   from   |3-cyannapbthaleno  like    nnphthoie 
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acid. — Long,  color!es3  needles;  fusing  point,  182°  ; 
boils  above  300°  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
But  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  with  barium  hydroxide,  it 
is  resolved  like  naphthoic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and 
naphthalene. 

Barium  isonaphthoate  (C"H'0^)=Ba  4-  4H^0,  and 
Calcium  isonapntlioate  {C"IFO=)*Ca  +  311^0,  crys- 
tallize in  needles  and  are  insoluble  in  cold  water  (in 
1400-1800  parts  at  15°). 

3.  Oxynaphthoic  Acid  (CarbonaphthoUa  Acid). 

c'TO-cu'lggon. 

The  sodium  salt  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous  ac- 
tion of  sodium  and  carbonic  anhydride  on  a-naphthol. 
Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  the  acid  from  the  solu- 
tion of  this  salt.— Small,  stellate,  colorless  needles ; 
fusing  point,  185-186°;  but  slightly  soluble  in  water 
even  at  boiling  temperature,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  salts  are,  for  the  greater  part,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  These  solutions  are  turned  deep 
blue  by  iron  chloride. 

p-Naphthol  (p.  399),  when  treated  in  the  same  way, 
yields  with  difficulty  an  isomeric  oxyacid  of  similar 
properties. 
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IV.  AHTHRACENE-DERIVATITES. 


Anthracene,  the  substance  from  which  the  bodies 
of  this  group  are  derived,  haa  a  chemical  constitution 
similar  to  tlmt  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  naphthalene  that  the  latter  bears 
to  benzene.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of 
three  benzene-rings,  of  which  each  one  haa  two  carbon 
atoms  in  common  with  one  or  both  the  others : — 

CH:CH.C.OH:C.CH:CH 
OH:GH.C.CH:t).CH:<DH 

Anthracene. 

Fiyrmation.  By  dry  distillation  of  anthracite  coal; 
hence  contained  in  coal-tar.  By  heating  benzyl  chlo- 
ride (p.  274}  with  water  at  190°,  together  with  liquid 
ditolyl  (p.  282)  and  benzylic  ether  (p.  313). 

Preparation.  From  those  portions  of  coal-tar,  that 
boil  at  high  temperatures,  by  means  of  repeated  dis- 
tillations, pressing,  and  i-eeryatallizing  from  benzene. 
To  obtain  it  perfectly  pure  and  colorless,  it  must  be 
sublimed  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  best  by 
heating  it  until  it  begins  to  boil,  and  then  blowing  a 
strong  current  of  air  over  it  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows. Or  the  solution  in  hot  benzene  is  bleached  in 
direct  sunlight. 

Propej-ties.  Oolorlesa,  monoelinate  plates ;  when  per- 
fectly pure  exhibiting  a  beautiful  blue  fluorescence ; 
fusing  point,   213°;    boiling  point,  somewhat  above 
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360°.  Insoluble  iu  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  easily  in  boiling  benzene,  leas  soluble  in 
cold  benzene.  Heated  with  picric  acid  and  benzene,  it 
yields  a  compound,  C"H«  +  2C^H*{NO)30,  that  crys- 
tallizes in  red  needles. 

Par  anthracene,  C'*II'°.  AVhen  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  anthracene  in  benzene  is  exposed  to  direct 
sunlight,  tabular  crystals  of  this  compound,  which  is 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  anthracene,  are  deposited. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene,  and  is  much  more 
stable  than  anthracene ;  it  is  attacked  neither  by  bro- 
mine nor  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid.  It  fuses  at 
244°,  and  is  at  this  temperature  reconverted  into 
anthracene. 

Anthracene  dihydride,  C"H'*.  Is  formed  by  heat- 
ing anthracene  with  hydriodie  acid  and  a  little  phos- 
phorus at  160-170°;  and  by  gently  heating  it  for  a  long 
time  with  alcohol  and  sodmm-amalgam.— Small,  color- 
less, monoclinate  plates;  fusing  point,  106°;  boiling 
point,  305°  ;  sublimes  readily  in  the  form  of  needles. 
Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  "When  conducted 
in  the  form  of  vapor  through  a  tube  heated  to  low  red- 
heat,  it  is  resolved  into  anthracene  and  hydrogen. 
Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sul- 
phurous anhydride  and  anthracene ;  with  bromine  and 
oxidizing  agents,  the  same  products  as  anthi-acene. 

Anthracene  hexahydride,  C'*H'".  Is  obtained  by 
heating  the  preceding  compound  for  a  long  time  with 
hj'driodic  acid  and  a  little  phosphorus  at  200-220°. — 
dolorless  laminae;  fusing  ])oint,  63°;  boiling  point, 
290°.  Very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  ben- 
zene. At  red-heat  it  is  broken  up,  like  the  dihydride, 
into  anthracene  and  hydrogen, 

Anthracene  forms  addition-  and  substitution-pro- 
ducts with  chlorine  and  bromine. 

Anthracene  dichloride,  C^H'^Cl^.  Long;  radiating 
needles;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  slightly  soluble 
in  ether. 
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Monochloranthracene,  C'*H'C1.  Is  obtained  di- 
rectly from  anthracene  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas; 
and   by   decomposing   the   dichloride   with   alcoholic 

potaasa. — Small,  hard,  scaly  crystals. — Dichloranthra- 
eewe,  C'*H*OP.  Yellow  laminae  or  needles;  fusing  point, 
205° ;  snblimable. —  Tetrackloranthracene,0^*'S.^(S^.  Stel- 
late, gold-colored  needles ;  fusing  point,  220°. 

Dlbromanthraceiie,  C'^H'Br',  is  formed  alone 
when  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  anthracene  in 
carbon  bisulphide. — trold-colorcd  needles ;  fusing  point, 
221°.    Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  160-170°,  it 


is  reconverted  into  anthracene.  —  Dibromanlhracene 
teirahromide,  C"H'Br*,Er*,  is  formed  when  bromine 
vapor  is  allowed  to  act  on  finely  divided  anthracene 
or  dibromanthracene. — Hard,  thick,  colorless  plates ; 
fuses  at  170-180°,  undergoing  decomposition. —  Tri- 
hromanthracene,  C'H'Bi-',  by  heating  the  precediog 
compound  to  200.° — ^Yellow  needles ;  fusing  point, 
169° ;  sublimable.  —  Tetrabromanthracene,  C"H*Br*. 
From  dibromanthracene  tetrabromide  with  alcoholic 
potassa. — Yellow  crystals ;  fusing  point,  254°. 

Nitroantliracene,  C"H''(NO^).  Is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  anthracene  with  nitric 
acid. — Stellate,  red  needles.  Insoluble  in  cold  alcohol 
and  benzene,  difficultly  soluble  in  the  hot  liquids. 
Sublimable. 

Anthraquinone  iOxanthraeene). 
C..H.{0>. 

Formation  and  preparation.  By  the  oxidation  of 
anthracene,  dichlor-,  or  dibromanthracene  with  nitric 
or  chromic  acid.  Can  be  most  readily  pi'epared  by 
adding  a  solution  of  chromic  aoid  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  or  finely  powdered  potassium  bichromate,  to  a  hot 
solution  of  anthracene  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Properties.  Purified  by  sublimation,  it  forma  lus- 
trous, yellow  needles ;  fusing  point,  273°  ;  insoluble  in 
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water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  other,  and  cold 
benzene,  more  easily  in  hot  benzene.  Very  stable; 
alcoholic  potasea-ley  produces  no  effect  upon  it.  Heated 
with  bydriodic  acid  at  150°,  or  with  zinc-dust,  it  is 
converted  into  anthracene.  Fused  with  caustic  potassa 
it  yields  benzoic  acid. 

Dichloranthraquinone,  C^^H'CPO^.  Is  obtained 
by  oxidizing  tetraebloranthracene  like  anthraquinone. 
— Yellow  r 


Monobromanthraquinone,  C"H^ErO'.  By  oxida- 
tion of  tribrom anthracene. — Bright-yellow  needles; 
fusing  point,  187° ;  sublimable. — Dibromanihraquinone, 
C"II°Br^O',  By  beating  antbraquinone  with  two 
molecules  bromine  at  100° ;  more  readily  by  oxidising 
tetrabromantbracene.  — Bright-yellow  needles ;  sub- 
limable. 

Dinitroanthraouinone,  C'*IP{NO^)^CP.  Is  formed 
together  with  antbraquinone,  by  beating  anthracene 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  From  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
duct in  a  great  deal  of  hot  alcohol,  it  separates  first  on 
cooling.  ■  It  is  more  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric-sulphuric  acid  on  anthraquinone.— -Small,  bright- 
yellow,  monoelinate  ciystals;  difiicultly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene ;  sublimes  in  the  form  of 
yellow  needles,  at  the  same  time  undergoing  partial 
decomposition.  Combines  with  hydrocarbons,  the 
same  as  picric  acid,  forming  very  characteristic  com- 
pounds. 

Diamidoantliraquinone,  Ci*HXNIF)=0^.  Is  ob- 
tained from  dinitroantbroquiiione  by  warming  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
sulphydrate. — Small,  cinnabar-colored  needles;  fusing 
point,  236°.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  concentrated  acids.  Sublimes  in  garnet- 
colored,  flat  needles.  Very  weak  base.  From  its 
solutions  in  acids  it  is  thrown  down  in  a  free  condition 
on  the  addition  of  water. 
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Anthraquinonedisnlphnric  acid, 

C'^H''O'(S0l0H)'.  Diehlor-  and  dibromanthraeene  dis- 
solve "readily  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  forming  diehlor-or  dibroniatithraceiiedisul- 
phuric  acids,  C"H*CP(SO'.0Hy,  which  when  treated 
with  oxidizing  ^ents,  and  also  when  heated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  are  easily  converted  into 
anthraquinonedisulphurie  acid.  The  barium  salt, 
C"H"0^(SO)=Ba,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 


Oxyantlirajuinone,  C'*HK)*  =  C"H'{OH)0=.  Is 
formed  by  fusing  potassium  anthraq^uinonedi sulphate 
with  potassium  hydroxide,  when  the  action  is  moder- 
ated by  the  addition^  of  indiflerent  bodies  {sodium 
chloride,  chalk), — Yellow  laminse  or  needles,  8ublim- 
able.  Soluble  in  alkalies  and  baryta-water  forming 
reddish-hrown  solutions. 

Alizarin  (Dioxyanthraquinoiie),  C"H'0*  = 
C'*1I*(0H)*0^.  Is  contained  in  old  madder,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  rubianic  acid  {see  Glucosides,  p.  418),  which 
is  contained  in  fresh  madder,  by  boiling  with  acids  or 
alkalies.  It  can  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating 
dichloranthracLuinone,  mono-  or  dibromantliracLuinone, 
oxyanthraquinone  and  potassium  anthraquinonedisul- 
phate  with  potassium  hydroxide  at  250-270°.  The 
mass  ia  then  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  the  precipitate  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization  from  alcohol,  or,  oetter,  by  sublimation. — • 
Long,  orange-red  needles.  Carefully  heated,  sublim- 
able  without  decomposition.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Towards  bases  it  conducts  itself  like  a  weak  bibasic 
acid ;  soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  purple  solutions. 
The  alcoholic  solution  gives  blue  precipitates, 
Ci^HXO^Ba)Os  -t-  JPO  and  C"H«{0'Ca)0'  -t-  H^O,  with 
baryta-  or  lime-water ;  the  solution  in  alkalies  gives  a 
beautiful  red  precipitate  (madder  lake)  with  a  solution 
of  alum. 
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When  heated  with  zinc-dust,  alizarin  ia  converted 
into  anthracene  ;  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  phta- 
lic  acid  is  the  product.     Excellent  dye. 

Chiysophanic  acid  (Parietic  acid,  Rheic  acid), 
C"HXOH)^0^  or  C"H»(OH)'0=  (isomeric  with  alizarin  or 
an  analogous  derivative  of  anthracene  dihydride).  Is 
contained  in  the  lichen  Parmelia  parietina  ;  in  rhubarb 
(the  root  of  various  species  of  Rheum);  and  in  senna 
leaves(from  Cassia  laneeolataa.nA  Cassia  obovata).  Can  be 
readily  obtained  from  these  plants  by  extracting  with 
cauetie  potasea,  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  recryatallizing  from  chloroform. — Yellow,  lustrous 
prisms ;  fusing  point,  162°  ;  partially  sublimable ;  al- 
most insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  in  alcohol,  easily 
soluble  in  ether.  Soluble  in  alkalies,  the  solutions 
being  red.  Heated  with  zinc-dust  it  is  converted  into 
anthracene. 

Chrysammic  acid  (Tetranitro-  Dioxyanthraqui- 
none),  C"HXNO*)XOHTOl  Is  formed  by  warming 
jerysophanic  acid  and  aloes  (see  Aloin)  with  concentrat- 
ed nitric  a«id.— Golden  yellow,  lustrous  laminfe,  very 
similar  to  lead  iodide.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Strong  bibasic  acid.  Reducing  substances  (hj'driodic 
acid,  zinc  and  dilute  Bulphunc  acid,  potassium  sul- 
phide) convert  it  into  hydrochrysamidey  C"H'(N'H')^ 
(N'O)(0H)^0^,  a  body  that  forms  indigo-colored  nee- 
dles; sublimable,  when  carefully  heated;  insoluble  in 
water. 

Purpurin  (Trioxyanthraquinone),  C'*H^O*  = 
C"H'(OH)^0°.  Ia  contained  in  old  madder,  and  is  also 
sometimes  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  artilicial  pre- 
paration of  alizarin. — Reddish-yellow  prisms.  Easily 
fusible  and  sublimable.  Somewhat  more  easily  solu- 
ble in  water  than  alizarin,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  alkalies,  the  solutions  having  a  red  color. 
It  gives  pupplish-red  precipitates  with  lime-  and 
baryta^water.  "When  heated  with  zinc-dust  it  is  con- 
verted into  anthracene. 
35 
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Anthracenecarbonic  Acid. 
C»H'»0^  =  C"n«.CO.OH. 

Preparation.  Ey  heating  anthracene  with  phosgene 
in  sealed  tubes  for  twelve  hours  at  200",  dissolving  the 
product  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipi- 
tating with  hydrochloric  acid. 

I^operties.  Long  bright-yellow  needles  of  a  silky 
lustre.  Fuses  at  206°,  with  deeompoaitiou.  Almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  difficultly  m  boiling  water, 
easily  aoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  alone  or  with  soda- 
lime,  it  is  resolved  into  anthracene  and  carbonic  acid. 
"When  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  containing 
chromic  acid  is  gently  warmed  it  is  converted  into 
aiithraquinone. 

Most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 


In  connection  with  this  group,  a  few  hydrocarbons 
that  are  not  so  well  known,  will  here  be  described. 

Pyrene,  C'^H'"  (isomeric  with  diacetenylphenyl,  p. . 
379).  Is  contained  in  those  portions  of  coal-tar  that 
boil  at  a  high  temperature.  Those  hydrocarbons  that 
boil  higher  than  anthracene  are  extracted  by  means  of 
carbon  bisulphide.  Crude  ehrysene  (p.  411)  is  thus  left 
behind,  while  pyrene  and  other  hydrocarbons  are  dis- 
solved. In  order  to  purify  the  pyrene,  the  carbon 
bisulphide  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, and  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric 
acid.  Red  crystals  of  a  compound  of  pyrene  with 
picric  acid  are  deposited,  which,  after  repeated  reciys- 
tallizations  from  alcohol,  are  decomposed  with  ammo- 
nia.— Colorless  lamine ;  fusing  point,  142°  ;  but  slightly- 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol, 
very  easily  soluble  in  benzene,  ether,  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

Nitric  acid  readily  converts  it  into  substitution-pro- 
ducts ;  bromine  yields  substitution-  and  addition-pro- 
ducts. Heated  with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it    is   converted    into  pyrenequinone, 
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C'^TI^O^,  a  brick-red  powder,  which,  when  heated  sub- 
limes partially  in  red  needles  and  decomposes  partially. 

Chrysene.  C'^H'^.  That  portion  of  the  high-boil- 
ing hydroearDons  of  coal-tar  {see  Pyrene),  which  ia  in- 
eohible  in  carbon  bisulphide,  is  repeatedly  recrystallized 
from  benzene. — Small,  yellow  laminse ;  fusing  point, 
245-248°;  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  car- 
bon bisnlphide;  more  easily  inhot  benzene.  Treated  with 
picric  acid  in  boiling  benzene,  it  yields  a  compound, 
C"H'^4-C*HX]S'0=)*0,thatcry8tallizesinbrownneedlea. 
— ^Nitric  acid  and  bromine  yield  substitution-products. 
Heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chromic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  chrysoquinone,  C'^H'^O,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  beautiful  red  needles,  dissolves  in  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  forming  a  deep  indigo-blue  solu- 
tion, and  is  reprecipitated  from  this  solution,  un- 
changed, by  the  addition  of  water. 

Retene,  C'*H'^.  Is  contained  in  the  tar  from  very 
resinous  pine-  and  fir-wood ;  and  is  formed  together 
with  benzene,  ciunamene  and  other  hydrocarbons  by 
heating  acetylene. — "White  laminse  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre ;  fusing  point,  98-99°  ;  difficultly  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, easily  in  ether  and  benzene.  Combines  with 
picric  acid  forming  a  compound,  C'^H"  -I-  C^H?(]!:f  0)^0, 
that  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles.  It  dissolves 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  crystalline  disiilpho- 
acid,  C"'H"(SO.0H)S  being  formed,  the  barium  salt  of 
which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles.  When  treated 
with  potassium  bichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  and  phtalic  acids, 
and  a  brick-red  powder,  dioxyretistene,  C'^H^Cf,  which 
crystallizes  in  long,  flat,  orange-colored  needles ;  fuses 
at  194-195°;  and,  when  heated  with  zinc  dust,  yields  a 
solid  hydrocarbon  retistene,  C'^II". 


Fichtelite  in  old  pine  trunks,  idrialin  in  the  mer- 
cury-ore of  Idria,  scheererite  in  beds  of  bituminous  coal, 
are  similar  hydrocarbons,  the  chemical  character  of 
which  is  but  little  understood, 
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A  NUMBER  of  natural  eubstances  posscea  the  common 
property  of  breaking  up  into  sugar  and  other  bodies  by 
the  action  of  certain  agents  (ferments,  acids,  alkalies). 
^Neither  the  sugar  nor  the  other  bodies  exist  ready 
formed  in  them,  but  are  formed  during  the  process  of 
decomposition,  water  being  assimilated.  "With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  variety  of  sugar  that  results  from 
the  glueosides  ia  grape-sugar;  the  other  bodies,  how- 
ever, which  make  their  appearance,  are  of  very  various 
character.  The  glueosides  are  to  be  considered  as 
complicated  ether-like  compounds  of  grape-sugar. 
They  still  contain  a  number  of  hydroxyl-groups,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  is  readily  displaced  by  acid  radicles. 

1.  Amygdalin. 

Occurrence.  In  bitter  almonds;  in  the  leaves  and 
berries  of  Prunus  laurocerasus ;  in  the  blossoms,  bark, 
and  fruit  kernels  of  Prunus  'padus  ;  in  the  bark  and 
young  shoots  and  leaves  of  Sorbus  aucuparia  ;  in  the 
fruit  Kernels  of  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  in  a 
great  many  other  plants  of  the  orders  Amygdalece  and 


P^reparaiion.  The  fatty  oil  is  pressed  from  the  paste 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  the  mass  then  boiled  repeatedly 
with  fresh  quantities  of  alcohol,  the  liquid  being 
filtered  each  time  boiling  hot ;  and  then  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  alcohol  distilled  off  from  the  mixed 
solutions.  The.amygdalin  separates  from  the  residue 
after  being  allowed  to  stand  for  several  days  in  a  cool 
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place,  ill  the  form  of  a  stellate,  crystalline  mass.  By 
maceration  with  ether  and  subsequent  recryatallization 
from  alcohol  it  is  freed  of  fatty  oil. 

Properties.  Crystallized  from  alcohol,  it  forms  color- 
less, fine  crystalline  scales,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  with- 
out odor,  of  a  slightly  bitter  tast«.  Easily  soluble 
in  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  large,  trans- 
parent prisms  with  three  molecules  of  water.  K'ot 
volatile.  "When  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it  is  eon- 
verted  into  he^tacetyl-amygdalin,  C?'H»NOYO.C^H»0}', 
which  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  of  a  silky  lustre, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Decompositions.  It  is  resolved  by  treatment  with 
dilute  acids,  or  when  in  contact  with  emulsin  (an 
albuminous  body  contained  in  almonds)  into  sugar, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (p.  317),  two 
molecules  of  water  being  taken  up.  Boiled  with 
potassium  or  barium  hydroxide,  it  is  decomposed, 
forming  ammonia  and  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent 
acid,  amygdalic  acid,  C^ff^O'*. 

2.  Solanin. 

Occurrence.  In  the  various  species  of  Solanum,  par- 
ticularly in  the  young  sprouts  of  old  potatoes. 

FreparaUon.  Potato  sprouts  dre  macerated  with 
water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  quickly 
filtered  solution  mixed  warm  with  ammonia,  the  pre- 
cipitate filtered  off  after  prolonged  standing,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol.  On  the 
cooling  of  the  boiling-bot  filtered  solution,  the  greater 
part  of  the  solanin  separates,  and,  by  recrystallization 
from  alcohol,  is  now  thoroughly  purified. 

Properties.  Fine  prisms,  of  a  silky  lustre,  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
more  easily  in  hot ;  fuses  at  235°.  Acts  poieonoualy.  It 
is  a  weak  base,  possesses  a  weak  alkaline  reaction,  dis- 
solves readily  in  acids,  and  yields  with  them  gummy, 
uncrystalline  salts,  which  can  be  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  in  alcohol  by  ether. 
3o* 
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Decompositions.  By  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  solanidin, 
with  assimilation  of  three  molecules  of  water.  On  cool- 
ing, the  solanidin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate 
orhydrochlorate,  from  the  solutions  of  wliieli  in  alcohol, 
eolanidin  is  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonia. 

Solanidin,  C'»n*i]SrO(?).  Fine  needles,  of  silky 
lustre ;  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol  more 
easily  soluble.  It  fuses  above  200°,  and  sublimes  by 
rapid  heating  almost  without  decomposition.  A 
stronger  base  than  eolanin;  gives  with  acids  easily 
crystallizing  salts;  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Solanidin  hydrocMorate,  C^H^XCHCl,  forms 
rhombic  columns ;  can  be  sublimed  undecomposed. 

Solanin,  in  contact  with  concentrated  cold  acids, 
yields  sugar,  but  no  solanidin,  but  two  other,  still 
but  slightly  known,  bases,  which  are  also  formed  from 
solanidin  when  it  is  heated  with  concentrated  acids, 

3.  Saliein. 

Occurrence.  In  the  bark  and  leaves  of  most  willows 
{Salix  species)  and  of  some  poplar  species. 

Preparation.  The  bark  is  cut  up  and  boiled  with 
water,  the  liquid  concentrated  and  boiled  with  litharge 
until  decolorized,  by  which  means  gums,  tannic  acid, 
etc.,  are  thrown  down.  The  dissolved  lead  combined 
with  saliein  is  at  first  precipitated  with  sulplturic  acid, 
afterwards  completely  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
barium  sulphide ;  the  solution  of  saliein,  filtered  from 
the  precipitate,  is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystalli- 
zation. 

Properties.  Small,  colorless,  lustrous  prisms  or 
laminse,  of  a  bitter  taste ;  fusible  at  198°  ;  easily  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol. — In  contact  with  emulsin  or  saliva,  it  as- 
similates one  molecule  of  water,  and  is  resolved  into 
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sugar  and  saligenin  {p.  315).  "When  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sugar  and 
saliretin  (p.  315). 

Tetracetyl-salicin,  C"H'XC'H'0)*0^  Is  obtained 
by  heating  salicin  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhy- 
dride.— Colorless,  lustrous  needles ;  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol. 

Benzoyl-salicin  (Populin),  O^H^'C  +  2K=0  = 
C«H''(C'H''0)0'  +  2ff  0.  Is  contained  in  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  Populus  tremula,  from  which  it  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  aa  salicin.  It  is  formed  to- 
f  ether  with  di-  and  tribcnzoyl-saliein  by  the  action  of 
enzoyl  chloride  on  salicin ;  and  by  fusing  salicin  and 
benzoic  anhydride  together.—Small,  colorless  prisms  of 
a  sweetish  taste,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.— When 
boiled  with  baryta^water  or  milk  of  lime,  it  yields  ben- 
zoic acid  and  salicin.  Dilute  acids  (but  not  emulsin), 
resolve  it  into  sugar,  saliretin,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Dibenzoyl-salicin,  C"H"(C7H=0)^0'',  and  tribemoyl- 
salicin,  C"H'°(CTIH))^',  are  formed  from  ealictn  to- 

f  ether  with  populin.     They  are  white  powders,  insolu- 
le  in  water,  scarcely  crystalline. 

Helicin,  Cff^O'.  Is  formed  together  with  nitro- 
salicylie  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (containing 
hyponitric  acid)  on  salicin. — Small,  white  needles,  di^ 
cultly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol ;  fusing 
point,  175°.  Ferments,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies  re- 
solve it  into  sugar  and  salicylic  aldehyde  (p.  322). 

4.  jEsculin. 
C^H'^O"  +  2HS0. 

Occurrence.  In  the  bark  of  ^sculus  hippocastanum, 
and  several  other  trees. 

Preparation.     The  bark    of  horsechestnut-trees   is 
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cut  up  into  email  pieces,  boiled  with  water,  foreign 
substances  precipitated  by  means  of  lead  acetate,  the 
excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  filtered  solution  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtrate  eva^ 
porated  to  a  syrup  from  which  the  Eceeulin  gradually 
crystallizes. 

I*roperties.  Colorless,  fine  prisms,  of  a  slightly  bit- 
ter taste,  but  little  soluble  in  water.  Even  an  exceed- 
ingly dilute  solution  is  very  fluorescent,  the  reflected 
li^t  being  of  a  bright-blue  color.  The  fluorescence 
disappears  in  the  presence  of  acids,  reappears  on  the 
addition  of  alkalies.  Difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Dilute  acids  resolve  it  into  sugar  and  Eesculetin. 

Hexacetvl-seseulin.  C'*H"«{C=H»0}«0»  +  ffO.  Is 
formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhy- 
dride on  sescul in. —Small,  colorless  needles,  that  give 
up  water  at  130°.  Brought  in  contact  with  anilin  at 
the  boiling  temperature  lesculin  yields  trianil-ascuUn, 
C^IP'N^O^  =  C'^H'^"  -I-  SC^H^TJ'  — SH^O. 

.ffiseuletin,  C=H^  +  B?0.  Exists  ready  formed 
in  the  bark  of  the  horsechestnut.  If  tesculin  is  di- 
gested with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  the  solu- 
tion having  a  yellow  color,  and  Eesculetin  is  deposited 
in  its  place  in  crystals. — Jine,  colorless  needles  and 
lamiufe,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
in  alcohol,  very  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  the  solutions 
being  yellow.  Is  decomposed  by  heating  with  caustic 
potassa  into  formic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  protocatechuic 
acid  (p.  356),  or  an  acid  isomeric  with  the  latter,  a:sci- 
ozalic  add. 

5.  Phlorizin. 
O'lP'O'"  +  2IP0. 

Occurrence.  In  the  bark,  especially  the  root-bark,  of 
the  apple,  cherry,  pear,  and  plum-tree,  from  which  it 
can  be  extracted  by  means  of  boiling  water  or  warm 
dilute  alcohol.  It  is  purified  bj'  recrystallizing  from 
hot  water. 
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Properties.  Fine,  silky  prisms  of  a  bitter  taste; 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystalliza^ 
tion  at  100°;  fuses  at  106-109°;  solidities  again  at 
130° ;  and  appears  to  be  converted  into  another  modifi- 
cation at  this  temperature,  which  does  not  fuse  again 
below  160°,  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  is  deposited  in 
an  amorphous  condition  from  this  solution,  gradually 
passing  into  the  crystalline  modification.  Treated 
with  acetic  anhydride,  it  yields  acetyl-compounds  (with 
1,  3,  and  5  times  the  group  C?HK)),  similar  to  those  of 
salicin. 

Decompositions.  Under  a  bell-jar  filled  with  ammo- 
nia va^rs  and  moist  air,  phlorizin  deliquesces,  forming 
a  thick,  dark  syrup,  from  which,  by  means  of  careful 
evaporation  and  washing  with  alcohol,  is  obtained 
pMorizein^  (P'H'^WO",  a  red,  amorphous  body,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  two  molecules  of  water  are  assimilated 
and  phlorizin  is  resolved  into  grape-sagar  and 

Fhloretin,  C"*II'*0',  which  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion on  cooling. — Small,  colorless  laminae,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  dissolves  also 
easily  in  alkalies,  but  on  evaporating  this  solution,  it 
is  decomposed  into  phloretic  acid  (p.  353),  and  phloro- 
gludn  (p.  311). 

6.  Quereitrin. 
C«H^O'(?). 

Occurrence.  In  the  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria  (which 
occurs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  quercitron,  and 
is  used  as  a  yellow  dye) ;  and  the  blossoms  of  Mscidus 
hippocasianum  ;  and  is  prepared  from  these  sources  in 
the  manner  described  in  connection  with  phlorizin. 

Properties.  Yellow,  crystalline  powder,  difficultly 
soluble  in  water  even  at  boiling  temperature.  Treated 
with  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  a  crystallizing,  unfer- 
mentable,  saccharine  body,  isodulcite,  and  into 
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duercitin,  C"H"0",  which  also  occurs  ready  formed 
in  Calluna  vulgaris,  in  tea,  in  the  root-bark  and  trunk- 
bark  of  the  apple-tree  and  other  plants. — Yellow,  crys- 
talline powder,  sublimes  in  large  yellow  needles  with 
partial  decomposition.  But  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  m  alcohol.  Fusing  potassa  decomposes 
it,  like  phloretin,  into  vhloroglucin  and  querceiic  acid, 
CH^O',  which  crystallizes  in  fine,  silky  prisms; 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  By  further  treatment 
with  msing  potassa,  it  yieldsj?rofocato/iuie(j;ce(^(p.356), 
quercimeria     acid,    C'II*0°  +  H^O  and    paradaiisceUn, 

Rutin  is  a  glucoside,  very  similar  to  quercitrin,  but 
not  identical  with  it,  contained  in  Huta  graveolens — 
the  loppers  (blossom-buds)  of  Capparis  spinosa.  Yields, 
when  treated  with  acids,  quereitin  and  an  unferment- 
able  sugar,  which  appears  to  be  different  from  isodul- 
cite. 


7.  Frangulin. 

In  the  bark  of  Rhamnus  frangula. — Yellow,  crys- 
talline mass  ;  fusing  point,  226°.  Almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether, 
easily  in  hot  alcohol.  Soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  red 
solutions.  Acids  resolve  it  into  sugar  and  frangulic 
acidf  C"H"0'  +  H'O,  which  forms  an  orange-yellow, 
loose  crystalline  mass,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fusing  point,  246-248°. 

8.  Rubianic  Acid. 

In  madder  (the  root  of  Rubia  tincforum).  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  fresh  madder-root  is  boiled  with  water, 
foreign  substances  removed  from  the  solution  by  means 
of  neutral  lead  acetate,  the  liquid  filtered,  the  rubianic 
acid  precipitated  from  it  by  means  of  basic  lead  acetate. 
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and  the  red  precipitate  then  decomposed.    The  acid  is 

thrown  down  with  the  lead  sulphide,  and  separated 
from  this  by  extracting  with  alcohol. — ^Yellow  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  al- 
cohol, and  ether. — By  boiling  with  aeids  and  alkalies, 
as  well  as  by  contact  with  a  ferment  contained  in  mad- 
der, it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  alizarin.  In  old  madder, 
as  it  ia  used  in  dying,  this  decomposition  has  already 
partially  taken  place ;  it  is  accelerated  by  treating  the 
madder  with  sulphuric  acid  {Garancin,  a  commercial 
product,  is  madder  which  has  been  treated  in  this 
way). 


Morindin,  a  body  contained  in  the  root-bark  of  Mo- 
rinda  cilrifolia,  is  probably  identical  with  rubianic  acid ; 
and  the  dye  morindon,  prepared  from  it  by  means  of 
sublimation,  appears  to  be  alizarin. 


9.  Arbutin. 
C'=H'«0'. 

In  the  leaves  of  the  bearberry  {Arbutus  uva  ursi), 
and  of  winter-green  (Pj/rola  umhellata). — Long,  color- 
less, bitter  tasting  needles,  which  fuse  at  170°,  the  so- 
lution of  which  13  colored  deep  blue  by  iron  chloride, 
In  contact  with  emulsin,  and  hy  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  ia  resolved  into  sugar  and  hydroquinone 
(p.  303),  which  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
arbutin.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
bright-yellow  needles  of  dinitroarbuUn,  C^^H'*(N"0')^0' 
+  2IFO.  When  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  watery 
solution  of  arbutin,  substitution-products  of  quinone 
(p.  301)  are  formed, 

10,  Fraxin. 
C^II'^CF", 

In  the  bark  of  Fraxinus  excelsior  and  JEsculus  hippo- 
caslanum. — Fine,  fascicular  needles;  slightly  soluble  in 
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cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  fuses  at  190°. 
"With  dilute  acids  it  yields  sugar  and  fraxetin,  C'"H*0°. 

11.  Fhillyrin. 

Contained  in  the  bark  of  Fhyllyrea  latifolia. — Color- 
less crystals ;  difficultly  soluble  m  cold  water ;  fusing  at 
160°.  Dilute  acids  resolve  it  into  sugar  and  phiUi/- 
genin,  C^'H^'O^ 

12.  Daphnin. 
C^'IP'O'^  +  4H^0. 

In  the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina  and  Daphne  meze- 
rewwi.— -Colorless,  transparent  prisms  ;  fusing  at  200° ; 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  'in  ether,  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  alcohol.  Emulsin  or  dilute  acids  resolve 
it  into  sugar  and  dapknetin,  C"H'*0'. 

13.  Myronic  Add. 

In  tlic  seed  of  black-mustard  in  tbe  form  of  the  potas- 
sium salt.  This  can  be  extracted  from  the  residue  by 
means  of  water  after  the  powdered  seed  has  been 
boiled  with  alcohol. — Small,  silky  needles ;  easily  sol- 
uble in  water.  In  contact  with  myrosin,  a  ferment 
contained  in  mustard  seed,  and  heated  with  baryta- 
water,  it  is  decomposed  into  allyl  mustard-oil  (p.  215) 
and  potassium  bisulphate.  Its  solution  gives  a  white 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  CH^NSO^Ag",  which, 
when  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  silver 
sulphide, sulphur,  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  allvl  cyanide 
(p.  120). 

14.  Convolvulin  {Shodeoretin). 

In  jalap  root  {of  Convolvulus  schiedeanus).  The  root 
is  first  thoroughly  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  then 
treated  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  decolor- 
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ized  with  animal  charcoal;  evaporated;  the  crude  con- 
volvulin  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  repreeipitated  with 
ether. ^Colorless,  resinous  mass;  inodorous  and  taste- 
less ;  fuses  at  150° ;  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol.  It  exerts  a  purgative  action.  Dis- 
solves in  alkalies,  and  is  converted  by  them  into  an 
easily  soluble,  amorphous  substance,  convohuUc  acid 
^rhodeoretic  acid),  C^'H.'^0"(?),  water  being  assimilated 
in  the  reaction.  Convolvulin,  as  well  as  convolvulic 
acid,  in  contact  with  emulsin,  or  when  treated  with 
dilute  acids,  is  decomposed  into  sugar  and  convolvu- 
linol,  C'lP'O  +  JH'O,  which  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
forming  eonvolvuUnoUc  acid,  CIP'O^ 

15.  Jalapin. 

Homologous  with  convolvulin.  In  jalap-root  (of 
Convolvulus  orizahensis)  and  scammony-resin  (the  hard- 
ened sap  of  Convolvulus  seaimnonia). — Very  similar  to 
convolvulin.  Is  decomposed  by  emulsin  ou  acids  into 
sugar  and  Jalapinol,  C**H*'0  -|-  IJIPO;  and  conducts 
itself  towards  alkalies  like  convolvulin. 

Tkrpethin,  a  resinous  glueoside,  isomeric  with  jalap- 
in, is  contained  in  turpeth-resin  (from  the  root  of 
IpoTneea  turpethum).  It  yields,  when  treated  with 
baryta-water,  amorphous  turpethie  acid,  O*H*'0'*,  and 
is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids  into  sugar  and  white, 
amorphous  iurpeiholic  acid,  C'^II^'O'. 

16.  Saponin. 

In  the  root  of  a  number  of  plants  [Sa^onarla  officina- 
lis, Gypsophila  strutMum,  Polygala  senega,  Agrasiemma 
githago). — "White,  amorphous  powder,  which  causes 
sneezing;  poisonous;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
This  solution  foams  like  soap-water,  even  wben  very 
dilute.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  or  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  an  unerystalline,  saccharine 
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body,  and  sapogenin,  C'^H^O*,  white  crystals,  sparingly 
Boluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

17.  Caincin  (Catncic  Acid). 
C«H'"0". 

In  the  root  of  Ckiocca  racemosa. — Fine,  colorless 
prisms;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
uncrystalline  sugar,  and  crystalline  cameeiin,  C^^H'^O, 
which,  treated  with  fusing  potassa,  is  decomposed  into 
butyric  acid  and  cdindgenin,  C^H^'O. 

18.  Qmmvin. 

In  cinchona-bark,  particularly  in  a  false  bark,  China 
nova. — Wliite,  amorphous  substance;  insoluble  in 
water.  "When  hydroeblorie  a«id  gas  is  conducted  into 
its  alcoholic  solution,  and  when  it  is  treated  with 
sodium -amalgam,  it  is  decomposed  into  a  sugar,  very 
similar  to  mannitan  (p.  189),  perhaps  identical  with  it, 
and  quinovic  add,  0*H^O,  which  separates  as  a  white, 
crystalline  powder. 

19.  Pinipkrin. 

In  the  bark  and  needles  of  Pinus  sylvestris ;  in  the 
green  portions  of  Thuja  occidentalis. — Yellow,  amoi^ 
phous,  bitter  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Is 
decomposed  by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  into  sugar 
and  eridnol,  C'^II^^O. 

20.  Carminic  Add. 

CI7H180". 

In  the  blossoms  of  Monarda  did.yma,  and  probably 
also  in  other  plants.  Most  particnlarly,  however,  in 
cochineal  (the  female  of  the  insect  Coccus  eacU\  from 
which  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  with  water,  precipitating 
with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  lead  precipitate 
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with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, — Purple,  amorphous  masa. 
Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Combirjea  with 
bases,  forming  colored  salts.  "When  boiled  with  dilate 
sulphuric  aeia,  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  peculiar 
uncrystalline,  unfermentable  sugar,  which  is  optically 
inactive ;  and  carmine  red^  CH'^O^,  dark-pui-ple,  shiny 
mass ;  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol,  the  solution  formed 
being  of  a  red  color.    "Weak  acid. 

Fused  with  potassium  hydroxide,  carminic  acid 
yields  oxalic,  succinic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  a  yellow, 
crystalline  substance,  coccinin,  C'^H'^0';  heated  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid :  oxalic  acid  and  nitrococeusic 
acid,  C«HXN0^)'O  +  WO. 

21.  Hellehorein. 

In  the  root  of  Helleborus  niger,  and  in  smaller  quan- 
tity in  that  of  Helleborus  viridis. — Colorless  nodules, 
consisting  of  microscopical  needles.  Easily  soluble  in 
water,  hut  slightly  in  alcohol.  Has  a  narcotic  action. 
Is  resolved,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  into  sugar 
and  amorphous  kelleboretin,  C'*H™0^  which  is  deposited 
ae  a  dark-violet  precipitate,  that,  however,  becomes 
grayish-green  by  drying. 

22.  Hellehorin. 

In  the  root  of  Helleborus  viridis.,  and  in  traces  in  that 
of  Helleborus  niger.Shmj,  colorless  needles,  arranged 
eoneentrieally.  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Is  colored  an  intense  red  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Has  a  stronger  narcotic  ac- 
tion than  helleborein.  When  heated  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  an  amorphous,  resinous 
substance,  helleboresin,  C^H^'. 

23.  Glycyrrhizin. 

C!4H»09(?). 

In  liq^uorice  root  (from  Glyeyrrhiza  glabra),  and  in 
the  extract  prepared  from  it. — Amorphous,  yellowish- 
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white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alco- 
hol. By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  yields  sugar  and 
a  yellowish  resin  glyeyrrhetin.,  C''H^°0*  (?). 


In  Digitalis  purpurea. — Small  colorless  crystals  ;  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  of  aiv 
intensely  bitter  taste.  Exceedingly  poisonous.  Very 
difficult  to  obtain  in  a  pure  state,  and  hence  but  little 
known  as  yet.  Is  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  sugar 
and  amorphous  digitalretin. 

25.   Tannic  Acids. 

By  the  name  tannic  acids  is  understood  a  class  of 
weak  acids,  which  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  which  bear  a  close  relation  to  each 
other,  as  regards  their  properties,  as  well  as  their  com- 
position ;  the  composition  is,  however,  not  yet  deter- 
mined with  certainty  for  all  of  them.  Most  of  the 
tannic  acids  have  been  shown  to  be  glucosides.  In 
general  they  are  characterized  by  a  sharp  astringent 
taste;  by  the  property  of  giving  bluish-black  or  green 
compounds  with  iron  salts;  of  precipitating  solutions 
of  gelatin ;  and  by  the  ability  to  tan  animal  hides ;  i.  e. 
to  convert  them  into  leather.  Their  important  uses  in 
dyeing,  in  the  preparation  of  ink,  and  dressing  of 
leather,  depend  upon  these  properties.  They  also  con- 
stitute the  active  principles  of  a  number  of  plants  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

Gallotannio  acid  (Tannin),  C"H=^0".  Occurs  particu- 
larly in  gall-nuts,  the  excrescences  found  on  the  young 
branches  of  Quereus  infeetona,  caused  by  the  punctures 
of  the  gall-wasp ;  these  contain  about  half  their  weight 
of  tannic  acid  ;  in  still  larger  quantity  in  Chinese  gall- 
nuts,  formed  in  a  similar  manner ;  also  in  the  various 
species  of  sumach  (the  branches  of  Rhus  coriaria)',  and 
probably  in  still  other  plants. 

Eight    parts    powdered  gall-nuts  (most    profitably 
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from  Chinese  gall-nuts)  are  macerated  with  12  parts 
ether  and  3  parts  alcohol  for  two  days,  the  mixture 
being  frequently  shaken ;  the  solution  \s  then  poured 
off,  and  the  residue  again  treated  in  the  same  way  with 
the  same  quantity  of  ether  and  alcohol.  To  the  united 
extracts  12  parts  of  water  are  added ;  the  alcohol  and 
ether  distilled  off  over  a  water  bath ;  the  solution  fil- 
tered ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Colorless  amorphous  mass,  of  a  purely  astringent 
taate;  inodorous;  easily  soluble  in  water;  reddens  lit- 
mus. It  forms  bluish-black  precipitates  with  solutions 
of  ferric  salts.  It  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution  by 
mineral  acids  and  a  number  of  alkaline  salts  (sodium 
and  potassium  chlorides,  not  by  saltpetre  and  sodium 
sulphate) ;  most  thoroughly  by  a  solution  of  gelatin  and 
by  animal  membranes.  Further,  it  precipitates  most 
organic  bases,  starch,  albumen. — Tribasic  acid.  Its 
salts  are  amorphous  and  difficult  to  obtain  of  constant 
composition.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  be- 
come colored  red  or  brown  rapidly  in  the  air,  oxygen 
bein^  taken  up  and  the  acid  decomposed.  The  tree 
acid  m  an  aqueous  solution  is  also  decomposed  in  the 
air.  If  a  concentrated  extract  of  gall-nuts  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  contact  with  the  air,  gallic  acid  is  deposited 
from  it,  mixed  with  another  crystalline  acid,  ellagic 
acid,  C"H=0'-(-  2H'0.  This  is  very  difficultly  soluble 
in  water  ;  it  is  also  formed  hy  heating  two  molecules 
gallic  acid  with  one  molecule  arsenic  acid  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  a  known  in- 
testinal concretion,  bezoar,  found  in  a  species  of  goat 
of  Persia. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  sugar 
and  gallic  acid  {p.  360) ;  also  by  boiling  with  alkalies 
(only  in  the  latter  case  the  sugar  undergoes  further  de- 
composition); and  also  by  the  action  of  yeast,  emulsin, 
or  a  ferment  contained  in  galUnuts, 

Heated  alone  it  yields  pyrogallie  acid  (p.  310). 

CateclllltaiUlic  acid.  In  catechu,  a  dark  or  light 
brown  extract  prepared  from  Acacia  catechu,  Areca 
catechu,  and  Naiiclm  gamhir, — ^Very  similar  to  gallo- 
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tannic  acid.  "With  iron  salts,  however,  it  do'ea  nofc 
give  a  hluish-black,  but  a  dirty  green  precipitate ;  it 
can  also  not  be  converted  into  gallic  acid.  Compo- 
sition unknown. 

Catechin  (Catechuie  acid),  C"H'sO«  (?).  Occurs  to- 
gether with  tannic  acid  in  catechu,  more  especially  in 
the  cubical  variety  from  Nauclea  gamhir. 

Powdei-ed  catechu  is  macerated  with  cold  water;  the 
brown  tannic  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  undis- 
solved catechin;  this  pressed  and  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  is  deposited  slowly  on  cooling, 
generally  not  yet  quite  white.  It  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization. 

Colorless  mass  consisting  of  interwoven  fine  crystal- 
line scales;  almost  tasteless;  fusible  at  217°;  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  water  and 
in  alcohol.  Turns  a  reddish  color  in  the  air,  finally 
brown.  Ferric  salts  are  colored  green  by  it ;  solutions 
of  salts  of  the  noble  metals  are  reduced.  Very  weak 
acid,  does  not  expel  carbonic  acid  from  it  salts.— When 
heated,  it  yields  pyrocatechin  (p.  305);  when  fused  with 
potassa,  protocatechuic  acid  (p.  356)  and  phloroglucin 
(p.  311). 

Einotannlc  acid,  Foi-ms  the  principal  ingredient 
of  kino,  a  brittle  reddish-brown  extract,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  "West  India  from  Coccoloba  uvifera,  in  Africa, 
from  Pterocarpus  eiinaeeus.  The  tannic  acid  contained 
in  it  has  been  but  little  investigated;  it  is  not  yet 
known  in  a  pure  condition.  It  colors  ferric  salts 
blackish-green.  Fused  with  potassa,  it  yields  phloro- 
glucin. 

Morintaunic  acid  (Maclurin),  C"H"'0^  -|-  H^O.  In 
old  fustic  (of  Moms  tuictoria),  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  with  water.  On  evaporation  of  the 
solution,  morin  is  at  fifst  deposited  and  then  morin- 
taunic acid.— Bright-yellow,  co^stalline  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  Its  solution  gives 
with  ferrous  sulphate  a  blackish-green  precipitate. 
Heated  alone,  it  yields  pyrocatechin;  fuse^  witb  po- 
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tassa,  ■jihlorogluein  and  protocateehuie  acid.  Treated 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  phloro- 
glucin  and  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  machromin, 
C^H'H)*,  which  is  converted  into  an  indigo-blue  body 
by  the  action  of  light,  heat,  or  oxidizing  agents. 

Morin  (Moric  acid),  C'^H'O.  Is  contained  in  old 
fustic,  together  with  niorintannic  acid,  and,  being 
much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  latter,  it  can  be 
easily  separated  from  it. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
almost  colorless,  shiny  needles;  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
Treated  with  sodium-amalgam  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  fused  with  potassa,  it  is  converted  into  phloro- 
glucin. 

Quino-tanuic  acid.  In  the  bark  of  the  various 
species  of  cinchona,  partially  combined  with  bases  also 
contained  in  the  bark. — Very  similar  to  gallotannic 
acid ;  precipitates  ferrous  salts,  however,  gi'een  or  gray- 
ish-green. By  boiling  with  acids  it  is  resolved  into 
sugar  and  quino-red,  C^^H^",  a  reddish-brown,  amor- 
phous substance,  with  weak  acid  properties,  which 
IS  itself  contained  ready  formed  in  cinchona-bark,  and 
can  be  extracted  from  it  by  means  of  ammonia.  With 
fusing  potassa  it  yields  protocateehuie  and  acetic  acids, 

Oak-hark-tannic  acid.  In  oak  bark,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  gallotannic  acid.  The  bark  ex- 
tract is  subjected  to  partial  precipitation  with  lead 
acetate ;  the  dirty-brown  precipitate,  which  is  first 
formed,  and  that  formed  later,  of  a  lighter  color,  are 
decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate,  the  tannic  acid  remains  behind  as 
an  easily  soluble,  yellowish-brown,  amoi-phous  mass. 
Its  solution  is  colored  a  deep  blue  by  iron  chloride. 
By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphmic  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  sugar  and  oak-red,  a  body  very  similar  to  quino- 
red,  which,  it  appears,  is  also  contained  in  oak  bark. 
It  yields,  when  fused  with  potassa,  phloroglucin  and 
protocateehuie  acid. 
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Matanhia-tannic  acid,  in  ratanhia-root,  filix-Uinnic 
acid,  in  fern-root,  and  tormentill-tannie  acid,  in  tormen- 
till-root,  conduct  themselves  very  Bimilarly  to  quino- 
tannic  acid  and  oak-bark-tannic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  aeide  they  are  all  resolved  into  sugar  and 
reddish-hrown  bodies,  which  possess  the  greatest  simi- 
larity with  oak-red  and  quino-red;  and  when  fused 
with  potassa  they  yield  phloroglucin  and  protocate- 
chuic  acid. 

Caffetannic  acid,  O'^Hi^OX?)-  In  eoflee.  Coffee 
is  boiled  with  alcohol;  the  acid  precipitated  by  means 
of  lead  acetate;  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. — Gummy  mass;  easily  soluble 
in  water;  colors  ferric  salts  green.— "With  ammonia 
it  becomes  rapidly  gi'een  in  the  air. — Subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  it  yields  pyrocatechin  (p.  305) ;  when 
fused  with  potassa,  protoeatecbuic  acid.  Heated  with 
potassa-Iey,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  an  unerystalliiie 
sugar  and  caffeie  acid  (p.  378), 
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VI.  VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  BUT  LITTLE 
KNOWN. 


There  is  a  large  number  of  compounds  occurring  in 
nature,  whose  chemical  constitution  and  the  relation 
they  bear  to  other  better  known  bodies  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  Only  the  more  important  and  better 
investigated  of  these  will  be  here  described. 

A.  Acids. 

1.  Usnic  acid,  CH'^0'.  In  a  great  many  lichens, 
particularly  in  the  various  species  of  JJsnea,  from 
which  it  18  extracted  by  means  of  ether. — Sulphui-- 
yellow,  transparent  prisms;  insoluble  in  water,  hut 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fusible  at  202°.  (A  modi- 
fication of  usnic  acid,  from  Cladonia  rangiferina,  called 
beta-usnie  add,  fuses  at  175°).  Its  solution,  in  an  excess 
of  alkali,  becomes  first  red  and  then  black  in  the  air. 
Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  hetaorcin  (p.  309). 

2.  Cetrarie  acid,  C'*H"'0^  In  Iceland  moss  {Celraria 
islandica).  It  can  be  obtained  pure  only  with  diffi- 
culty.—  very  fine,  white  needles,  of  an  intensely  hitter 
taste ;  neither  fusible  nor  volatile ;  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Dissolves  in  alkalies 
with  yellow  color,  which  is,  however,  rapidly  converted 
into  brown  in  the  air,  the  acid  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. It  suifers  a  similar  rapid  decomposition  when 
boiled  in  alcohol  or  water,  with  access  of  air. 
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3.  .Lichcnstearic  acid,G"'^^*0^.  Together  with  cetraric 
acid  in  Iceland  moaa.— -Pine,  shiny  crystalline  laminsa; 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

4.  Vulpic  acid,  C'*H'0°.  In  the  lichens,  Cetraria  vul- 
pina,  and  a  variety  of  Parrnelia  parietina,  from  which 
it  can  be  extracted  by  lukewarm  water  and  milk  of 
lime ;  and  then  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, — 
Yellow  crystals,  very  similar  to  nanic  acid ;  insoluble 
in  water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  readily 
in  ether.  By  boiling  with  barium  hydroxide,  it  is 
decomposed  into  methyl  alcohol,  oxalic  acid,  and  alpha- 
toluie  acid  (p.  840);  by  hoiling  with  dilute  caustic 
potassa,  into  methyl  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxa- 
tolylic  acid,  C'^II'^O'.  The  latter  eryatallizes  in  color- 
less, four-sided  columns,  fusing  at  164°;  insoluble  in 
water;  in  alcohol  and  ether  more  easily  soluble;  and 
is  resolved,  by  continued  boiling  with  concentrated 
potassa-ley,  into  oxalic  acid  and  toluene. 

5.  Meconie  add,  Qm*G'{=  C  j  J^^J  QH-f^  ^"  ^'^^ 
milky  juice  of  the  poppy  {Fapaver  somniferum)  and  the 
opium  prepared  from  this. — The  crude  calcium  raeco- 
nate,  ohtained  in  the  preparation  of  morphine,  is  re- 
peatedly treated  with  dilute,  hot  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  acid,  which  crystallizes  out  in  a  still  impure  con- 
dition on  cooling,  is  dissolved  in  dilute,  warm  am- 
monia; the  salt  recrystallized  several  times  from  hot 
water,  and  finally  the  acid  precipitated  from  the  hot 
solution  of  the  salt  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Crystallizes  from  water  in  colorless,  shiny  laminte 
or  prisms,  with  three  molecules  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Of  a  weak,  sour  taste;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  Colore 
solutions  of  ferric  salts  a  deep  red.  Tribasie  acid. — 
When  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  yields  an 
amorphous,  deliquescent  acid,  difficultly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  kydromeconic  acid,  C'H'"0'. — Heated  to  220°, 
or  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  particularly  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  meconic  acid  is  resolved  into 
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carbonic  anhydride  and  comenic  add,  011*0,  which 
consists  of  very  hard  and  difficultly  soluble  granules. 
(Jomenic  acid,  in  its  turn,  yields  by  distillation  another, 
easily  fusible,  monobasic  n«id,  subliming  in  shiny 
laminffl,  pyroc&raenic  acid,  CHO'. 

6.  Ckelidonie  acid,  0'H*0°.  In  Chelidonium  irwjus, 
particularly  at  the  blossoming  period  of  the  plant. — 
The  expressed,  boiled,  and  filtered  juice  is  acidified 
with  nitric  acid ;  and  lead  ehelidonate  precipitated  with 
lead  nitrate.  This,  when  decomposed  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yields  impure  ehelidonic  aeid,  which  is 
purifiM  by  preparation  of  salts,  and  recrystallization. — 
Long,  shiny  needles.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  more  easily  i;i  hot  water ;  not  volatile 
without  decomposition.  Strong  acid ;  dissolves  iron  and 
zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Tribasie.  Treated 
with  bromine  and  water  it  is  decomposed,  forming 
bromoform,  pentabromacetone  (C'HBi-'O),  and  oxalic 
acid. 


E.  Eases  (Alkaloids). 


In  a  largo  number  of  plants  occur  peculiar  nitrogon- 
ized  bases,  combined  with  acids.  Although  present  in 
but.  very  small  quantity,  thoy  form,  aa  a  rule,  the  active 
principle  of  these  plants,  which  are  mostly  distin- 
guished for  poisonous  or  healing  properties. 

The  majority  of  these  bases  are  erystallizable  and 
not  volatile ;  only  a  few  are  liquid  and  distillable. 
iJ'early  all  of  them  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  turn  litmus-paper  blue,  and 
have  a  bitter  taste. 

Their  preparation  takes  place  usually  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  the  proper  portions  of  the  plants  are  ex- 
hausted with  water  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  bases  fif  volatile)  separated  by  distilling  with  an 
alkali,  or  (if  not  volatile)  precipitated  by  means  of  a 
stronger,  inorganic  base.  As  in  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  substances  are  precipitated  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  neeeaaary  that  the  product  be  still 
subjected  to  various  otber  purifying  proeeases  (prepa- 
ration of  salts,  recryatallization  and  subsequent  decom- 
position, etc.).  Frequently  the  extract  is  mixed  with 
neutral  or  basic  lead  acetate  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
cipitating foreign  substances ;  the  filtrate  is  then  freed 
of  dissolved  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  ths 
alkaloid  now  precipitated  by  means  of  a  stronger  base. 
All  alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
by  tannic  acid,  by  phosphormolybdenie  acid,*  by  potas- 
sio-mercui'ie  iodide,  potassio-cadmic  iodide  and  potas- 
sio-bismuthie  iodide,  and  can  be  set  free  from  these 
precipitates  by  means  of  alkalies  or  barium  hydroxide, 
and  extracted  by  solvents  (ether,  benzene,  amyl  alco- 
hol, chloroform,  etc.). 

1.   Conine. 
C^ir>N  =  C»II'*.NH. 

Occurrence.  In  all  parts  of  the  hemlock  {Conium 
macviatum),  most  abundantly  in  the  ripe  seeds. 

Formation,  "When  butyric  aldehyde  is  treated  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  a  base,  butyraldin^  C'H"IN'0,  not 
known  in  a  pure  state,  is  produced  together  with  other 
substances.  "When  this  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation, 
it  yields  conine. 

Preparation.  The  plant  or  the  crushed  seeds  are  dis- 
tilled with  dilute  caustic  potassa,in  which  processeonine 
passes  over  dissolved  in  water.  The  distillate  is  satu- 
rated accurately  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  and  distilled  with  concentrated 
caustic  potassa,  the  conine  now  passing  over  as  an  oil, 
floating  on  a  saturated  solution  in  water.  It  is  freed 
of  ammonia  in  a  vacuum. 

Properties.  Colorless,  clear,  oily  liquid,  specific  grav- 
ity, 0.89 ;  of  a  suffocating,  unpleasant  odor  (somewhat 
resembling  hemlock) ;  and  a  very  repulsive  penetrating 

*  Prepared  by  precipitating  ammoniam  moljbdenate  witli  sodium 
phosphate,  (iissolTing  the  well-washed  precipitate  in  hot  soiliuni  carbo- 
nate, evapoTating,  and  then  ignitiog  tbe  mass.  The  suit  which  remnina 
behind  is  heated  with  ten  parts  of  water;  nitric  acid  added  until  the 
solution  GhovB  a  strong  aoid  teaotion ;  nad  then  filtered. 
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taete.  Boils  at  163.5°.  DisBolvea  water,  which  ii 
ratcil  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  hence  the  property  of  c 
of  becoming  tarbid  even  from  tlie  warmth  of  the  hand. 
Soluble  in  100  parta  of  water ;  miscible  with  alcohol 
and  water.  Strongly  alkaline,  and  very  poisonous. 
Monatomie. 

Decomposition.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  conine,  as 
well  as  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  soon  becomes  brown, 
and  is  finally  entirely  destroyed,  ammonia  being 
evolved.  "Warmed  with  oxidizing  aubetances,  it  yields 
butyric  acid.  By  treatment  with  dry  nitrous  acid  and 
subsequent  addition  of  water,  there  is  formed  azocony- 
drine,  OH'*N^0,  a  bright-yellow  liquid,  insoluble  in 
water,  which,  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  is  re- 
solved into  nitrogen,  water,  and  a  hydrocarbon,  cotiT/lene, 
C'll"  (homologous  with  acetylene,  p.  131).  Colorless, 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  126°;  combines  directly  with 
bromine,  forming  a  liquid  product,  C^H^Br^. 

Methylconine,   OH^.K.CIP,  and  Ethylconine, 

C*H".N.C'H',  are  colorless  liquids,  which  are  formed 
when  conine  is  heated  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide, 
and  afterwards  distilled  with  caustic  potassa.  The 
former  is  frequently  contained  in  commercial  conine. 
They  both  combine  directly  with  another  molecule  of 
ethyl  iodide,  forming  crystallizing  iodides,  which, 
when  decomposed  with  silver  oxide,  yield  bases, 
analogous  to  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide ;  not  vola^ 
tile ;  very  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Conhydriae,  C'H^'NO,  occurs  together  with  conine, 
particularly  in  the  fresh  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  ripe 
seed  of  hemlock.  Can  be  separated  from  conine  by 
distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  tempera^ 
ture  being  raised  very  slowly.  At  hrat  conine  passes 
over,  and,  at  a  higher  temperature,  crystals  of  conhy- 
drine  are  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. — Color- 
less, iridescent,  crystalline  laminse;  sublimes  at  100°; 
fuses  at  120.6°;  and  boils  at  224°.  Moderately  soluble 
in  water,  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  it  is  decomposed  into 
S7 
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cOTiine  and  water.  Treated  with  sodium,  it  ia  also 
converted  into  conine. 

2.  Nicotine. 

Occurrence,  In  tlie  leaves  and  seed  of  the  tobacco 
species  in  varying  quantity  ;  in  poor  qualities  of  tobacco 
as  much  as  7  and  8  per  cent.,  in  Havana  tobacco  only 
2  per  cent. 

Preparation.  Tobacco  leaves  are  digested  repeatedly 
with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  pressed,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated  half  down.  It  is  then  distilled  with 
caustic  potasea,  and  the  nicotine  exhausted  from  the 
distillate  by  ether.  The  ether  ia  removed  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  evaporating,  finally  elevating  the 
temperature  to  140'^.  The  nicotine,  which  is  still  im- 
pure, of  a  brown  color,  ie  distilled  at  180°  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  hydrogen  over  quicklime. 

Properties.  Colorless  liquid  of  a  weak  odor;  when 
heated,  of  a  suffocating  tobacco-odor ;  specific  gravity, 
1.048  ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Boils  at 
250°  with  partial  decomposition ;  can,  however,  be 
slowly  distilled  over,  even  at  146°.  Has  an  alkaline 
reaction ;  turns  brown,  and  is  decomposed  in  contact 
with  the  air.     Exceedingly  poisonoiiB.    Diatomic  base. 

The  salts  are  easily  soluble,  and  crystallize  with  diffi- 
culty. The  free  base  as  well  as  its  salts  give  crystal- 
lizing compounds  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  metallic 
salts. 

Nicotine  hydrochloro-cliloromercurate, 

C"H"N^.IIOi  +  4HgCl^  is  obtained  by  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution 
of  nicotine,  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  afiid.  Crys- 
tallizes from  water  in  colorless,  radiating  groups  of 
needles. — Nicotine  ekloromercurate,  C'"H"N^  +  3HgCl', 
crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  when  sufficient  of  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  is  added  to  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  nicotine  hydrochlorate  to  just  cause  it  to  re- 
main turbid. 
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Bromonicotine,  C'lI'^Br'N^.  When  an  ethereal 
solution  of  nicotine  is  poured  into  an  ethereal  eolution 
of  bromine,  shiny,  bright-red  prisms,  C'H'^Br'N^.Br^. 
HBr,  are  deposited,  which  lose  hydrobromic  acid  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  when  boiled  with  water  or 
alcohol,  or  when  their  eolution  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  long  time,  are  converted  into  bromonicotine  kydrobrom- 
ate,  C^'^H'^Br'N'. HBr,  bromine  being  given  up,  Potassa 
or  ammonia  separates  free  bromonicotine  from  the  cold 
solutions  of  these  salts, — Crystallizes  from  water  in 
long  colorless  needles,  permanent  in  the  air.  Diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol.  A  weaker  base  than  nicotine.  By 
boiling  with  caustic  potasaa  it  is  reconverted  into  nico- 
tine. 

Nicotine  combines  with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radi- 
cles, forming  crystalline  iodine-compounds,  from  which 
silver  oxide  separates  strongly  alkaline  ammonium 
bases,  which  are  not  volatile. 

3.  Sparteine. 

Occurrence.     In  Spartium  scoparimn. 

l^eparation.  The  plant  is  exhausted  with  water, 
which  is  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid;  the 
extract  evaporated  down  to  a  small  volume,  and  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  soda.  The  distillate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  residue  dis- 
tilled with  solid  potassium  hydroxide. 

Properties.  Colorless,  thick  oil,  of  a  hitter  taste; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water;  boils  at  288°.  Strongly 
alkaline.     Has  a  narcotic  action.     Diatomic  base. 

Conducts  itself  towards  alcoholic  iodides  in  the  same 
manner  as  nicotine. 

4.  Opium  Bases. 

In  opium,  the  dried  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the 
poppy  {Papaver  somniferum),  are  contained,  in  addition 
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to  meconic  acid  (p.  430)  and  meeonin  (p.  382),  six  well- 
investigated  alkaloids: — 

Morphine,  C'lI'^NO, 
Codeine,.  C'«H"KO', 
Thebaine,  C'^H^KO, 
Papaverine,  C^H^'NO^ 
Narcotine,  C"H==NO', 
Nai-ceine,     O"H=i'N0». 

In  all  varieties  of  opium,  morphine  and  narcotine  arc 
contained  in  the  largest  quantity. 

Pre-paration.  Opium  is  broken  up  and  exhausted 
with  a  small  c^uantity  of  water  of  65° ;  the  extract 
mixed  with  calcium  chloride ;  filtered  from  precipitated 
calcium  raeconate ;  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a  long 
time.  Morphine  and  codeine  hydroehlorate  crystallize 
out,  and  are  separated  from  the  black,  treacly  mother- 
liquor  by  pressing.  To  separate  the  two  from  each 
other,  ammonia  ^  added  to  their  solution,  which  pre- 
oipitatee  only  the  morphine,  the  codeine  remaining  in 
the  liquid.  This  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
when  more  morphine  is  deposited,  and  the  codeine 
now  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  concentrated  caustic 
potassa,  in  which  any  morphine,  which  may  still  be 
present,  remains  di^olved. 

The  mother-liquor,  from  morphine  hydroehlorate 
and  codeine,  is  diluted  with  water ;  strained  through 
a  cloth  ;  and  thoroughly  precifiitated  with  ammonia. 
The  precipitate,  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  purified 
by  repeated  pressing  and  moistening  with  water,  con- 
sists essentially  of  narcotine  with  a  little  papaverine 
and  thebaine,  and  a  great  deal  of  resin.  It  is  stirred 
with  concentrated  potassa-ley,  forming  a  paste ;  after  a 
time  water  is  added,  and  the  deposited  narcotine,  after 
being  washed  with  water  repeatedly,  erj-stallized  from 
boiling  alcohol.  Papaverine  and  thebaine  remain  in 
the  mother-liquor.  After  distilling  off  the  alcohol, 
the  residue  is  exhausted  with  hot  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  from  the  solution,  narcotine,  paimverine,  and  the 
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resiti  precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  Thebaine 
remains  in  solution,  and  after  removing  the  lead  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  with  ammonia.  Por 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  papaverine  from  narco- 
tine  and  the  resin,  the  precipitate  is  boiled  with  alco- 
hol, the  solution  evaporated, and  tlie  residue  extracted 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  After  evaporating  again,  and 
allowing  to  stand  for  several  days,  papaverine  hydro- 
chlorate,  which  is  difficultly  soluble,  separates,  while 
narcotine  remains  dissolved. 

The  ammoniaeal  liquid,  filtered  off  from  narcotine, 
papaverine,  and  thebaine,  which  contains  the  narceine, 
IS  mixed  with  lead  acetate;  filtered;  the  lead  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid;  then  supersatu- 
rated with  ammonia;  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
until  a  thin  crust  shows  itself  upon  the  surface.  In  a 
few  days  narceine  separates  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystallizing  fi-om  water  and  alcohol. 

Fi-eparation  of  morphine  and  narcotine.  The  separa- 
tion of  all  the  bases  can  only  be  accomplished  when 
large  quantities  of  opium  are  employed.  If  the  object 
is  only  to  obtain  morphine  and  narcotine,  the  opium  is 
exhausted  by  digesting  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  fil- 
trate then  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  separated  bases  are  treated 
with  caustic  potassa.  The  morphine  is  dissolved  by  this, 
while  the  narcotine  remains  undissolved.  The  latter 
is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Prom 
the  alkaline  solution  the  morphine  is  repreeipitated  by 
ammonium  carbonate :  and  by  dissolving  m  hydro- 
chloric acid,  recrystallizing  the  hydrotfilorate,  and 
decomposing  it  with  ammonia,  and  recrystallizing  the 
precipitate  from  alcohol,  it  is  purified. 

1.  Morphine,  C"II'«NO=  -f-  H^O.  Crystallized  from 
alcohol  it  forms  small,  colorless  shiny  prisms ;  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  a  white  powdery  mass.  Has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste ;  an  alkaline  reaction.  Soluble  in 
500  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  very  slightly  in  cold 
water,  much  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene;  easily  soluble  in 
37* 
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caustic  potassa,  but  very  slightly  in  ammonia.  Fusible, 
with  loss  of  water  of  crystallization,  congealing  in  a 
crystalline  form,  Narcotic  poison ;  in  small  quantity 
causes  sleep. 

Monatomic  base.  Morphine  hydroehlorale,  C"H''KO*, 
HCl  +  3H^0,  forma  fine  prisms,  of  a  silky  lustre ; 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water,  less  soluble 
in  cold  water  (in  16-20  parts).  Morphine  sulphate, 
2(C"H'*NO^)II^S0'  +  5IF0,  is  similar  to  the  hydro- 
chlorate. 

A  solution  of  pure  neutral  morphine  salts  and  also 
the  free  base  are  colored  a  beautiful  dark  blue  by  iron 
chloride.  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
morphine  is  dissolved ;  the  solution  has  a  dirty,  grayish- 
red  color;  and  is  turned  a  beautiful,  bright  btooo-red 
by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  Heated  with 
200°,  morphine  evolves  methylamine. 


Oxymorphine    (Pseud omorphine),    C'^H^NO*.      Is 

occasionally  contained  in  opium.  Is  produced  by 
heating  a  solution  of  one  molecule  of  morphine  hydro- 
clilorate  with  one  molecule  of  silver  nitrate  to  60°. 
By  treating  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
oxymorphine  hydrochlorate  is  obtained.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  m  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water.  "When 
treated  with  ammonia  the  free  base  is  thrown  down 
from  its  solution, — Shiny  powder,  consisting  of  fine 
needles.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form even  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Fuses  at  245°, 
at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomjiosition ;  soluble  in 
caustic  potassa  and  soda,  and  in  a  large  excess  of  am- 
monia. Gives  the  same  reaction  with  iron  chloride  as 
morphine. — Monatomic  base.  The  salts  are  nearly  all 
difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Apomorphiue,  C"H"NO=.  TJie  salts  of  this  base 
are  produced  by  heating  morphine  or  codeine  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  at  140-150° ;  by  treating 
morphine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
heating  morphine  hydrochlorate  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  to  120°.    Sodium  bicarbonate 
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precipitates  the  free  base  from  it. — "White  amorphous 
powder;  somewhat  aolable  in  water,  sohible  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform.  Turns  green  rapidlj  in  the  air, 
aiid  then  forma  an  emerald-green  solution  m  water. 

Apomorphine  hydrocMorate,  C"H'T!sO.IICl. 
Forms  colorless  crystals,  which,  when  heated  or  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  condition,  also  become 
green. 

2.  Narcotine,  C^ff'XO''.  Colorless,  shiny  prisms, 
without  taste;  fuses  at  176°,  and  is  decomposed  when 
heated  a  few  degrees  higher.  Insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  caustic  potassa,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     Less  poisonous  than  morphine. 

Monatomic  base.  The  salts  crystallize  either  badly 
or  not  at  all.  From  their  solutions  alkalies  precipitate 
narcotine  in  an  amorphous  condition. 

Narcotine  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  having  a  yellow  color ;  and  this  solu- 
tion becomes  blood-red  when  gently  heated,  and  dark- 
violet  when  the  heat  is  increased. 

Narcotine,  when  heated  with  water  to  250°,  yields 
tri  methyl  amine,  together  with  other  products;  heated 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  hydriodic  acid,  three 
methyl  groups  are  successively  eliminated,  and  in  this 
way  there  are  formed  three  new  bases:  C'H^NO*, 
C^H'^NO',  and  C"H"NO',  which  as  yet  have  not  been 
further  investigated. 

Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
peroxide,  narcotine  yields  opianic  add  (p.  382)  and 
cotarnine;  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water  it  is 
resolved  into  meconin  (p.  382)  and  cotarnine ;  warmed 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  there  are  formed  opianic  aeid, 
cotarnine,  meconin,  hemipinie  aeid  (p.  382),  and  other 
bodies. 

Cotarnine,  C"II'*NO'  -t-  IPO ,  is  most  readily  ob- 
tained by  heating  narcotine  with  diluted  (with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  water)  nitric  acid  at  49°  until 
solution   results.     From    the    solution,  filtered    after 
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being  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  precipitated  by  means  of 
potasaa. — Colorless,  stellate  prisms;  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  in  alcohol  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  potasaa ; 
fuses  at  100°.  Monatomic  base.  When  boiled  with 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  eotarnic 
acid,  C"H'^,  and  a  eabstanee  forming  good  crystals, 
apophyllic  acid,  OH'NO*.  At  the  same  time  methyl- 
amine  nitrate  is  formed. 

3.  Codeine,  C'^H^^NO',  Crystallizes,  anhydrous  in 
octahedrons,  or,  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystal- 
lization, in  rhombic  crystals.  Fuses  at  150".  iiasily 
soluble  in  hot  water, alcohol, and  ether;  less  soluble  in 
cold  water  (80  parts),  insoluble  in  potasaa,  soluble  in 
ammonia.  When  heated  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  under  a  layer  of 
paraffin  over  a  water  bath,  it  yields  cMorocodide  hpdro- 
chlorate,  C^iL"'ClNO^.JLGl,  from  which,  by  means  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  the  chlorinated  base  may  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  white  powder;  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  the  hydrochlorate  is 
heated  with  water  at  130-140°,  it  is  resolved  into 
codeine  hydrochlorate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  codeine 
or  chlorocodide  hydrochlorate  be  heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  at  140-150°,  they  are  both 
broken  up,  yielding  methyl  chloride  and  apomorphine 
hydrochlorate  (p.  439). 

4.  Thebaine,  O'^H^'XO.  Quadratic  plates,  of  a 
silvery  lustre;  insoluble  in  water,  potassa,  and  am- 
monia. Easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being 
deep-red.  Its  salts  can  only  with  difficulty  be  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form  from  water,  as  they  decompose, 
when  their  solutions  are  evaporated.  Exceedingly 
poisonous.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  an  isomeric  base,  thebenine,  which  is 
amorphous,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  alkalies,  and  yields  salts  that  crystal- 
lize well. 
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5.  Papaverine,  C^'Ii^'KO*.  Colorless  prisms;  fusing 
point,  147°  ;  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  and  ether,  more  easily  in  the  hot  liquids, 

6.  Nareeine,  C^'H^KO*.  White,  fine  needles,  of  a 
silky  lustre ;  fusing  point,  145°.  But  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  the 
hot  liquids,  insoluble  in  ether.  Is  colored  blue  by 
iodine,  like  starch,  if  care  be  taken  to  avoid  an  excess 
of  iodine.  Taken  in  small  quantity  it  causes  a  very 
sound  and  quiet  sleep. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  some  varieties  of  opium, 
there  occur,  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  other  alka- 
loids :  meconidine,  O'IP^'NO*;  laudanine,  C^"H^°NO; 
codamine,  C^H^'NO;  cryptopine,<y^'SP'^&;  protopiney 
Qiojjisjj-Qs .  laudanosine,  C^'H'^O ;  kydroeotamine, 
CH'^ifCP;  lanikopine,  C?*IF*NO*;  opianine,  ■metamor- 
phine,  and  rhceadine,  C"H^'NO.  The  latter  base  is  also 
contained  in  Fapaver  rkwas. 

5.  Bases  of  Cznehona-bark. 

In  true  cinchonas-barks  there  occur  principally  two 
alkaloids : — 

Quinine,        C^'Ks'NK)*,  and 
Cinchonine,  ©"'H'^KH), 

in  varying  quantities.  Oalisaya  bark  {China  regia) 
contains  the  most  quinine  (between  2  and  3  per  cent, 
quinine,  and  0.2-0.3  cinchonine) ;  Huanaco  bark  eon- 
tains  the  most  cinchonine*  (2.24  per  cent,  cinchonine, 
and  0.85  per  cent,  quinine).  A  few  other  alkaloids,  as, 
for  instance,  aricine,  CH^'N^O*,  paytine,  CH'^N'O  + 
H*0,  occur  in  only  a  few  cinchona-harks;  other  bases, 
isomeric  with  quinine  and  cinchonine,  as  quinidine, 
cinchonine,  do  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  plants  origin- 
ally, but  to  be  formed  from  quinine  and  cinchonine  by 
8  of  transformation, 

.uanncine.  which  has  been  prepared  from  this  bwli,  is 
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Preparation,  Coarse  cinchona  powder  is  repeatedly 
macerated  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  filtered  solution  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate; 
the  precipitate  washed,  pressed,  and  dried.  It  contains 
quinine  and  cinchonine,  calcium  tannate,  and  other 
Bubstances.  Both  bases  are  extracted  with  boiling 
alcohol ;  the  filtered,  strongly  colored  solution  neutral- 
ized with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  alcohol  dis- 
tilled ofi".  On  cooling,  quinine  sulphate  crystallizes 
out,  which  is  obtained  colorless  by  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  reerj'staltization,  !From  the  col- 
ored mother-liquor  cinchonine  sulphate  is  obtained. 
To  isolate  the  bases  their  salts  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

1.  auinine,  C^^H^'liTH^^  -I-  H=0.  Precipitated  by 
ammonia,  it  forms  a  white,  earthy  mass ;  and  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  obtain  it  in  a  crystalline  form  even  from  alco- 
hol. It  is  fusible,  with  loss  of  water,  forming  a  resin- 
ous mass;  tastes  very  bitter;  reacts  alkaline;  soluble 
in  1667  parts  water  of  20°,  in  900  parts  boiling  water, 
moderately  soluble  in  ether,  very  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

Combines  with  one  and  with  two  molecules  of  a 
monohasic  acid,  forming  salts.  Most  of  these  are  crys- 
tallizable,  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  are  precipitated 
by  oxalic  acid ;  also  by  alkalies,  platinum  chloride,  and 
tannic  acid. 

Quinine  hydrochlorate.  The  salt,  with  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrochloric  acid,  C=°H=^VOHCl  +  l|HfO, 
forms  long  prisms,  of  a  silky  lustre ;  the  salt,  with 
two  molecules  of  the  acid,  is  converted  into  the  first 
salt  by  the  action  of  water.  Platinum  chloride  gives 
a  bright-yellow  precipitate  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  which,  after  a  time,  becomes  crystalline  and 
orange-red  (C»H^*N'0.2HCl.PtCl*  +  H^O);  mercury 
chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

ftninine  sulphate,  2{C^H^^N=0=)H=S0^  +  7iII'0 
(the  principal  form  in  which  quinine  is  employed  as  a 
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medicament),  crystallizes  out  of  a  liot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  quinine,  m  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  long,  shiny 
prisms;  as  prepared  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
it  usually  forma  a  white,  porous,  light  mass,  consisting 
of  very  fine  and  short  needles,  which  have  partially 
lost  their  water  of  crystallization.  It  tastes  exceed- 
ingly bitter ;  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water  {in  780 
parts  at  the  ordinary  temperature),  more  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  blue,  fluorescent  liquid,  Puses  like 
wax,  and,  when  more  strongly  heated,  turns  a  beautiful 
red,  and  is  then  carbonized.-— If  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  acetic 
acid,  after  a  time  large,  thin  plates,  consisting  of  a 
compound  of  quinine  sulphate  with  iodine  (herapa^ 
thite)  separate.  These  crystals  are  almost  colorless  in 
transmitted  ligbt ;  in  reflected  light  they  have  a  beau- 
tiful, green  color  and  a  metallic  lustre,  and  polarize 
light  like  tourmaline  plates. 

The  biaddsaU,<7'Wm^Cfi.W80*  +  THK),  crystallizes 
in  transparent,  four-sided  prisms ;  is  more  easily  soluble ; 
and  has  an  acid  reaction. 

If  chlorine  water  is  added  to  a  salt  of  quinine,  and 
then  ammonia,  it  turns  an  intensely  emerald-grocii 
color.  If,  after  the  addition  of  chlorine  water,  a  little 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  then  ammonia  are  added,  a 
deep  red  color  makes  its  appearance. 

2,  Cinclioiiine,  C^H^'N^O.  Precipitated  with  am- 
monia, it  forms  a  white,  earthy  mass.  Crystallizes 
easily  from  alcohol  in  shiny  prisms.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  less  easily  than  qui- 
nine. 

The  salts  resemble  the  salts  of  quinine,  but  are  more 
easily  soluble.  They  give  no  green  color  with  chlorine 
water  and  ammonia,  but  a  yeflowish-white  precipitate. 

"When  heated  with  bromine  or  chlorine,  substitution- 
products  of  cinehonine  are  formed.  Dibromicinchonine, 
C'*H^Br^K^O,  is  formed  by  heating  cinehonine  hydro- 
chlorate  with  an  excess  of  bromine,  and,  on  dissolving 
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the  product  in  hot  water,  and  adding  alcohol  and  am- 
monia, separates  on  cooling  in  colorless  crystalline  lami- 
nEe.  These  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  po- 
tassa,  forming  potassium  bromide  and  a  crystallizing 
base,  oxycinchtmine^  which  is  isomeric  with  quinine, 
but  essentially  dift'erent  from  it ;  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether. 

The  chinoidine  of  commerce,  which  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  quinine  is  obtained  from  the  last  mother- 
liquors,  contains  principally  two  bases,  isomeric  with 
quinine  and  cinchonine,  viz. :  quinidine  and  cinchonidine. 

3.  ftuinidine  (Conquinine),  C^°H"K=0^  +  2BP0.  Is 
contained  in  all  cinchonas-barks,  but  more  especially  in 
the  Pitaya  bark;  is  obtained  from  chinoidine  by  ex- 
tracting with  a  little  ether,  adding  alcohol  to  the  fil- 
tered solution,  and  evaporating  it  slowly, — Crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  large  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  effloresce  readily.  Fusing  point, 
1QH°.  Gives  the  quinine  reaction  with  chlorine  water 
and  ammonia. 

4.  Cinclionidine  and  fl-Cinchonine  arc  the  names 
which  have  been  given  to  two  bases  very  similar  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  cinchonine.  A  base  isomeric 
with  cinchonine  is  contained  in  quinoidine  and  in 
commercial  quinidine ;  another,  of  the  comj)osition 
C'H^N^O,  has  been  found  in  a  few  varieties  of  cinchona. 
iVhen  the  sulphates  of  these  four  cinchona  bases  are 
moistened  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully 
kept  fusing  at  130°  for  a  few  hours,  they  are  converted 
into  the  sulphates  of  two  new  resinous  bases,  quinicine 
and  ciiKkonicine.  These  are  isomeric  with  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  but  entirely  different  from  them  in  all 
their  properties.  Quinicine  is  formed  from  quinine 
and  quinidine,  cinchonicine  from  cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidine (that  prepared  from  quinoidine). 

Heated  with  caustic  potassa,  the  cinchona  bases 
yield  volatile  bases,  chinoline,  and  homologous  sub- 
stances (see  end  of  this  section). 
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6.  Bases  of  the  Strychnos  Species. 

In  various  species  of  Stryehnos^  pai'ticularly  in  nux- 
vomica  (the  seed  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica),  and  in  the 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius  {seed  of  Strychnos  Ignatii),  are  con- 
tained two  allcaloida : — 

Strychnine  C"H^'N^OS 
and  Brucine,  C^^IP^X^O', 

which  are  distinguished  by  their  extraordinary,  poison- 
ous properties,  and  the  power  of  causing  tetanus  when 
taken  even  in  very  small  quantities. 

Preparation.  The  nuts  boiled  with  alcohol,  and  then 
dried  and  powdered,  are  exhausted  by  boiling  with  di- 
lute alcohol.  The  extraete  are  freed  of  alcohol  by  distil- 
lation, and  foreign  substances  precipitated  by  means  of 
lead  acetate ;  the  filtrate,  after  the  removal  of  lead  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  evaporated;  and  the  bases  precipi- 
tated by  magnesia.  In  a  week  the  precipitate  is  filtered 
ofl",  dried  and  boiled  with  alcohol.  On  evaporating, 
strychnine  crystallizes  at  first:  in  the  mother-liquor 
remains  brucine  together  with  strychnine.  By  neutral- 
izing with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
strychnine  nitrate  to  crystallize  out,  the  two  are  sepa- 
rated, as  the  brucine  salt  remains  in  the  mother-liquor, 
and  crystallizes  out  afterwards.  The  salts  decolorized 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal  are  now  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  bases  precipitated  by  means  of  ammo- 
nia. 

1.  Strychnine,  0"H'^N^.  Small  colorless  prisma 
of  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste ;  reacts  alkaline. 
Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  most  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  m 
benzene,  and  in  chloroform. 

Most  salts  of  strychnine  are  cr^'stallizable,  possess  an 
exceedingly  bitter  taste,  and  act  like  strychnine  itnself 
as  deadly  poisons. — Its  solution  is  precipitated ina  crys- 
talline form  by  potassium  sulphoeyanide. 

Strychnine  nitrate,  0"H"N=0'.ireO^    Colorless 
38 
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fascicular  needles.    But  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  more  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Strychnine  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which  becomes  a  beautiful 
violet,  when  a  few  small  pieces  of  potassium  bichrom- 
ate are  added. 

2.  Brucine,  C'lP^IT^O' +  4H=0.  Crystalline  laminse 
or  large  colorless  prisms,  which  ef&oresce  in  the  air. 
Very  similar  to  strychnine,  but  more  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  particularly  in  alcohol ;  and  less  poisonous. 
Concentrated  nitric  acid  colors  it  red;  on  heating,  yel- 
low :  and  if  tin  chloride  or  ammonium  sulphide  is 
added,  the  yellow  color  is  converted  into  a  very  in- 
tense violet.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
the  solution  having  a  pale  red  color,  which  soon  passes 
into  yellowiBh-grcon. 

7.  Bases  of  ike  Verairum  Species. 

In  the  different  species  of  Yeratrum  are  contained 
two  alkaloids : — 

Veratrine,  C3=II'^N=0^ 
and  Jervine,  C»H^^j^^O'. 

Veratrine  occurs  chiefly  in  sabadilla  seeds  (of  Vera- 
tram.  sabadilla),  together  with  veratric  acid  {p.  359); 
and  in  the  root  of  Veratrum  album;  jervine  occurs  only 
in  the  latter. 

Preparation.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  bases.  They  can  be 
easily  separated  from  each  other  by  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  readily  dissolves  the  vera- 
trine, but  converts  the  jervine  into  a  very  difficultly 
soluble  sulphate. 

1.  Veratrine,  C*'H*^K^O^  Wliite  powder  or  color- 
less prisms,  becoming  untransparent  in  the  air ;  fuses  at 
115°,  and  solidifies,  forming  a  resin-like  mass.  Scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Very  poisonous ;  it  causes  violent  sneezing,  when  in- 
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troduced  into  the  nose  in  the  form  of  powder  or  in 
solution  in  small  quantity.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  liquid,  which 
soon  becomes  reddish-yellow,  and  finally  intense  blood- 
red.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  boiled  for  a  long  time, 
becomes  colored  an  intense  violet. 

2.  Jervine,  C^nwN'^O^  +  2H=0.  Colorless  prisms, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol ;  fuses  when 
heated.  Its  salts  are  tor  the  greater  part  very  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water. 

8.  Bases  of  Berberis  Vulgaris. 

In  the  root  of  these  plants  are  contained  two  alka- 
loids -.— 

Eerberine,  C=«n"Ts^O*, 
and  Oxyaeanthine,  C^^H^^N^O"  (?). 

Berberine  occurs  besides  in  a  great  many  other 
plants;  in  colombo-root  (of  Coccmus  palniaius),  in 
several  Menispermacem  and  Hanunctdace(e  (in  large 
quantity,  for  example,  in  the  wood  of  Coseinium  fenes- 
tratum,  and  in  the  root  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  which 
is  officinal  in  North  America.)  The  preparation  of 
berberine  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
other  bases.  Forthepurpoae  of  purification, the  difficult 
solubility  of  the  nitrate  in  nitric  acid  is  made  use  of. 

1.  Berberine,  C^'H^KO*.  Fine  yellow  prisma,  of  a 
strong  bitter  taste,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alco- 
hol, insoluble  in  ether;  loses  five  molecules  of  water  of 
crystallization  at  100°,  becoming  brown ;  fuses  at  120°. 
Its  salts  are  yellow  and  crystallizable,  most  of  them 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  If  a  dilute  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  be  added,  not  in  excess,  to  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  a  salt  of  berberine,  green 
crystalline  laminse,  of  a  metallic  lustre  very  similar  to 
herapathite  (p.  443),  separate  from  the  solution  on  cool- 
ing. 

!N"ascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or 
acetic  acid)  convert  it  into  another  base,  hydroberberine. 
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C^''H='!N"0%  which  erystalUzes  from  alcohol  in  small, 
colorless,  granular  crystals  of  a  diamond  lustre,  or  long, 
flat  needles,  and  is  reconverted  into  berberine  by  nitric 
acid. 

2.  Oxyacanthine.  "White  amorphous  powder ;  be- 
comes yellow  in  direct  sunlight.  Crystallizes  from 
alcohol  and  ether  in  fine  colorless  prisms.  Insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  particularly  in  the 
boiling  liquid. 

9.   Tkeohromine. 

Occurrence.     In  the  cacao-bean. 

Preparation.  The  watery  extract  of  the  broken-up 
beans  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate;  filtered;  the  lead 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  bjdrogen ; 
then  evaporated ;  and  the  base  extracted  from  the  resi- 
due with  absolute  alcohol. 

Properties.  White  crystalline  powder  of  a  weak,  bit- 
ter taste;  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  more  easily  in  ammonia;  subliniable,  "Weak 
base. 

The  kydrocklorate,  (TH^N^O-HCl,  crystallizes  from  a 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  solution  of  the  free  base  in  ammonia  gives  a 
granular  crystalline  precipitate  of  theobrominesilver, 
OTI'AgNW,  when  boiled  for  a  length  of  time  with 
silver  nitrate. 

10.  Caffeine,  TJie-ine  {Methyl- Theohromme). 
C«H'«N*0  +  H=0. 

Occurrence.  Contained  in  coflFee,  tea,  Paraguay  tea  (of 
Ilex  Paraguayensis),  in  cola-beana  and  in  guarana  (a 
mass  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  PaulUnia  sorbUis);  and 
is  obtained  from  them  by  the  same  method  as  that 
described  for  theobromine. 

Formation.  By  heating  theohromine-silver  with 
methyl-iodide  in  sealed  tubes  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Properties.  Colorless,  long  and  very  thin  prisms  of 
a  silky  lustre ;  of  a  weakly  bitter  taste ;  difficultly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  water, 
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Loses  its  water  of  crystallization  completely  at  1.00°  ; 
fuses  at  234-235'',  and  sublimes  undeeomposed.  "Weak 
base. 

If  a  trace  of  caffeine  is  dissolved  in  chlorine-water 
and  the  colorless  liquid  evaporated,  there  remains  be- 
hind a  brownish-red  spot,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  beautiful  violet  eolntion. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  on  caffeine 
suspended  in  water,  it  is  converted  into  amalic  acid, 
C"H"N*0'  (tetramethylalloxantine,  C«(CH*)*NO^,  sea 
Uric  acid,  p.  237),  methylamine  and  cyanogen  chloride 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  It  forms  colorless, 
difficultly  soluble  crystals,  which  become  pim>le  in 
contact  with  alkalies,  and  color  the  skin  red.  Further 
action  of  chlorine  causes  the  formation  of  cholestrophan, 
OIPN^O  ( =  diraethyl-parabanic  acid,  C^CHyN^O,  p. 
235). 

Boiled  with  alcoholic  potassa  or  with  barium  hy- 
droxide, caffeine  assimilates  water  and  gives  up  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  converted  into  an  uncryatalline  base, 
caffetdine,  CH'^N^O,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol. This  is  a  stronger  base  than  caffeine.  Its  sul- 
phate crystallizes  in  colorless  long  needles.  When 
boiled  continuously  with  barium  hydroxide,  there  are 
formed  ammonia,  methylamine,  carbonic  acid,  formic 
acid,  and  earcosine  (p.  85). 

11.  Pipeline. 

Occurrence.    In  the  various  kinds  of  pepper. 

I¥eparation.  Powdered  white  pepper  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol ;  the  solution  distilled  off  until  it  forms 
an  extract ;  this  is  then  washed  with  water,  mixed  with 
potassa,  and  again  dissolved  in  alcohol.  On  evapo- 
rating, piperine  separates,  which  is  purified  by  repeat- 
edly dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizing. 

Properties.  Colorless,  four-sided  prisms,  without 
taste  or  odor,  fusing  at  100°,  not  volatile.  Scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion taet^  sharp,  like  pepper,  and  is  neutral.  Soluble 
a8* 
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in  cold  concentrated  aulpliurie  acid,  giving  a  dark  red 
colored  solution.    Very  weak  base. 

Decompositions.  Heated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields 
piperidine;  by  boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  po- 
tassa,  it  is  resolved  into  piperidine  and  piperic  acid 
(p.  383),  one  molecule  of  water  being  taken  up. 

Piperidine,  C«H"X  =  CH^-NH.  Colorless  fluid ; 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol ;  boils  at  106°  ;  strongly 
alkaline ;  gives  well  crystallizing  salts  with  acids. 

It  conducts  itself  towards  the  iodides  of  the  alco- 
holic radicles  exactly  like  couine. 

Methylpiperidine,C=ir''.N.CH*,andEthylpiperi- 
dine,  CH"'.lJ.C^H',  are  colorless  fluids,  boiling  at  118° 
and  128°,  respectively.  Piperine  is  decomposed  by  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  forming  piperidine  hydrochlorate  and 
crystalline  benzaylfiperidine,  C*H'".N.C'H''0.  Other  acid 
chlorides  conduct  tnemselves  in  an  analogous  manner, 
Piperine  ie  a  compound  of  this  kind. 

12.  Sinavine. 
C'«H"NO'. 

Occurrence.  In  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba  as  sinapine' 
sulphocyanate. 

Preparation.  Yellow  mustard  is  freed  of  most  of  its 
fatty  oil  by  pressure ;  first  exhausted  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  then  with  hot  85  per  cent,  alcohol ;  most  of  the 
alcohol  distilled  off;  and  the  lighter  layer  of  liquid, 
which  separates  on  cooling,  removed.  Sinapine  sul- 
phocyanate crystallizes  from  the  residue,  which  is 
purified  by  pressing  and  reerystallizing  from  alcohol. 

The  free  base  cannot  be  prepared  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  undergi 


Sinapine  sulphocyanate,  C"'II"NO'.HCNS. 
Colorless  very  voluminous  crystalline  mass,  consisting 
of  fine  needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  easily  in  hot ;  fuses  at  130°. 

Sinapine  sulphate,  C"ff =X(>.H=SO*  +  2IP0,  crystal- 
lizes from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sulphocyanate 
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on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Jrom  thia  salt  the 
base  can  be  set  free  by  means  of  baryta,  but  it  remains 
dissolved,  imparting  to  the  solution  a  deep  yellow 
color ;  and  on  evaporating,  it  is  decomposed. 

On  boiling  its  salts  with  potassium  or  barium  hy- 
droxide, einapine  is  decomposed,  yielding  choline  (p.  140) 
and  sinapie  acid  (p.  381). 

13.  Harmaline. 
Ci3H"N^0. 

Occurrence.  In  the  seeds  of  Peranum  karmala  (a 
plant  growing  on  the  steppes  of  Russia). 

Preparation.  The  powdered  seeds  are  exhausted 
with  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  or  acetic 
acid.  The  alkaloid  is  precipitated  from  the  extract 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  in 
the  form  of  the  hydrochlorate ;  and  this,  after  being 
purified  by  reerystaliization,  decomposed  with  ammo- 
nia. 

Properties.  Colorless,  rhombic  octahedrons;  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in 
hot  alcohol ;  fuses  when  heated.  Combines  with  acids, 
forming  yellow  salts,  which  are  for  the  greater  part 
easily  soluble.     Monatomic  base. 

Harmine,  C'^H"N=0,  occurs  together  with  harma- 
line ill  the  seeds  of  Peganum  karmala,  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  this  by  subjecting  a  warm  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  to  partial  precipitation  with  ammonia. 
It  is  formed  from  harmaline  by  oxidation,  when  its 
nitrate  is  warmed  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid ; 
or  from  its  bichromate,  when  heated  to  120°.- — Colorless 
shiny  prisms,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

14.  Cocaine. 
CiTH"NO'. 

Occurrence.    In  coca  leaves  (from  Erythroxylon  coca). 

Preparation.      The  leaves  are  repeatedly  extracted 

with  water  of  60-80° ;  the  extract  precipitated  with 
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lead  acetate;  the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by 
means  of  sodium  sulphate ;  after  eoneentratiiig  by  eva- 
poration, and  adding  sodium  carbonate  until  the  liquid 
shows  a  weak  alkaline  reaetion,  the  cocaine  is  ex- 
tracted by  shaking  with  ether. 

Properties.  Colorless  and  tasteless,  four-  or  six-sided 
monoelinie  prisms.  Puses  at  98'',  But  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  very  easily  in 
ether ;  reacts  alkaline,  and  has  a  weak,  bitter  taste. 

On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed 
with  assimilation  of  water,  yielding  benzoic  acid, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  ecgonine,  CH'^KC^  -f-  H^O,  a  base, 
easily  soluble  in  water ;  less  soluble  in  absolute  alco- 
hol, in  ether  insoluble ;  crystallizing  in  colorless  prisms, 
of  a  vitreous  lustre,  which  melt  at  198°. 

There  is  also  contained  in  coca  leaves,  together  with 
cocaine,  a  liquid,  volatile  alkaloid,  hygrine, 

15.  Atropine. 

Occurrence.  In  all  parte  of  Atropa  belladonna  and 
Datura  stramonium. 

Frepai-ation.  Fresh  belladonna  leaves,  gathered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  of  flowering,  are 
pressed;  the  juice  heated  to  80-90°;  filtered;  and  after 
the  addition  of  potassa,  the  atropine  extracted  by  shak- 
ing with  chloroform.  It  is  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  the  belladonna  and  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn- 
apple  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  alkaloids. 

Properties.  Crystallizes  in  6ne,  white  prisms ;  fusible 
at  90° ;  tastes  very  disagreeably  bitter  and  sharp. 
Soluble  in  thirty  parts  oi  boiling  water,  less  in  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  Tlasily  decomposable 
in  solution,  even  when  combined  with  acids,  forming 
ammonia.  Atropine  sidfhate  and  kydrochlorate  crystallize 
in  iine  needles,  are  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

It  is  very  poisonous,  and  the  smallest  quantity 
causes  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

When    heated  with    barium  hydroxide  or  hydro- 
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chloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  tropic  acid  (p.  354)  and 
the  acids  resulting  from  this,  atropic  and  isatropic 
acids  (p.  376);  and  into  tropine,  C^'*NO,  a  base  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  which  crystallizes  from 
ether  in  coloring  plates,  fusing  at  61°.  AVater  is  as- 
similated in  this  decomposition. 


:■  A^ 


_  VhysosUgmine  (Eserine),  CH^'K^l  In  the  Cala- 
bar bean  (the  seed  of  Physostigma  venenosum,  a  plant 
growing  in  Upper  Guinea). — Yellow,  amorphous  mass, 
fusing  at  45°  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform, 
Strongly  alkaline;  tasteless;  exceedingly  poisonous; 
caTises  a  decided  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  free 
base  as  well  as  its  salts  are  decomposed  in  aqueous  solu- 
tions in  the  air. 

17.  Hyoscyamine,  C'H^'NO*.  In  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger  and  albus. — Fine  prisms,  of  a 
silky  lustre ;  inodorous  when  pure,  when  moist  or  im- 
pure of  a  very  repulsive,  suft'ocating  odor,  and  sharp, 
disagreeable  taste ;  easily  fusible.  Moderately  solu- 
ble in  water ;  alkaline  ;  very  decomposable  in  contact 
with  alkalies.  Very  poisonous;  causes,  like  atropine, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  When  heated  with '  barium 
hydroxide,  it  is  resolved  into  hyosdnie  acid,  C*H'*'0* 
(identical  or  isomeric  with  tropic  acid),  and  a  crystal- 
line base  hyoscine,  CII'^N. 

18.  Emetine.  In  ipecacuanha  (the  root  of  Cephaelis 
ipecacuanha). — White  powder  ;  fusing  point,  70° ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  of  a  weak,  bitter  taste.— Even  in  very  small 
doses  it  causes  violent  vomiting. 

19.  Aconitine,  C^H'^NO^''  (?).  In  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  Aconilum  napellus,  in  company  with  aconitic 
acid  (p.  179).— Colorless,  rhombic  plates  ;  almost  inso- 
luble in  water  even  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  a  drop  of 
acid  causes  instantaneous  solution  ;  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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ether,  benzene,  and  chloroform.     Has  a  weak  alliaHne 
reaction.     Very  poisonous. 

20.  Colchicine,  C"H'°NO^  In  all  parts  of  Cohkieum 
autumnale. — Colorless,  amorphous  mass,  without  odor; 
of  a  very  bitter  and  sharp  taste.  Moderately  soluble  in 
water ;  in  alcohol  very  easily  soluble ;  insoluble  in  ether. 
Fuses  at  140°.  Very  poisonous ;  in  small  quantity 
causes  vomiting  and  diarrhfea.  Hardly  possesses  basic 
properties,  and  when  heated  with  dilute  acids  is  con- 
verted into  a  substance  of  the  same  composition, 
colckiceine,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  and  possesses 
weak  acid  properties. 


In  addition   to  those  already  described, 
other  vegetable  alkaloids  have  been  prepared,  but  for 
the  greater  part  but  slightly  investigated. 


In  the  distillation  of  several  natural  alkaloids  (qui- 
nine, cinchonine,  strychnine),  with  potassa,  there  re- 
sults a  number  of  fluid  bases  (chinoline  bases),  very 
similar  to  each  other,  which  are  distillable  without  de- 
comptwition.  These  do  not  occur  ready  formed  in 
nature,  but  bases  of  the  same  composition,  Snd  perhaps 
identical  with  them,  are  produced  in  the  distillation  of 
several  other  bodies,  and  are  contained  in  coal  tar. 
They  form  an  homologous  series,  the  better  known 
members  of  which  are  chinoline,  OH^N  (boiling  point, 
238°),  lepidine,  C'WS  (boiling  point,  266-271°),  and 
cryptidine,  C"H"N.  They  are  colorless  liquids,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  yield  with  acids  easily  soluble,  crystallizing 
salts.  They  contain  no  hydrogen  capable  of  replace- 
ment by  alcoholic  radicles,,  but,  on  the  contrary,  unite 
directly  with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  forming  well  crys- 
tallizing iodides,  from  which,  by  treatment  with  silver 
oxide,  are  obtained  bases  analogous  to  tetrethylammo- 
nium  hydroxide. 

Chinoline,  heated  with   amyl  iodide,  yields   amyU 
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ckindim  iodide,  C'*H"NI  =  C'H^C'H"NI,  -which,  when 
heated  with  potaesa,  yields  a  beautiful,  but  not  very 
permanent  blue  dye,  cyanide  iodide  (the  cyanine  of 
commerce),  C'^H'''H'I.  This  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
green  plates,  of  a  metallic  lustre ;  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  easily  soluble  in  warm  alcohol;  fuses  at 
100°.  It  combines  directly,  and  without  separation  of 
iodine,  with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  form- 
ing a  colorless  salt ;  when  heated  with  silver  oxide, 
however,  it  gives  up  its  iodine,  and  yields  a  bronze- 
colored,  amorphous  base. 

Lepidine  conducts  itself  like  chinoline,  and  yields  a 
very  similar  dye,  C*'H^!N"I.  The  cyanine  of  commerce 
is  either  the  derivative  of  chinoline  or  of  lepidine,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  both. 


C.  CoLORisa  Maitbes,  Bijtee  Peikciples,  etc. 

These  names  are  applied  to  a  largo  number  of  pecu- 
liar neutral  or  weakly  acid  substances,  of  which  only 
a  few  have  been  moderately  well  investigated.  Least 
known  are  the  uncrystalline,  although  these  often 
possess  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently 
constituents  of  the  so-called  vegetable  extracts.  The 
following,  which  are  mostly  crystalline,  are  among  the 
more  remarkable  substances  of  this  kind,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

Aloin,  C"H'*0^.  Is  the  purging,  active  principle 
of  aloes,  the  juice,  dried  in  the  sun,  obtained  from 
various  species  of  aloe,  either  by  cutting  the  leaves, 
and  allowing  it  to  exude  spontaneously,  or  by  pressing 
the  separated  leaves.  The  boat  sort  of  aloes  consists  of 
brown  or  dark  greenish-brown  transparent  masses,  of  a 
lustrous  fracture,  of  a  disagreeable  odor  and  a  disagree- 
able, bitter  taste. — Aloin  forms  small,  colorless  crystals, 
of  a  sweetish-bitter  taste ;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol ;  becoming  brown  and  resinous  when 
melted,  and  readily  becoming  amorphous  under  all 
circumatancefi. — ^When  aloes  is  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
an    orange-yellow   powder,  aloetic   acid,  CiPQUO^fO, 
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is  at  first  produced,  and  afterwards,  by  further  action, 
ehrysammic  acid  (p.  409).  When  fused  with  caustic 
potassa,  it  yields  orcine  (p.  307),  paraoxybenzoic  (p. 
347),  aloreic  (p.  353),  and  oxalic  acids. 

Athamantin,  C"II*'0^.  In  the  root  and  half-ripe 
seeds  of  Athainanta  oreoselinum. — Lustrous,  crystalline 
mass,  consisting  of  fine  needles  or  large,  four-sided 
prisms.  Insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluWe  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Combines  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sulphurous  anhydride,  forming  crystalline  eompounda. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  compound  is  decomposed  when 
heated  alone  orwhen  its  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated, 
yielding  valeric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  oreoseloney 
C^H'^C^,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles ;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  oreose/m,C"H''0*, 
when  boiled  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Antiarin,  CH^'O*,  a  neutral  substance,  crystallizing 
in  colorless  laminse;  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol; 
forms  compounds  with  acids,  bases,  and  metallic  salts ; 
is  the  exceedingly  poisonous  ingredient  of  a  variety  of 
upas,  an  extract  prepared  in  Java,  from  the  sap  of 
Antiaris  toxicaria. 

Brasilin,  O'^H'"0'(?),  the  coloring  matter  of  Brazil 
and  Pernambueo  wood.  Small,  reddish-yellow  prisms, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a  red  sdution. 
Acids  turn  it  yellow,  citric  acid  causes  this  change 
especially  beautifully ;  when  now  neutralized  with  an 
excess  of  alkali  it  turns  violet  or  blue,  with  ammonia 
deep  carmine-red.  It  is  decolorized  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Cantharidin,  C'H'O'.  Is  contained  in  beetles  of 
the  genera  Lytta^  Meloe,  and  Mylabris,  especially  in 
Spanish  flies  {Jjytta  vestcatoria),  and  can  be  extracted 
from  them  with  ether.— Colorless,  four-sided  prisms,  or 
laminfe.  Insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
easily  soluble  in  ether;  melts  at  260°,  and  sublimes  at 
a  lower  temj^orature  without  decomposition.     Raises 
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blisters  on  the  skin.  Dissolves  when  heated  for  a 
length  of  time  with  ai^ueous  alkalies,  assimilating 
water  and  forming  salts  of  canikaridic  acid,  OHW, 
These  crystallize  well,  bat  on  the  addition  of  aeida  to 
the  solutions,  eantharidin  separates,  but  no  cantharidic 
acid. 

Carotin,  C'*H"0,  together  with  hydrocarotin, 
CH^O,  in  carrots  {I)aucus  caroia),  deposited  in  the 
cells  in  microscopical  crystals,  the  cause  of  the  color  of 
the  carrots.— Small,  reddish-brown,  cubical  crystals; 
fusible  at  168°;  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Carthamin,  C"H'^',  the  red  coloring  principle  of 
safdower,  the  dried  flowers  of  Garthamus  Hri^toriiis. 
After  exhausting  the  yellow  coloring  principle  from 
pure  saflower  by  means  of  cold  water,  the  earthamin  is 
extracted  by  treating  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  rea  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid,  and  pure  cotton  immersed  in  it,  on  which  all 
the  earthamin  is  deposited.  After  washing  with  water 
the  earthamin  is  again  extracted  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  precipitated  with  citric  acid, 
and  the  beautifully  crimson-colored  precipitate  washed 
by  deeantation. — Amorphous,  deep-red  powder,  with 
greenish  iridescence ;  in  thin  layers  it  has  a  beautiful 
green  metallic  lustre.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Soluble  in  alkalies,  yielding  a  deep 
yellowish-red  solution.  Very  unstable  in  these  solu- 
tions. Melted  with  potassa  it  yields  paraoxybenzoic 
acid  and  oxalic  acid. 

CMoropliyl.  The  green  color  of  plants  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  microscopical,  green  globules, 
which  float  in  the  cells.  These  so-called  cMoropkyl- 
glc^les  consist  of  several  substances,  which  inclose  a 
green  coloring  principle.  The  composition,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  this  coloring  principle,  is  as  yet 
unknown ;  it  appears  to  contain  no  nitrogen,  but  iron, 
as  an  essential  ingredient.    It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
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acid,  forming  a  grGen  liquid,  from  -which  it  can  be 
thrown  down  with  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Columbin,  O"H"0',  in  columbo-root  (of  Cocculus 
palmatus),  together  with  berberine  and  a  pale-yellow, 
almost  insoluble  substance,  columbic  acid. — Coloriesa 
prisms,  having  a  bitter  taste. 

Curcumin,  C"'H"*0'.  The  coloring  matter  of  tur- 
meric root.  Can  be  most  readily  extracted  by  means 
of  boiling  benzene,  in  which  but  little  of  the  remain- 
ing constituents  of  the  root  is  soluble, — Orange-yel- 
low prisms,  of  a  weak,  vanilla-like  odor;  fusing  pomt, 
165°;  almost  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble  in 
carbon  bisulphide  and  benzene  at  the  boiling  temperar 
ture,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  soluble  in 
alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  the  solutions  having 
a  brownish-red  color.  Acids  precipitate  the  curcumin 
from  the  solutions  in  the  form  of  yellow  powder. 
Paper  colored  with  curcumin  turns  a  brownish-rod 
when  brought  in  contact  with  liquids  that  have  an 
alkaline  reaction;  on  drying,  this  color  changes  to 
violet;  acida  restore  the  original  yellow  color;  when 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  borax,  and  then  dried,  it 
turns  orange-yellow,  and  this  color  is  not  changed  by 
dilute  acids,  but  is  converted  into  blue  by  aikanes, 

Gentianin  (Gentianic  acid),  CH'^O',  in  the  root  of 
GenHana  lutea,  which  owes  its  bitter  taste,  however, 
not  to  this,  but  to  another,  uninvestigated  substance. — 
Fine,  bright-yellow  prisms,  without  taste;  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol;  partially  sublim- 
able;  soluble  in  alkalies,  forming  bright-yellow  solu- 
tions. Yields,  with  alkalies,  salts  which  crystallize 
well,  and  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid, 

Haematoxylin,  C'*H"0,  in  logwood  {Hmmatoxylin 
eampechianum),  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  with 
water  or,  better,  ether: — Yellow,  transparent  prisms, 
which,  when  heated,  give  up  water  of  crystallization. 
It  possesses  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
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cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  the  solution  being  of  a  yellow  color.  Solu- 
ble in  very  large  quantity  m  a  saturated  solution  of 
borax.  Ammonia  dissolves  it,  forming  a  purple  solu- 
tion, which,  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  dark-red, 
and,  when  evaporated,  leaves  behind  dark-violet  crys- 
tals of  hoimaiein-ammonia,  C'=H=(NH*)0''  -{-  2H''0(?). 
From  a  solution  of  the  latter  body,  acetic  acid  throws 
down  a  brownish-red,  voluminous  precipitate  of  h(ema- 
tem,  O'^H^OX?). 

Helenin,  C"H**0*,  in  the  root  of  Inula  Helenium, 
from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol. — 
Colorless,  four-sided  prisms ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  72°.  Is  decom- 
posed, by  heating  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  into 
water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  hele- 
nene,  C"H"'. 

Laserpitin,  C=*H"0^  in  the  root  of  Zaserpitiwm 
latifoUum. — Colorless,  rhombic  prisms ;  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Fuses  at 
114°.  Sublimes  undecomposed.  Is  resolved  into  angelic 
acid  (p.  124)  and  an  amorphous  substance,  laserol, 
CH^O',  when  heated  with  caustic  potassa. 

Peucedanin  (Imperatorin),  C'=H''0',  in  the  root  of 
Peitcedanum  officinale  and  Imperatoria  obstruthium.— 
Colorless  prisms,  of  bright  lustre.  Insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses  at  75° ;  not  sub- 
limable.  Is  decompiled  by  boiling  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  into  angelic  acid  and  oreosilin  (com- 
pare Athamantin,  p.  456). 

FiCTOtoxin,  C'lT^O',  in  the  seeds  of  Cocculus 
indicus  {Menispermum  cocculus).  The  powdered  seeds 
are  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  alcohol  distilled 
off  from  the  extract,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Foreign  bodies  are  precipi- 
tated from  the  aqueous  solution  by  means  of  lead 
acetate;  the  filtrate  evaporated  after  treatment  with 
sulphuretted   hydrogen;   and    the    picrotoxin,  which 
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now  separatee,  purified  by  repeated  crystallization  from 
water.—Stellate  groups  of  colorlees  needles,  of  an  in- 
terieely  bitter  taste.  Difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  easily  soluble  in  bot  water  and  in  alcobol.  Very 
poisonous.  Combines  witb  alkalies,  baryta,  and  lirae, 
forming  gummy  compounds,  whicb  are  obtained  pure 
only  with  great  difficulty.  "When  boiled  with  weak 
acids,  it  is  converted  into  non-crystallizing,  weak 
acids.  By  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is 
produced. 

Porrisic  acid  (Euxanthic  acid),  C^H^O'",  in  purree, 
a  yellowish  coloring  matter,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  probably  the  juice  of  a  plant  evaporated  with 
magnesia.  Purree  consists  essentially  of  magnesium 
euxanthate.— The  acid  forms  yellow,  shiny  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Its  salts,  with  the  alkaline  metals,  are 
yellow,  crystallizable.  The  magnesium  salt  ciystal- 
lizes  particularly  beautifully.  With  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine, it  forms  yellow-colored  ciratallizing  acids,  con- 
taining chlorine  and  bromine  (C'^H'*CPO'"  and  C'^H" 
Br^O'").  "When  heated  to  180°,  it  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  eiixanlhon,  C'H'KD*, 
which  is  also  formed  when  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid;  this  substance  crystallizes  in 
yellow  prisms ;  when  melted  with  potassiuin  hydrox- 
ide it  yields,  first  euxanthonic  uciW,  C'^IT'O',  at  a  higher 
temperature  hydroqiiindne  (p.  303). 

Quassin,  C"'H"0',  the  bitter  ingredient  in  the  wood 
of  Quassia  amara  and  excelsa  from  South  America. — 
Fine,  colorless,  crystalline  laminie,  of  an  exceedingly 
bitter  taste ;  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  fusible,  solidifying  in  a  resinous  state. 

Santalic  acid  (Santalin),  C"II'^',  in  sandal  wood 
(from  Iferooarpus  santalinus),  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion with  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. — Microscopical 
crystals,  of  a  beautiful  red ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
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in  alcohol  and  ether.    Soluble  in  alkalies,  with  a  violet 
color. 

Santonin  (Santonic  acid),  C'lI'^C,  in  the  eeeds  of 
Artemisia  santonica,  of  which  it  forms  the  active  prin- 
ciple. The  seeds  are  mixed  with  about  half  their 
weight  of  caustic  lime,  and  extracted  with  dilute  alco- 
hol. The  extract,  after  being  distilled,  is  filtered  and 
boiled  with  acetic  acid.  The  santonin,  which  eryatal- 
lizes  out  on  cooling,  is  purified  by  recrystallizing  from 
alcohol,  and  treating  with  animal  charcoal. — Very 
shiny,  colorless  prisms,  of  a  slightly  hitter  taste; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol; 
fusible  at  170°,  solidifying  in  a  crystalline  form,  but 
when  cooled  suddenly  becoming  amorphous;  only  par- 
tially aublimable.  "Weak  acid.  The  colorless  crystals 
become  a  bright  yellow  in  direct  sunlight,  frequently 
cracking ;  their  composition,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  changed.  Exposed  to  direct  sunlight  for  a  long 
time  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into  pho~ 
tosanlonin,  C^'H^*0"(?),  formic  acid  and  other  products 
being  formed  at  the  same  time,  Photosantonin  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  laminte,  fusing  at  64-65°. 

Scoparin,  C^'H^"',in  Spartium  seoparium,  together 
with  sparteine  (p.  435), —  when  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  is  obtained  in 
small,  stellate  crystals.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  the  hot  liquids.  It 
is  dissolved  by  the  alkalies  with  a  yellowish-green 
color,  and  from  these  solutions  it  is  thrown  down  by 
acids  as  a  white,  amorphous  precipitate.  Fused  with 
potassa  it  yields  phloroglucin  and  protoeateehuic  acid. 

Smilacin,  C"H*^0*{?),  in  sarsaparilla  (the  root  of 
various  species  of  Smilax\  from  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained by  Doiling  with  alcohol. — Fine,  colorless  prisms. 
Insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  disagreeably  tasting  and  strongly  foaming 
liquid.     Easily  soluble  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol. 
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D.  Ethereal  Oils. 


The  name  ethereal  or  volatile  oils  has  been  applied  to 
all  those  compounda,  which  pass  over  with  the  vapor 
on  heating  eertam  plants  or  parts  of  plants  with  water, 
and  form  the  odorous  constituent  of  these  plants. 
Most  of  them  are  mixtures  of  compounds  containing 
oxygen  and  hydrocarbons.  The  oxygenized  bodies  are 
of  very  various  character,  and  belong  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent chemical  groups.  They  are  in  some  cases  acids 
(valeric  acid  in  oil  of  valerian,  pelargonic  acid  in  the 
oil  of  Pelargonium  roseum);  in  some,  aldehydes  (cumi- 
nol  in  oil  of  cumin,  cinnamic  aldehyde  in  oil  of  cinna- 
mon) ;  in  others,  ethers  (methyl  salicylate  in  gaultheria 
oil) ;  in  others  still,  phenols  Jthymol  in  oils  of  thy- 
mian  and  monarda),  etc.  They  have  already  been 
described,  as  far  as  they  are  well  known,  in  connection 
with  these  compounds,  to  which  they  bear  a  close 
chemical  relation.  The  hydrocarbons  called  terpenes, 
contained  in  the  various  ethereal  oils,  have  nearly  all 
the  same  composition  in  percentages.  Their  formula 
is  a  multiple  of  the  simple  formula,  C'H'. 

By  far  the  greater  number  boils  without  decomposi- 
tion at  160-170°,  and  these  have  the  molecular  for- 
mula, C"H'*.  A  smaller  number  boils  at  250-260°, 
and  baa  the  molecular  formula,  0"IP';  and  a  still 
smaller  number,  which  boils  above  S00°,  has  the  for- 
mula, C^II^. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  0'"H'*  show  the 
greatest  similarity  in  their  eheniieal  and  physical  pro- 
perties, and  with  many  the  observed  difterence  between 
them  is  confined  to  the  smell  and  the  action  upon 
polarized  light.  Most  of  them  are  imperfectly  investi- 
gated, and  a  more  careful  inv^tigation  will  probably 
Slow  a  thorough  chemical  identity  of  many  of  them. 

The  best  known  is 

Tarpentine-oil. 

Oeeurrence.  In  all  parts  of  all  coniferous  trees. 
When    iir,  pine,  larch  trees,  etc.,  are    accidentally 
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bruised  or  intentionally  incised,  there  flows  from  them 
a  clear,  thick,  viscid  liquid,  turpentine.  This  is  a  so- 
lution of  a  resin  in  oil  of  turpentine.  As  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  it  is  yellow,  sometimes  clear,  sometimes 
turbid,  of  a  bitter  taste  and  slight  odor.  Distilled 
with  water,  oil  of  turpentine  passes  over  and  the  resin 
remains  behind. 

Properties.  Colorless,  thin  oil  of  a  peculiar,  unpleas- 
ant odor ;  specific  gravity,  0.89 ;  boiling  point,  160°. 
Vapor  density,  4.698.  Almost  insoluble  in  water, 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  It 
dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  a  great  many  other 
substances  that  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  converts  it  partially  into 
ozone.  Towards  polarized  light  it  conducts  itself  dif- 
ferently, according  to  its  origin:  that  obtained  from  the 
turpentine  of  PiWMS  mariiima  (French  oil  of  turpen- 
tine), of  Finns  Mughus,  Abies  pectinata  (templin  oil), 
and  JLaryx  europcea,  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
towards  the  left ;  that  from  the  turpentine  of  Finus 
australis  (English  oil  of  turpentine),  however,  towards 
the  right. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  acids,  etc.,  it  is  con- 
verted into  other  varieties  with  other  properties,  but 
without  a  change  in  the  percentage  composition.  The 
oil,  which  is  originally  produced  in  the  trees,  too,  ap- 
pears to  be  different  from  that  prepared  from  turpen- 
tine. Pine  branches  distilled  with  water  give  an  en- 
tirely different,  almost  agreeably  smelling  oil,  which, 
when  distilled  over  potassa,  becomes  ordinary  oil  of 
turpentine. 

Transformations.  Oil  of  turpentine,  left  for  months 
in  contact  with  acidified  water,*  is  partially  converted 
into  a  colorless  and  inodorous  body,  terpine  (hydrate  of 
oil  of  turpentine),  C"'H"'0  +  H'O,  which  crystallizes 
very  regularly ;  fuses  at  100°,  losing  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization ;  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  undecom- 
poaed ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  and  ether,     "When  its  so- 

*  A  well-ahalsen  miiture  of  eight  psrta  of  oil  of  turpentine,  two 
pnrCs  of  nenk  nitric  aciil,  and  ooe  part  of  alcohol,  la  tbe  best. 
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hition  is  heated  with  a  trace  of  some  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  volatile  oil,  terpinol  C^H^H),  of  an  odor 
like  hyacinthes ;  specific  gravity,  0.852 ;  boiling 
point,  168°.  Both  compounds,  terpine  and  tcrpinole, 
form,  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  bihydrocklorate  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  C'"H".2HC1,  a  eryetallizing  substance. — 
Oil  of  turpentine  also  absorbs  this  gas  in  large  quan- 
tity, and  forms  with  it  a  liquid  and  a  solid  compound. 
Both  have  the  composition  CU'^Gl  =  C'^H'^HCl. 
The  solid  one  crystallizes  from  alcohol,  or  when  care- 
fully sublimed,  forming  clear  shiny  prisms;  has  an 
odor  like  camphor,  and  fuses  at  115°.  The  fluid  com- 
pound is  a  neutral,  colorless  oil,  that  floats  on  water. 
Both,  when  heated  with  caustic  lime,  yield  oils  of  the 
composition  C'H*,  but  diflering  from  oil  of  turpentine 
in  odor  and  other  physical  properties  (camphUene,  ter- 
pilene,  terebilene). 

The  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  on  oil  of 
turpentine,  continued  for  months,  causes  the  formation 
of  C'lI'^-aHCl,  which  is  identical  with  the  eompoimd 
resulting  from  terpine  and  terpinole. 

Chlorine  converts  oi!  of  turpentine  into  two  isomeric 
chlorine  compounds,  C'll^'Cl*,  one  of  which  is  crystal- 
line and  fuses  at  110-115°,  the  other  a  colorless,  viscid 
liquid. 

When  heated  with  phosphonium  iodide,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  converted  into  a  hydrocarbon,  C'"!!^",  boil- 
ing at  160°. 

foiled  continuously  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine yields  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  oxalic,  toluic, 
terephtalic,  camphresinic  acids  (see  Camphor  p.  468),  and 

Terebic  acid,  C^H'^O*,  a  body  that  crystallizes  in 
colorless  prisms,  which  fuse  at  168°.  Difficultly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Is  re- 
solved into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pyroterebie  acid, 
(jejjioQa  (p.  125),  when  subjected  to  distillation. 

Terebentilie  acid,  C'H'^O^  results  when  terpine  in 
the  form  of  vapor  is  conducted  over  heated  (to  400°) 
sodarlime,  and  the  product  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. — Small,  white  needles ;  fuses  at  90°,  and 
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boils  at  250° ;  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 


The  following  oils  consist  entirely  of  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  very 
similar  to  it : — 

Otis  of  lemon,  orange,  apricot,  and  bergamot,  in  the 
shells  of  the  various  species  of  Citrus  ; 

oils  of  lavender  and  spike,  in  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
of  IJavandula  angustifolia  and  Lavandula  latifoUa; 

oils  oi  Jumper  and  sabine,  in  the  berries  otJuniperus 
cmnmunis  and  Juniperus  sabina  ; 

oil  of  camphor  trees,  the  oil  in  elemi,  in  balsam  oj 
copaiva,  in  black  pepper,  in  cvhehs,  etc. 


The  following  are  mixtures  of  several  compounds, 
which  are  partially  but  little  known : — 

Anise  oil,  from  the  seed  of  Pimpinella  Anisum  (p. 
380).* 

Apricot-blossom  oil,  from  the  blossoms  of  Citrus  Au~ 
rantium. 

Cajeput  oil,  from  the  leaves  of  species  of  Melaleuca. 

Calamus  oil,  from  the  root  of  Acorus  Calamits. 

Caraway  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Garum  carvL 

Cascarilla  oil,  from  the  bark  of  Croton  Muteria. 

Chamomile  oil,  from  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  ChamO' 
milla.    Deep  blue. 

Cinnamon  oil,  from  the  barks  of  Persea  Cinnarnomum 
and  Fersea  cassia  {p.  373). 

Clove  oil,  from  cloves  (blosaom-buds  of  Caryopkyllus 
aromaticus)  (p.  381). 

Coriander  oil,  from  the  leaves  of  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Curled-mint  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Mentha 
crispa. 

Pennel  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  F(e,niculum  officinale.* 

ijozenge  oil,  from  Muta  graveolens  (p.  112).  . 

ve  0°,  Jepositing 
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Peppermint  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Mentha 
piperita,* 

Homan-caravxty  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Cuminum  Cymi- 
num  (pp.  289  and  385). 

Hontan-ckamomile  oil,  from  Anthemis  noMUs  (p.  124). 

Sose  oil,  from  the  petals  of  .Rosa  centifoUa.* 

Rosemary  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Rosmarinus 
qffi,cinalis. 

Sage  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Salvia  officinalis. 

Sassafras  oil,  from  the  roots  of  Laurus  Sassafras. 

Tansy  oil,  from  all  parts  of  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

Taragon  oil,  from  the  leaves  of  Artemisia  Draeun<ni- 
lus  (p.  S80). 

Thyme  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Thymus  vul- 
garis. 

Wormseed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Artemisia  sanlonica. 

Wormwood  oil,  from  the  green  portions  of  Artemisia 
Absinthium. 

E.  Camphor. 

1,  Japan  Camphor  (Ordinary  Camphor). 
C'»II"'0. 

Is  obtained  in  Japan  and  China  by  distilling  all 
portions  of  Laurus  campkora  with  water.  Is  prepared 
artificially  by  heating  the  oil  of  sage  or  valerian  with 
nitric  acid. — ColorleBs,  translucent,  tough  mass  of  pecu- 
liar odor  and  taste.  Crystallizes  readily,  either  from 
its  solution  in  alcohol  or  by  sublimation,  in  shiny  crys- 
tals, which  refract  light  very  strongly.  Ploats  on 
water,  rotating  when  in  small  pieces;  fuses  at  175°; 
boils  at  204°.  In  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  Volatilizes,  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  sublimes  in  crystals. 
Easily  inflammable.  Sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily 
in  alcohol,  other,  and  oils. 

"When  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa, 
camphor  is  resolved  into  camphic  acid,  CH^O,  an 
acid  insoluble  in  water,  but  little  known,  and  bomeol, 
C'H'^O.     Oxidizing  subatancea  convert   it  into  cam- 
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pkoricsaiA  camphoronic  acids.  Distilled  with  plioaphorus 
pentasulphide,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  cymene 
(p.  289) ;  the  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  it 
is  distilled  over  phosphoric  anhydride  or  zinc  chloride, 
but  in  the  two  latter  cases,  toluene,  xylene,  pseudocu- 
mene,  and  other  hydrocarbons  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  the  same  time.  "When  heated 
with  phosphorus  chloride,  two  crystalline  chlorine 
compounds,  CH'^Cl  and  C'E^Cl^,  are  produced,  which 
lose  hydrochloric  acid  easily,  and  are  then  converted 
into  cymene.  "When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it 
yields  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons. 

MonochlorcamphoT,  C'lI'^ClO,  is  produced  by 
adding  camphor  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlor- 
oua  acid, — Colorless,  crystalline  mass ;  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Fuses  at  95°,  and  decomposes  at  200°,  hydrochloric 
acid  being  given  off.  Heated  with  alcoholic  potassa, 
it  yields  oxi/camphor,  C'H'^O',  together  with  other 
substances  as  yet  unknown.  Colorless  needles  ;  fuse 
at  137° ;  sublime  without  decomposition ;  insoluble  in 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 

Monobromcamphor,  CH'^BrO,  and  Dihromcam- 
j>hor,  C'tfEr^,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  camphor  at  100-120°.— Both  compounds  crystallize 
in  colorless  prisms.  Monobromcamphor  melts  at  76°, 
and  boils  without  decomposition  at  274°  ;  dibromcam- 
phor  melts  at  114.5°,  and  boils  at  285°,  undergoing 
materia!  decomposition.— When  bromine  is  added  to 
a  saturated  solution  of  camphor  in  chloroform,  crys- 
talline camphor  bromide,  CH'^Br",  is  deposited,  which, 
when  kept,  especially  in  sunlight,  is  converted  into 
monobromcamphor. 

Campholic  acid,  C^^'H^C,  is  produced  when  cam- 
phor, in  the  form  of  vapor,  is  passed  through  a  heated 
mixture  of  calcium  hydroxide  and  potassium  hydrox- 
ide ;  and  by  the  action  of  pota^ium  on  a  solution  of 
camphQi  in  petroleum. — Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
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colorless  priBina;   iiiaoluble   in  water;   fuses  at   80°; 
sublimes. 

Camphoric  acid,  C"H"0*  =.  OTI'XCO.OH)^,  is  pro- 
duced by  digesting,  for  a  long  time,  and  repeatedly 
distilling  camphor  with  10  parts  concentrated  nitric 
acid. — Crystallizes  from  water  in  thin,  colorless  laminse, 
of  a  weak  acid  taste,  without  odor.  Fusee  at  ITS- 
ITS",  and  emits  a  pungent  odor.  Difficultly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  more  eaeify  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Wlien  heated  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and 
camphoric  anhydride,  C'*'H'*0*,  which  sublimes  in  long, 
shiny  prisma,  and  fuses  at  21T°. 

Bibasic  acid.  The  calcium  salt,  C'"II'*0'Ca  +  8H*0, 
forms  easily  soluble  crystals ;  when  heated  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  anhydride,  water,  and  phoron  (p.  109), 

Camphoronic  acid,  C'H'^O".  la  formed,  together 
with  the  preceding  compound,  when  camphor  ia  heated 
with  nitric  acid.  Also  by  direct  oxidation  of  cam- 
phoric acid, — Brilliant,  white,  microscopic  needles; 
very  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  "When 
fused  with  potaseiura  hydroxide,  it  yields  butyric  acid. 

The  substance,  formerly  described  as  campkresinic 
acid,  C"*H"0^,  is  a  mixture  of  camphoric  and  cam- 
phoronic acids. 

Oxycamphoronic  acid,  C'H'^O"  -l-  H'O,  is  obtained 
by  heating  camphoronic  acid  with  two  atoms  of  bro- 
mine in  sealed  tubes. — Crystallizes  in  the  monoclinate 
system  from  water;  eaaiiy  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water.  Loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100° ; 
begins  to  melt  at  210° ;  distillable.  Appears  to  be 
triatomic,  bibasic. — Is  decomposed  by  potassium  hy- 
droxide like  camphoric  acid. 

Camphocarbonic  acid,  C"H"0^.  Sodium  acts 
very  violently,  but  without  an  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
on  a  solution  of  camphor  in  toluene,  and  a  yellowish, 
amorphous  mass   is  deposited,  consisting  of  sodium- 
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camphor  and  sodium-bo meol.  If  carbonic  anhydride 
is  now  conducted  into  the  solution,  and,  after  satu- 
rating with  this,  water  is  added,  and  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion separated  from  the  toluene,  borneol  is  deposited 
from  the  solution  in  a  short  time.  This  is  filtered  off, 
and  to  the  filtrate  hydrochloric  acid  added,  when  cam- 
phocarbonic  acid  is  precipitated. — Small,  colorless  crys- 
tals. Difficultly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
ether.  Begins  to  melt  at  118-119°,  but  at  this  tem- 
perature it  is  resolved  iiito  camphor  and  eai'bonic 
anhydride.     Monobasic  acid. 


A  camphor,  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  variety 
just  described,  separates  from  the  oil  of  Matricaria  par- 
tkenium,  when  that  portion  of  the  oil,  which  hoila 
between  200-220°,  is  cooled  down  to  —5°.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  camphor  only  in  the  fact  of  its  turning 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  "When  oxidized 
it  also  yields  camphoric  acid,  but  while  ordinary  cam- 
phoric acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  the  acid  obtained  from 
Matricaria-camphov  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
just  as  far  to  the  left,  and  by  mixing  equal  weights  of 
both  acids,  an  optically  inactive  camphor  is  produced. 
Here  exists  hence  exactly  the  same  relation  as  between 
dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids,  and  racemic  acid  {p. 
184). 

2.  Camphor  of  Borneo  (Borneol,  Camphol). 

Obtained  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra  from  Dryobalanops 
camphora-  It  occurs  partially  in  a  solid,  crystalline 
state,  in  cavities  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  in  company 
with  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  contained  in  larger  quan- 
tity in  the  younger  trees,  and  flows  out  of  incisions 
made  in  them.  It  is  produced  fi"oin  camphor  when 
this  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potassa,  or  heated  succes- 
sively with  sodium  and  water  (see  Camphocarbonic 
acid,  p.  468). — Very  similar  to  ordinary  camphor,  but 
more  friable,  having  an  odor  like  that  of  camphor  and 
40 
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of  pepper;  fusing  point,  198°;  boiling  point,  212°. 
Heated  with  plioaphoric  anhydride,  it  is  resolved  into 
water  and  borneene,  C'"!!^',  which  appears  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  oil  of  camphor  (from  Laurus  campkora), 
occurring  in  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  non-oxygen- 
ized portion  of  oil  of  valerian.  When  the  latter  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  caustic  potassa,  and 
then  subjected  to  distillation,  it  is  converted  into 
borneol. 

Borneo!  is  an  alcohol.  Heated  to  200°  with  acids,  it 
yields  ethers,  water  being  eliminated.  Stearic  elkery 
C'H'^.O.C'^H^'O,  is  a  colorless,  thick,  volatile  oil,  solidi- 
fying after  a  time, — "When  borneol  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  a  crystallizing  chloride, 
C'E'^Cl,  is  produced,  which  is  isomeric  with  hydro- 
chlorate  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  very  similar  to  the 
solid  variety  of  the  latter. 

Bodies  isomeric  with  borneol  are  contained  in  oil 
of  hops,  cajeput  oil,  coriander  oil,  in  the  oil  from 
Osmitopsis  asterisccndes,  and  in  oil  of  Indian  geranium. 

PatchouU-campkor,  C"H^O,  in  oil  of  patchouli,  is 
homologous  with  borneol. — Crystalline  mass.  Fusing 
point,  54-55°  ;  boiling  point,  296°. 

3.  Menlka-Camphor  (Menthol). 
C'"H«'0  =  C"»H'».OH. 
Is  obtained  by  distilling  Mentha  piperita  with  water, 
and  separates  from  the  oil  (oil  of  peppermint)  that 
passes  over  when  subjected  to  a  very  low  temperature. 
— Colorless,  transparent  prisms,  of  a  strong  odor  and 
taste  of  peppermint;  fuses  at  36°,  and  boils  at  210°. 
Combines  with  acids,  forming  ethers,  like  borneol ; 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  phtraphorus 
chloride,  ^yields  a  liquid  chloride,  C'^H'^Cl ;  and  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  a  liciuid  hydrocarbon,  menthene, 
C'^H";  boiling  at  163°. 

F.  Resins. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  group  of  bodies  but  little 

known,  which  occur,  very  widely  distributed,  in  the 
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moat  various  portions  of  plants,  mostly  in  company 
with  volatile  oils,  dissolved  in  which  they  frequently 
flow  from  trees  from  accidental  or  intentional  cuts. 
The  crude  resins  are  never  crystallized ;  they  have  the 
form  of  drops,  like  gum ;  are  colored  mostly  yellow  or 
brown;  translucent,  brittle,  with  a  shiny,  conchoidal 
fracture ;  often  possessing  a  weak  smell  and  taste.  In 
a  pure  state  they  are  colorless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless; 
several  are  then  cry stalliz able.  They  are  fusible,  in- 
flammable, not  volatile,  non-conductors  of  electricity; 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  ether  and 
volatile  oils. 

Most  resins,  occurring  in  nature,  consist  of  several 
simple  compounds,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  are 
exceedingly  dif&cult  to  separate  and  prepare  in  a  pure 
condition. 

Most  resins  are  weak  acids  or  anhydrides  of  acids. 

The  number  of  resins  is  very  large.  Only  a  few  of 
them,  which  are  of  importance  on  account  of  technical 
or  pharmaceutical  employment,  are  investigated. 

The  conduct  of  a  gi'eat  many  reaina,  when  heated 
■with  fusing  potaesa  (to  1  part  of  resin  3  parts  potaasa), 
is  of  interest.  They  then  yield,  as  a  rule,  together 
with  fatty  acids:  protocatechuic  acid  (p.  356),  paraoxy- 
benzoic  acid  (p.  347),  phloroglucin  (p.  311),  and  resorcin 
(p.  306.) 

1.  licsins  Proper. 

1.  Colophony  (Pine-resin).  The  turpentine,  which 
flows  from  the  pines,  firs,  larches,  and  other  species  of 
Finns,  solidifies  gradually  on  the  trees,  forming  a  resin, 
partially  by  evaporation,  partially  by  oxidation  of  the 
oil.  Distilled  with  water,  oil  of  turpentine  passes 
over,  the  resin  remains  behind ;  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  colophony. 

Colophony  is  brownish -yellow,  ti'anslucent,  brittle, 
fusible;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, ether, fatty  and  vola- 
tile oils.  When  it  is  digested  for  several  days  with 
ordinary  alcohol  (at  the  strongest  70  per  cent.),  filtered 
hot,  and  water   added  to  the   filtrate   until  a  slight 
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turbidness  remains,  crystals  separate  in  a  few  hours, 
consisting  of 

Sylvic  acid  (Abietie  acid),  C^'IP'O^  Crj-stallizcs 
from  alcohol  in  pointed,  oval  laminaa.  Insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  find  chloro- 
form; fuses  at  120°;  monobasic  acid.  The  alkaline 
salts  are  yellowish,  brittle  masses;  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  The  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
barium  salts  are  white,  flocculent  precipitates;  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol. 

An  acid,  isomeric  with  sylvic  acid, 

Pimaric  acid,  C^"H*'0^,  forms  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  the  resin  from  Pinus  marilima  (Gati}>ot).  It 
is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  hard  crusts. 
Fusing  point,  149°;  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in  the  hot 
liquids.  Monobasic  acid.  Yields  crystallizable  salts. 
Boils  above  S20°,  and,  when  distilled,  is  converted  into 
sylvic  acid. 

2.  Copaiba-resin.  From  species  of  Copaifera,  in- 
digenous in  Brazil,  is  obtained,  by  meaus  of  incisions, 
balsam  of  copaiba,  a  bright-yellow,  clear,  thick  liquid, 
resembling  oil  of  turpentine,  which  consists  of  resiu 
and  a  turpene. 

The  resin,  freed  of  oil  by  distillation  with  water,  is 
an  acid,  eopaivie  acid,  O'^H'''0^(?),  isomeric  with  sylvic 
and  pimaric  acids;  it  can  be  obtained  in  exceedingly 
regular,  clear,  colorless  crystals  by  dissolving  the  resin 
in  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
or  by  shaking  the  balsam  for  a  long  time  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  then 
acidifying  the  lower  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammo- 
nium salt  with  acetic  acid.^On  the  other  hand,  the 
different  varieties  of  balsam  appear  to  contain  some- 
what different  or  altered  resins,  and  hence  the  resin 
cannot  always  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  In 
Maricaibo  balsam  there  is  contained  an  acid,  meta- 
eopaivic  acid,  C^^H^'O*,  very  similar  to  eopaivie  acid;  it 
crystallizes  in  lamiuEe,  and  fuses  at  205-206.° 
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3.  Ulemi,  from  several  species  of  Ampns  in  East 
and  West  Indies. — Yellow,  translucent,  soft,  smelling 
somewhat  of  volatile  oil.  It  eoiitains  a  non-crystal- 
lizable  resin,  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  a  crya- 
tallizable  resin,  soluble  only  in  boiling  alcohol.  The 
latter  can  be  obtained  only  in  fine  needles,  and  does 
not  combine  with  bases ;  takes  up  water  from  the  air 
and  from  alcohol,  and  becomes  amorphous.  It  is  also 
contained  in  amme-resin  and  in  eupkorbiiim. 

4.  Betulin,  in  birch-bark.  Appears  as  a  fleecy  vege- 
tation in  the  bark  when  gradually  heated.  Obtained 
most  readily  by  boiling  the  outer  bark  with  water, 
drying,  and  boiling  with  alcohol,  from  which  it  crys- 
tallizes in  nodules.  Colorless ;  fuses  at  200°,  emitting 
an  odor  like  that  of  the  bark ;  is  subliraable  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air, 

5.  Lactucoue,  in  the  juice  of  Lactuca  virosa.—Fine, 
colorless  prisms,  solidifying  after  fusion  in  an  amor- 
phous form;  very  similar  to  betulin. 

6.  Copal,  from  Africa,  East  Indies,  etc.,  of  various 
origin. — large  (externally  opaque,  on  a  fractured  sur- 
face clear),  slightly  yellowish  or  yellow  pieces,  fre- 
quently inclosing  insects;  hard,  brittle,  heavier  than 
water.  Fusible,  but  undergoing  a  change  at  the  same 
time.  Insoluble  in  alcohol ;  soluble  in  ether ;  soluble 
in  caustic  potassa.  There  are  different  varieties  of 
copal;    they   consist   of   several   difficultly   separable 


7.  Sammara  resin,  from  Pinus  Dammara,  in  the 
Moluccas, — -Very  similar  to  copal;  fusible,  however, 
without  decomposition,  and  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

8,  Mastic,  from  Fistacia  Zjentiscus  in  Greece. — Small, 
yellowish,  translucent,  round  grains,  of  a  slight 
aromatic  odor  and  taste,  Consists  of  several  amor- 
phous compounds,  of  different  solubility  in  aqueous 
alcohol. 

40* 
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9,  OUbanum  (Incense),  from  a  species  of  BoswdUa, 
a  tree  in  Abyssinia. — Sabglobular,  pale-yellow,  trane- 
lucent  grains ;  for  the  greater  part  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
fusible  with  decomposition,  and  emitting  a  balsamic 
odor. 

10.  Sandarac,  from  Th-uja  artwulata,  in  Barbary. — 

Small,  pale-yellow,  translucent,  brittle  grains ;  easily 
fusible;  soluble  in  alcohol. 

H,  Guni-lac  is  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
sting  of  an  insect  {Coccus  laeea)  in  the  branches  of 
certain  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  When  still  on  the 
branches  it  is  called  in  commerce  stick-lac,  separated 
from  them  seed-lac,  and  in  a  purified,  melted  condition 
sheU4ac,  in  which  state  it  forms  thin,  brittle,  brown, 
translucent  pieces.  Gum-lac  contains  several  other 
products,  originated  by  the  insects,  especially  a  color- 
ing principle  and  fats. 

12.  Benzoin-gum,  from  Sfyrax  benzoin,  a  tree 
growing  in  Sumatra. — Large,  brittle  lumps,  which,  on 
the  fractured  surface,  ap^iear  to  be  conglomerated  of 
smaller  white  and  brownish  pieces.  It  has  a  pleasant 
vanilla^like  odor,  evolves  vapors  of  benzoic  acid  when 
heated,  which  ioram  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  gum. 
Some  varieties  contain  cinnamic  acid  in  addition  to 
benzoic. 

13,  Guaiacum,  from  Guajacum  officinale,  a  tree 
erowinff  in  the  West  Indies. — Large,  translucent, 
brittle  Tumps,  externally  bluish-green,  on  the  fractured 
surface  brown.  Its  powder  becomes  green  in  contact 
with  the  air,  or  under  the  influence  oi  chlorine-water. 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  becomes  deep  blue  when  acted 
upon  by  ozone,  nitrous  acid,  chromic  acid,  iron  sesqui- 
chloride,  etc. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  guaiacum  is  a  weak 
bibasic  acid,  crystallizing  from  acetic  acid  in  concen- 
trically arranged  needles,  guaiaretic  acid,  C^H^^*, 
which  fuses  at  75-80°,  and  by  slow  distillation  is  re- 
solved into  pyrogimiaciji,  C'*H''0',  a  crystalline  sub- 
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stance,  and  into  guaiacol,  OTPO^  (p.  305),  a  liquid, 
"When  the  resin  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
there  are  formed  besides  these,  creosol,  CH'^O^  (p.  309), 
and  several  other  bodies. 

14.  Acaroid  resin,  from  Xanthorhcea  kasUlis,  a  tree 
growing  in  New  Holland.— Yellow  colored;  yields 
picric  acid  abundantly  when  heated  with  nitric  acid, 
and  phenol  when  subjected  to  distillation. 

15.  Dragon's  blood,  from  a  Jiumber  of  trees  in  the 
West  Indies.— Small,  dark-brown,  opaque  lumps ;  in 
the  foiin  of  powder  blood-red ;  soluble  in  alcohol  with 
red  color.  Contains  a  little  benzoic  acid.  Yields 
toluene  when  distilled. 

16.  Amber,  a  resinous  product  of  extinct  coniferse, 
occurring  in  lignite  beds, — Colorless,  yellow  or  brown- 
ish yellow,  transparent  or  translucent,  hard,  often  in- 
closing insects.  Fusible,  undergoing  decomposition, 
however,  the  succinic  acid  contained  in  it  being  volati- 
lized. In  addition  to  this  acid  it  contains  a  volatile 
oil  and  two  resins,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
principal  mass  consists  of  an  amorphous  substance,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  in 
alkalies. 

2.  Caoukhouc. 

Flows  from  incisions  in  various  trees  growing  in 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies  (especially  several 
varieties  of  Stphoma  and  J^cus  elastica),  as  a  juice  of 
creamy  consistence  which  dries  up,  forming  caoutchouc. 
The  juice  contains  albumen  in  solution,  m  which  the 
caoutchouc  is  suspended  in  the  form  of  globules. 
"When  heated,  the  albumen  coagulates,  and  the  caout- 
chouc globules  adhere  together  with  it  in  coagulated 
masses.  Pure  caoutchouc,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  com- 
mence, is  colorless  and  transparent. 

Its  characteristic  property  is  elasticity.  It  loses  this 
property  when  kneaded  for  a  long  time  between  warm 
rollers,  and  is  converted  into  an  homogeneous,  black, 
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conglomerated  masa,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  warm,  can 
be  moulded  at  desire.  In  this  condition  other  sub- 
Btanees,  especially  sulphur,  can  be  intimately  mixed 
with  it  (vulcanization  of  caoutchouc),  by  which  means 
its  valuable  properties  are  materially  increased.  It  is 
not  fusible  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  a  few 
volatile  oils.  Insoluble  in  caustic  potassa.  It  contains 
no  oxygen,  and  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation  is 
resolved  almost  entirely  into  a  mixture  of  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon8.^ffM(to-j)ercA([  is  a  very  similar  substance, 
from  various  species  of  IsonaTidra  in  Madras,  It  is 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  scarcely  elastic,  becomes 
soft  and  elastic,  however,  when  warmed. 

3.   Gum-resins. 

Important  on  account  of  their  employment  in  medi- 
cine; are  usually  mixtures  of  peculiar  resins,  fre- 
quently also  caoutchouc  with  protein  compounds,  gum 
and  volatile  oils.  They  exude  from  tlie  plants  as 
milky  juices  or  emulsions,  which  contain  the  gum  or 
protein  compounds  in  solution,  the  oils  and  resins  in 
suspension,  and  besides  these,  frequently  other  sub- 
stances. Of  these  latter  may  be  mentioned,  assafcetida, 
euphorbiura,  galbanum,  gamboge,  myrrh,  opium,  etc. 
Their  consideration  belongs  to  the  field  of  pharma- 
cology. 

4.  Balsams. 

Under  this  head  are  understood  exuded  orexprcssed 
thick,  ropy,  odorous  liquids  from  certain  trees  or 
shrubs.  They  are  either  solutions  of  resins  in  ethereal 
oils,  or  mixtures  of  substances  which  bear  a  close  rela^ 
tion  to  the  latter.  The  following  substances  are  bal- 
sams : — 

Turpentine  (p.  462). 

Canada  balsam,  from  Abies  balsamea. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (p.  472). 

Storax  balsam  (p.  372). 

Peru  and  Tolu  balsams  (p.  312). 
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1.  Glycoeholic  acid,  C=^H"XO».  Fresh  ox-bile  ia 
evaporated,  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  the  residue 
exhausted  witli  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  sepamted 
from  the  filtered  solution  by  evaporation  or  distillation, 
and  the  residue,  which,  if  necessary,  is  diluted  with 
water,  mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  and  gently  warmed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  pigment  present  being  by  this 
means  thrown  down  in  combination  with  lime.  The 
mixture  is  filtered  and  to  the  cold  filtrate  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  until  turbidness  remains  (an  ex- 
cess to  be  avoided).  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  liquid 
has  become  a  pulpy  mass,  consisting  of  crystals  of  gly- 
coeholic acid,  which  is  purified  by  pressing,  dissolving 
in  a  great  deal  of  lime-water,  and  reprecipitating  witn 
sulphuric  acid. — Or  the  bile,  evaporated  to  dryness,  is 
extracted  when  cold  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  solu- 
tion decolorized  by  digesting  with  animal  charcoal, 
filtered  and  treated  with  a  little  ether;  hereupon,  after 
standing  for  several  hours,  a  plastery,  colored  mass  ia 
deposited;  from  this  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and 
again  treated  with  fresh  ether.  After  a  long  time  a 
mixture  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  (crys- 
tallized bile)  is  deposited  in  fine,  colorless  needles, 
which,  after  the  liquid  is  poured  off,  ia  washed  with  a 
little  ether,  and  then  dissolved  in  water.  This  solu- 
tion is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  it  is 
decidedly  milky,  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  In 
twenty-four  houra  the  liquid  has  become  tilled  with 
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crystals  of  glycocholie  acid,  which  are  purified  by  re- 
crystallizing  from  boiling  water.  The  taurocholie  acid 
remains  in  solution.  The  amorphous  mass  nt  first  de- 
posited also  usually  becomes  crystalline  after  a  long 
time. — Or  fresh  ox-bile,  decolorized  with  animal  char- 
coal, is  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead, 
the  precipitate  exhausted  with  boiling  85  per  cent, 
alcohol,  and  this  solution  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  while  still  hot.  From  the  filtrate  from 
lead  sulphide,  glycocholie  acid  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
when  water  is  added  until  turbidness  remains. 

Glycoholic  acid  forma  very  fine,  white  needles,  which 

firessed  together  in  a  mass  represent  a  leaf  of  a  silky 
nstre.  It  has  a  sweetish-bitter  taste;  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  evapo- 
rating its  alcoholic  solution,  it  remains  behind  as  a 
resinous  mass.  Fusible,  but  not  volatile.  Its  alkaline 
salts  are  easily  soluble,  and  have  a  very  sweet  taste. 
Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  sugar, 
it  gives  a  violet  color. 

when  boiled  with  alkalies,  glycocholie  acid,  takes 
up  one  molecule  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  glyco- 
eol  (p.  84),  and 

Cholic  acid,  C"H«'0>.  This  is  obtained  most 
readily  by  boiling  crystallized  bile  for  several  days 
with  baryta-water  or  potassa. — Colorless,  shiny  octahe- 
drons, almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  A  solution  of  its  alkali  salts  has  a  strong,  bit 
ter  taste  at  first,  afterward  sweetish.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  these  solutions  by  acids,  as  a  soft  amor- 
phous mass,  which  however  soon  becomes  crystalline, 
especially  on  the  addition  of  ether.  With  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  shows  the  same  reac- 
tion as  glycocholie  acid. 

"When  boiled  with  acids,  glycocholie  acid  is  also  re- 
solved into  glycoool  and  cholic  acid,  but  in  this  case 
the  latter  immediately  undergoes  a  further  change, 
giving  up  water,  and  being  converted  into  dyslisin, 
C^H^C,  a  grayish-white,  amorphous  body,  not  acid, 
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which,  when  boiled  with  an    alcoholic    solution    of 
potassa,  is  again  converted  into  choHc  acid. 

2.  Tanrocholic  acid,  C«H«NSO^  When  fresh  ox- 
bile  is  mixed  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  a  white,  plas- 
ter-like precipitate  is  produced,  which  contains,  besides 
mucus  and  coloring  matter,  particularly  lead  glycocho- 
late.  "When  the  filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  basic 
lead  acetate,  a  similar  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
consists  of  basic  lead  glyeoeholate  and  lead  tauroeholate 
and  the  lead  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  bile. 
From  this  precipitate  taurocholic  acid  can  be  separated 
with  difficulty. — It  is  more  readily  obtained  from 
dog-bile,  in  which  no  glycocholic  acid  is  contained,  or 
at  the  most  but  traces.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
dried  bile,  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  ia  eva^ 
porated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  small 
qauntity  of  alcohol,  and  the  sodium  tauroeholate  pre- 
cipitated with  ether.  To  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
salt  lead  acetate  ia  added  together  with  some  ammo- 
nia, the  precipitate  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  lead  sulphide  is 
evaporated  down  to  a  small  volume  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, and  then  a  large  excess  of  ether  added  to  it, 
which  causes  the  separation  of  free  taurocholic  acid 
as  a  syrupy  mass.  This  is  after  a  time  converted 
for  the  greater  part  into  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When 
dry  it  can  be  heated  above  100°  without  decomposi- 
tion. When  heated  with  water  to  100°,  it  is  resolved 
into  cholic  acid  and  taurin  (p.  141).  It  suffers  the 
same  decomposition,  when  its  salts,  or  the  bile,  are 
boiled  with  alkalies  or  acids,  or  by  the  putrefaction 
of  bile. 

Two  acids  very  similar  to  the  two  described  are 
hyoglycocholic  acid,  C"H"iTO,  and  hyotaurochdic  acid, 
d^'H^NSO,  which  are  contained  in  the  bile  of  the 
pig.  When  boiled  with  alkalies  they  are  resolved  into 
glycocol,  taurin,  and  an  acid  very  similar  to  cholic 
acid,  hyochoUc  acid,  C^°H*"0*.     In    goose-bile  is   also 
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contained  a  distinct  acid,  chenotaurocholic  acid,_ 
Q29g43jjg06^  very  similar  to  taurochloric  acid,  which, 
when  boiled  with  baryta-water,  yields  taurin  and  ckeno- 
colic  acid,  C^H^O. 

3,  Lithofellic  acid,  C^H'°0'.  Is  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  a  variety  of  oriental  bezoars,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  product  of  a  metamorphosis  of  the  ingi'edienta 
of  the  bile,  taking  place  in  the  living  body  of  a  species 
of  goat  or  antelope.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the 
hezoars  with  boiling  alcohol. — Crystallizes  from  alco- 
hol in  colorless,  short  priems.  Insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Fuses  at  204°.  With  sulphuric 
acid  and  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  gives  the  same  reaction 
as  glycocholic  acid. 

4.  Cholesterin,  C^=H*^0  +  IPO  =  C^^I^.OH.  It  is 
extracted  from  eva^iorated  bile  by  means  of  ether.  It 
is  further  an  ingredient  of  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  the  yellow  bodies  in  the  ovary  of  the 
cow,  blood,  meconium,  of  feces,  and  a  number  of  hy- 
dropic fluids.  It  has  also  been  lately  found  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  apparently  it  is  here  likewise 
very  widely  distributed ;  especially  is  it  contained  in 
vegetable  seeds,  for  example  in  rye,  in  barley,  in  peas, 
in  maize,  and  in  all  the  young  parts  of  plants.  It  is 
collected  in  largest  quantity  in  biliary  calculi,  which 
often  consist  entirely  of  it.  These  concretions  are  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  filtered ;  on  cooling 
the  cholesterin  crystallizes  out. 

It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless  laminte,  of  a 
pearly  lustre,  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  in 
regular,  tabular  prisms.  Inodorous  and  tasteless; 
fuses  at  145°,  and  solidifies  in  crystalline  form;  heated 
without  access  of  air,  it  sublimes  for  the  gi-eater  part 
undeconiposed.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  alcohol.  Caustic  potassa,  even  by  boiling, 
produces  no  change  in  it.  In  dry  chlorine  gas,  it  be- 
comes heated  to  fusing,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being, 
evolved.  When  gradually  and  completely  saturated 
with  chlorine  gas,  it  forms  a  white,  amorphous  mass. 
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C-*H*^C1'0,  insoluble  in  water,  fusing  at  60°. — It  unites 
directly  with  one  molecule  of  bromine,  when  the  latter 
is  added  to  its  solution  in  earbonbisulphide,  aa  long 
as  the  color  of  the  bromine  disappears.  The  resulting 
compound,  ckdesterindibromide^  C^'H^'Br^O,  crystallizes 
in  small  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  difficultly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether;  fusing  point,  147° ; 
reconverted  into  cholesterin  by  nascent  hydrogen, 

Cholesterin  is  a  monatomic  alcohol.  When  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  phosphorus  chloride,  it  yields 
cholesteryl  chloride,  C*H^1,  which,  when  in  a  pure 
state,  forms  colorless,  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol. — Cholesterin  combines  with  acids,  forming 
ethers.  The  stearie  ether,  C^^H^s.O.C'^H'O,  is  produced 
by  heating  cholesterin  with  stearic  acid  to  200°  in 
sealed  tubes. — Small,  white,  needles;  fusing  at  65°. 
'SYiQ- benzoic  ether,  0"H^.O,CH°0,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  forms  small,  crystalline  plates,  which  melt  be- 
tween 125°  and  130°. 

Dehydrating  substances,  concentrnted  sulphuric  or 
phosphoric  acid,  convert  cholesterin  into  various  crys- 
tallizing, isomeric,  or  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  C^^H**. 

5.  Coloring  matters  of  bile.  Biliary  calculi 
from  the  human  being,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of 
pigment,  are  pulverized,  freed  of  cholesterin  and  fat 
by  treatment  with  ether,  and  then  freed  of  other 
bodies  by  successive  extraction  with  hot  water  and 
chloroform.  The  residue,  which  contains  earthy  phos- 
phates and  carbonates  and  compounds  of  the  coloring 
matters  with  lime  and  magnesia,  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  coloring  matters,  which  remain 
after  drying,  extracted  with  chloroform.  This  solu- 
tion, on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  a  dark, 
crystalline  residue  behind,  from  which  absolute  alco- 
hol extracts  Ulifusdn,  while  bilirubin  remains  behind, 
which  can  be  purified  by  repeatedly  dissolving  in 
chloroform  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  The  por- 
tion that  remains  undissolved  by  chloroform  in  the 
first  place,  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  bilirubin, 
41 
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together  witli  UUprasin  and  a  brown,  humus-like  body, 
hiUkumin.  It  is  first  treated  with  alcohol,  in  which 
only  biliprasin  dissolves  with  a  beautiful  green  color, 
and  the  bilirubin  is  then  extracted  by  means  of  boiling 
chloroform. 

Bilirubin,  C"H"N^O=  (or  CH^NO').  Dark-red  crys- 
tals, of  the  color  of  chromic  acid.  In  an  amorphous 
state,  as  obtained  by  precipitating  it  from  its  solution 
in  chloroform  by  means  of  alcohol,  an  orange-red 
powder.  Fuses  when  heated  and  is  decomposed,  swell- 
ing up  at  the  same  time.  Insoluble  in  water,  very 
slightly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  more  easily  in  chloro- 
form, benzene,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  It  dissolves  in 
alkalies  very  easily,  forming  a  deep  orange-red  liquid, 
which,  on  the  addition  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  be- 
comes a  pure  yellow,  and,  even  in  very  dilate  condition, 
colors  the  skin  yellow.  Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates 
the  bilirubin  from  this  solution,  "When  calcium  or 
barium  chloride  or  lead  acetate  or  other  metallic  salts 
are  added  to  a  weakly  aramoniaeal  solution  of  bilirubin, 
dark-brown  colored,  floeculent  precipitates  separate, 
which  are  tlie  metallic  compounds  (salts)  of  bilirubin. 
"When  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  is  mixed  with 
commercial  nitric  acid  (containing  hyponittic  acid), 
the  yellow  solution  becomes  first  green,  then  blue, 
violet,  ruby-red,  and,  finally,  a  dirty-yellow;  especially 
do  these  changes  of  color  take  place  when  alcohol  is 
previously  added. 

Biliverdin,  C'^IPK^O"  (or  C^E'ISTO').  Is  produced 
when  the  solution  of  bilirubin  in  caustic  soda,  is 
shaken  with  air  or  boiled.  It  then  becomes  green,  and, 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  biliverdin  is  de- 
posited.— Lively  green  precipitate;  insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  With 
nitric  acid  it  gives  the  same  reaction  as  bilirubin. 

Bilifusciii,  C'^H^'K^O*.  Is  contained  in  biliary  cal- 
culi only  in  very  small  quantity.  In  order  to  obtain* 
it  in  a  pure  condition,  its  alcoholic  solution  (see  above) 
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is  evaporated,  the  residue  first  freed  of  fatty  acids  by 
treatment  with  ether,  and  then  of  bilirubin,  by  means 
of  chloroform  (bilifuscin  purified  with  ether  is  insolu- 
ble in  chloroform ;  its  solubility  in  chloroform  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  fatty  acids),  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  evaporated. — Almost 
black,  lusti-ous,  brittle  mass.  Insoluble  in  water, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  solution  of  a  deep-brown  color;  also  in  alkalies. 
"With  nitric  acid  it  gives  the  same  reaction  as  bilirubin. 

BUiprasin,  C**H"N^'.  Is  obtained  in  a  pure  con- 
dition when  its  alcoholic  solution  (see  above)  ia  evapo- 
rated, foreign  substances  removed  from  the  residue 
with  ether  and  chloroform,  the  residue  redissolved  in 
a  little  alcohol,  and  this  solution  evaporated. — Lus- 
trous, almost  black,  in  pulverized  condition  greenish- 
black  mass.  Puses  when  heated,  and  decomposes,  at 
the  same  time  increasing  in  volume.  Insoluble  in 
water,  ether,  chloroform ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  clear  green  solution.  If  ammonia  he  added 
to  this  solution,  it  turns  brown  (diftercnce  between  it 
and  biliverdin) ;  hydrochloric  acid  turns  it  green  again. 

Bilihumin.  Is  contained  in  considerable  quantities 
in  biliary  calculi,  and  is  produced  from  all  the  other 
biliary  coloring-matters  when  their  solutions  in  soda- 
ley  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time. — Blackish- 
brown,  powdery  substance. 

In  addition  to  the  coloring-matters  described,  others 
occasionally  occur  in  bile.  These  are,  however,  unin- 
vestigated up  to  the  present. 
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The  name,  protein  compounds,  is  applied  to  certain 
nitrogenized  substances,  very  similar  to  each  other, 
which  are  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom. 

£'ormation.  Only  in  plants.  The  animal  organism 
receives  these  most  important  ingredients  ready  formed 
in  the  food,  and  it  has  only  power  to  assimilate  them, 
and  to  cause  multitudinous  metamorphoses  in  them. 

Composition.  This  is  for  all  protein  compounds  so 
Bimilar  that  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  it  is  the 
same,  and  that  the  variations  found  are  merely  caused 
by  the  presence  of  other  substances,  which  they  eon- 
tain  to  a  certain  extent  in  organized  intertexture,  and 
from  which  they  have  not  as  yet  been  separated.— 
They  all  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  sulphur,  but  the  latter  in  such  small  quantity  that 
it  is  impossible  to  express  its  presence  by  means  of  a 
probable  formula.  The  following  composition  of  albu- 
men gives  a  representation  of  the  composition  of  these 
bodies : — 


Carbon    .... 

.     53.5  per  cent 

Hydrogen     .     .     . 

.      7.0        " 

Nitrogen       .     .     . 

.     15.5 

Oxygen    .... 
Sulphur    .... 

.     22.4        " 

.      1.6       " 

Properties.  Most  protein  compounds  can  apparently 
exist  in  two  conditions:  a  soluble  condition,  in  which 
they  usually  occur  in  nature,  and  an  insoluble  or 
coagulated  condition,  into  which  they  are  converted 
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either  spontaneously  or  by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids. 
In  the  soluble  form  they  are  contained  in  plants  and 
animal  fluids,  and  can,  for  the  greater  part,  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below  50°.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  difficult  and  scarcely  possible  to 
thoroughly  purify  them  of  all  foreign  substances.  In  this 
condition  they  form  translucent  masses,  similar  to  gum 
Arabic;  inodorous  and  taateles-s;  solulsle  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether. — lu  the  insoluble,  coagu- 
lated condition  they  are  white,  amorphous,  principally 
flocculent  or  clotted  masses;  insoluble  in  ordinary 
solvents.  A  few  of  them  are  soluble  in  dilute  mineral 
acids.  Concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  them  all 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  some  rapidly,  others  slowly. 
Dilute  potassa  also  dissolves  them  all  after  a  time, 
when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  forming  potassium 
sulphydrate  and  other  decomposition-products.  In  a 
weak  solution  in  acetic  acid,  potassium  ferroeyanide 
or  ferricyanide,  and  potassium  platinoeyanide  give 
white  amorphous  precipitates.  When  gently  heated 
with  a  solution  of  mercury  nitrate  (containing  nitrous 
acid),*  they  turn  beautiful  red  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
violet.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  them  all  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  and  this  solution,  when  boiled  for  a  long 
time,  becomes  a  beautiful  and  very  deep  violet. 
When  a  solution  of  sugar  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  carefully  pourea  upon  them,  they  turn  first  red, 
then  dark  violet,  the  colors  being  the  more  beautiful, 
the  more  freely  the  air  has  access. 

-Decompositions.  At  a  high  temperature  they  are 
decomposed,  yielding  ammonium  carbonate  and  nume- 
rous other  pi^oducts.  When  kept  in  a  moist  condition 
they  easily  undergo  putrefaction  and  yield  ammonia, 
ammonium  sulphide,  acids  of  the  acetic  acid  series, 
leucine  (p.  98),  tyrosin  (p.  350),  and  other  bodies,  with 
which  we  are  only  very  imperfectly  acc[uainted.  Leu- 
cine and  tyrosin  are  also  produced  from  them  when 
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they  are  heated  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  when  they  are  carefully  fused  with  potasaiuro 
hydroxide.  In  the  first  case  aspartic  acid  {p.  160)  and 
glutamic  acid  (p.  163)  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  many  protein  compounds.  "When  oxidized  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  peroxide,  or 
potassium  bichromate,  they  yield  numerous  products : 
formic,  acetic,  and  other  acids  of  the  same  series,  ben- 
zoic acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  aldehydes  of  the 
fatty  acids,  prussic  acid,  acetonitrile,  and  homologous 
nit  riles,  etc. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  protein  compounds 


1.  Albumen.  Three  modifications  of  albumen, 
difl'cring  slightly  from  each  other  in  their  properti^, 
have  been  distinguished:  Vegetable  albumen,  albumen 
of  serum,  and  albumen  of  eggs.  Vegetable  albumen  is 
contained  in  nearly  all  vegetable  juices ;  albumen  of 
serum  in  blood-serum  of  vertebrate  animals,  in  lymph, 
chyle,  in  the  transudates  and  pathological  cystic  fluids, 
in  urine  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  abundantly  in 
colostrum,  and  in  small  quantity  in  milk.  Albumen 
of  eggs  is  contained  only  in  birds'  eggs. —  Vegetable 
albumen  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  uneoagnlated 
condition  from  vegetable  juices. — Serum-albumen  is 
obtained  most  readily  from  blood-serum  or  hydrocelie 
fluid  by  diluting  with  twenty  volumes  of  water,  and 
precipitating  the  protein  compounds,  which  accompany 
the  albumen,  by  the  careful  addition  of  acetic  acid  or 
continued  passage  of  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  solu- 
tion. The  liquid,  filtered  ofi"  after  twentv-four  hours, 
is  evaporated  at  40°,  and  separated  by  dialysis  from 
the  salts ;  or  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the 
precipitate  decomposed  with  carbonic  anhydride. — 
Pure  serum-albumen  forms  a  clear,  not  very  tenacious 
liquid,  from  which  it  can  be  precipitated  with  alcohol. 
Directly  after  being  thrown  down  this  precipitate  is 
soluble  in  water,  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  converted 
into  the  coagulated  condition.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  carbonic  anhydride,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  tar- 
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taric  acid,  but  is  gradually  changed  by  them,  and  the 
change  takes  place  the  more  rapidly,  the  higher  the 
temperature  and  the  stronger  the  acid  is.  Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  precipitate  in  the 
solution,  soluble  in  an  excess.  Perteetly  neutral  solu- 
tions of  serum-albumen  coagulate  at  72-73°.  Acids 
or  salts  elevate,  alkalies  lower  the  temperature  required 
for  coagulation.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  shaking  with 
ether. — For  the  preparation  of  egg-albumen,  white  of 
egg  is  passed  through  lineit,  filtered  without  access  of 
air,  and  then  further  purified  in  the  same  manner  as 
serum-albumen.  In  most  of  its  propertira  it  shows  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  serum-albumen;  it,  however, 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  somewhat  less  strongly 
to  the  left.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  very  diflcultly  soluble  in  water  and 
in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  is  thoroughly  and 
instantaneously  coagulated  hy  alcohol  and  also  when 
shaken  with  ether. — Concentrated  potassa-ley,  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  either  modification  of 
albumen,  causes  the  formation  of  a  transparent,  solid 
jelly  of  potassium  albuminate, 

2.  Casein.  In  milk  and  the  yolk  of  eggs.  In 
order  to  prepare  it,  skimmed  milk  is  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  white  precipitate,  after  being 
filtered  off  and  washed,  while  still  wet,  is  digested 
with  lead  carbonate  ;  the  filtered  solution,  containing 
the  casein,  then  evaporated,  after  the  removal  of  the 
lead  with  carbonic  anhydride  or  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen.— Or  the  milk  is  diluted  and  precipitated  with 
acetic  acid  ;  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether ;  dissolved  in  very  dilute  caustic  soda ; 
again  precipitated  with  acetic  acid ;  and  again  washed 
as  before.— The  nature  of  casein  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
well  known.  Its  solubility  in  water  appears  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  alkalies.  Casein,  which 
is  free  of  alkali,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  but  easily  soluble  in  water  con- 
taining a  very  little  hydrochloric  acid  or  alkali.  From 
this  solution  it  is  precipitated  (in  the  absence  of  alka- 
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line  phosphates),  when  exactly  neutralized,  in  the  form 
of  a  flocculent,  fibrous,  non-gelatinous  mass.  In  an 
alkaline  solution  and  in  the  milk,  it  is  not  coagulated 
by  boiling ;  the  solution  only  forma  a  akin  of  coagu- 
lated casein  on  the  surface,  which,  when  removed,  is  re- 
formed. "When  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  casein 
is  poured  into  an  exceaa  of  an  acid,  a  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  pure  water. 
This  is  a  compound  of  casein  with  the  acid  employed. 
— The  real  coagulation  of  casein  is  brought  about  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  as  yet  not  satisfactorily  explained : 
i.  e.,  by  contact  with  the  internal  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  Skimmed  milk,  warmed 
with  a  small  piece  of  such  a  stomach  (rennet)  at 
50-60°,  coagulates  bo  thoroughly,  that  only  very  small 
quantities  of  casein  remain  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
the  whey.  The  coagulum  formed  in  this  way,  mixed 
with  fat,  forms  cheese,  when  dried. 

In  a  coagulated  condition  casein  resembles  coagu- 
lated albumen  in  nearly  all  its  properties. 

3.  Legumin,  In  leguminous  and  many  other  seeds, 
a  protein  compound,  very  similar  to  casein,  is  con- 
tained. In  order  to  prepare  it,  beans  or  lentils  are 
softened  with  warm  water  and  triturated  to  a  paste. 
This  paste  ia  then  diluted  with  water  and  the  skins 
sieved  off.  Legumin,  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  that  passes  through  the  sieve ; 
starch,  in  a  state  of  Buspension,  is  also  contained  in  it, 
hut  the  latter  is  deposited  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand  quietly.  By  adding  a  very  little  acetic  acid,  the 
legumin  is  thrown  down  as  a  gelatinous  maas ;  to 
purify  it,  it  is  washed  out  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  crude  solution  aoon  becomes  acid,  if  left 
alone,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid ;  and 
thus  coagulates  spontaneously.  It  doea  not  coagulate 
when  boiled,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  a  akin  is 
formed  on  the  surface,  which  is  always  reformed  when 
removed.  The  dissolved  condition  of  legumin  ap- 
pears, as  in  the  case  of  casein,  to  bo  caused  by  the 
presence  of  alkalies.     "When  oily  seeds  {e.  g.,  shelled 
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and  brokcn-up  sweet  almonds),  are  freed  of  most  of 
their  oil  by  pressure,  and  then  boiled  for  a  short  time 
with  water,  most  of  the  legumin,  in  addition  to  sugar 
and  gum,  is  dissolved  and  can  be  repreeipitated  oy 
acetic  acid;  the  albumen,  however,  remains  behind 
coagulated.  Or,  if  the  last  particles  of  fatty  oil  are 
extracted  from  the  pressed  sweet  almonds  by  means  of 
ether,  and  they  are  then  treated  with  cold  water,  legu- 
min and  albumen  are  dissolved.  If  the  solution  ia 
now  heated  to  boiling,  the  albumen  is  thrown  down  in 
a  coagulated  condition,  and  the  legumin  can  afterward 
or  also  previously  be  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  In 
addition  to  this,  another  protein  compoand,  emulsin,  is 
contained  in  sweet  almonds.  This  compound  appears 
to  be  different  from  those  described,  and  is  character- 
ized by  its  peculiar  action  on  amygdalin  and  salicin 
(pp.  412  and  414). 

4.  Fibrin.  Only  known  in  the  insoluble  condition. 
Separates  spontaneously  from  the  blood,  a  short  time 
after  the  latter  has  left  the  living  organism,  and  forms 
the  principal  part  of  the  blood-clot.  It  is  not  con- 
tained in  cireuiating  blood,  but  is  formed  after  this 
has  left  the  body,  oy  the  union  of  two  albuminoid 
substances  contained  in  blood  and  other  animal  fluids, 
viz :  Jibrinogenous  and  Jibrino--plastic  substance.  The 
fibrino-plastic  substance  {paragloMin)  is  obtained 
from  blood-serum,  by  carefully  adding  acetic  acid  to 
serum  diluted  to  twenty  times  its  volume,  or  better 
by  conducting  carbonic  anhydride  into  the  diluted 
solution,  and  then  washing  the  precipitate  with  water. 
The  fibrinogenous  substance  can  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  pericardium-fluid  of  the  cow,  or  the 
fluid  of  hydrocele.  Both  of  these  protein  compounds 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt ;  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  When  one  of 
these  substances  is  dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodi- 
um chloride  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  other  substance 
is  added  in  a  moist  condition,  the  whole  mass  coagu- 
lates after  a  time, forming  fibrin. — Fibrin  is  a  grayish- 
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white  mass,  -which,  in  a  moist  condition,  is  tough  and 
elastic,  in  a  dry  condition,  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  in- 
Bolnble  in  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  a  eo- 
lation of  sodium  chloride,  and  swells  up  in  the  latter, 
as  well  as  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 

If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  vein  directly 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  the 
precipitation  of  the  fibrin  is  prevented  ;  if,  however, 
the  solution  is  now  poured  or  filtered  off  from  the 
blood-globules,  and  saturated  with  sodium  chloride, 
there  is  produced  a  flocculent  precipitate,  the  aqueous 
solution  of  which  coagulates  in  a  short  time,  as  fibrin. 

A  body,  very  similar  to  the  fibrinogenous  and  fibrino- 
plastic  substances,  is  globulin,  in  the  crystalline  lens. 
It  resembles  these  Bubstances  in  nearly  all  its  proper- 
ties, but  with  neither  of  them  does  it  form  fibrin.  A 
neutral  solution  of  globulin  begins  to  grow  turbid  at 
73*',  but  is  not  coagulated  below  93°,  when  it  also  ex- 
hibits an  acid  reaction. 

5'.  Vegetable  fibrin.  A  protein  compound  is  con- 
tained in  the  different  varieties  of  grain  in  a  coagulated 
condition ;  it  very  strongly  resembles  animal  fibrin. 
It  ie  obtained  from  flour,  in  largest  quantity  from 
wheat  flour,  by  mixing  it  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a 
stiff  dough,  tying  this  up  in  a  cloth,  and  then  kneading 
it  for  a  long  time  in  cold  water,  thus  thoroughly  wash- 
ing out  the  soluble  ingi'edients,  starch  and  albumen. 
It  remains  behind  as  a  graj'ish-yellow,  tough,  pasty 
mass,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  thin  layers 
(glutin).  Boiling  alcohol  exti'acts  from  it  a  sticky 
substance  (vegetable  gelatin,  glutin),  likewise  contain- 
ing nitrogen,  which,  when  dried,  is  brown  and  viscid  ; 
ether  extracts  a  fatty  oil. — When  seeds  sprout,  this 
protein  compound  is  converted  into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, diastase,  which  has  as  yet  not  been  prepared  in 
a  pure  condition.  It  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
property  of  converting  largo  quantities  of  starch  into 
glucose,  when  dissolved  in  water,  and  heated  to  50-70° 
(compare  p.  194). 
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6.  Myosin,  Forma  the  principal  mass  of  the  mua- 
ele-clot,  coagulated  after  death  during  the  atift'ening  of 
the  body.  Can  be  obtained  most  readily  by  washmg 
out  cut-up  muscular  substance  with  water,  treating 
the  pressed  residue  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  two  volumes 
of  water,  and  precipitating  the  slimy  liquid  thus  ob- 
tained with  water,  or  by  the  addition  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride.— A  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  also  insoluble. in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  but  soluble  in 
a  solution  which  does  not  contain  more  than  10  per  cent. 
of  sodium  chloride.  It  dissolves  easily  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid(4cc.  fuming  acid  to  1  litre  of  water), 
and  can  be  precipitated  unchanged  from  this  solution 
immediately  afterward  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate, 
but  undergoes  chanp;es  when  left  in  contact  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalies, 
forming  alkaline  compounds,  the  solutions  of  which 
coagulate  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  according 
as  they  are  more  or  less  alkaline,  la  the  yolk  of  egg, 
in  the  crystalline  lens,  and  a  few  cystic  liquids,  there 
occur  protein  compounds,  which  are  very  similar  to 
myosin. 

7.  Syntonin  (Parapeptone).  Is  formed  from  myosin 
by  dissolving  it  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
from  all  other  protein  compounds  by  dissolving  them 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Water  precipitates 
a  compound  of  syntonin  with  hydrochloric  acid  from 
these  solutions.  It  also  occurs  in  the  gastric  juice, 
being  probably  the  first  product  of  transformation  of 
the  protein  compounds. — -Is  obtained  moat  readily  by 
dissolving  coagulated  white  of  egg  or  pure  fibrin  in 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  filtered 
solution  by  the  addition  of  water,  rediseolving  the 
precipitate  in  pure  water,  and  carefully  precipitating 
with  sodium  carbonate.  Or  chopped  meat  is  washed 
with  water  until  it  is  colorless ;  and  then  treated  with 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (0.1  per  cent.),  which 
converts  the  myosin  into  syntonin,  and  dissolves  it.  It 
is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  neutraliza- 
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tion,  —  When  thrown  down  it  forms  a  gelatinous, 
fiocculent  precipitate;  insoluble  in  water  and  in  a 
Bolution  of  sodium  chloride,  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  very  dilute  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  boiling ;  the 
syntonin,  however,  separates,  when  they  are  mixed 
cold  with  sodium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
various  other  salta. 
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ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 


1.   The  Blood. 

As  long  as  it  flows  in  the  veins,  the  blood  consista  of 
a  clear  liquid  and  numberless  eo-called  blood-coi-pusdes, 
which  are  suspended  in  the  lir[uid.  The  blood-cor- 
puaclee  are  only  recognizable  with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope; they  are  disciforra,  circular,  or  elliptical  in 
shape,  and  of  a  jellowiah-red  color  in  all  vertebrate 
animals.  The  clear  fluid  of  the  blood  contains,  as  its 
principal  ingredienta,  three  diasolved  protein  com- 
pounds: albumen  (serum-albumen),  fibrinogenous,  and 
jibnno'plastic  substances.  (lu  regard  to  these  see  pp. 
486  and  489.) 

"When  drawn  from  the  veins  blood  coagulates  very 
soon,  the  fibrinogenous  and  fibrino-plaatie  substances 
uniting  with  each  other  to  form  insoluble  Jibrin  (p. 
489),  which  incloses  the  blood-corpusclea,  and  fonns 
with  them  an  adherent,  gelatinous  mass,  the  coagulum, 
placenta  sanguinis.  From  thia,  on  further  shrinking, 
the  remaining  solution  of  albumen  sepai'ates  as  a  yel- 
lowish, almost  clear,  alkaline  fluid,  the  serum,  serum 
sanguinis.  Only  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals 
does  the  blood  coagulate  so  slowly,  and  are  the  biood- 
corpuscles  so  large  that  they  can  be  separated  from 
the-  dissolved  fibrin  by  means  of  filtration  before  the 
coagulation.  The  reason  why  the  blood  remains  fluid 
in  the  living  organism,  but  coagulates  when  no  longer 
under  the  influence  of  life,  is  as  yet  not  known  with 
certainty.  "We  only  know  that  it  is  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  which  prevent  the  coagulation  in  the 
organism ;  and  that,  outside  of  the  animal  body,  the 
42 
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coagulation  may  be  accelerated  by  elevated  tempera- 
ture, violent  motion,  and  by  access  of  oxygen ;  retarded 
by  saturation  with  carbonic  anhydride,  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  free  potasaa  or  ammonia,  by  a 
number  of  alkaline  salts,  and  by  alight  acidification 
■with  acetic  acid;  and,  finally,  entirely  prevented  by 
the  neutralization  of  the  previously  acidified  blood 
with  ammonia;  or,  better,  by  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow  directly  from  the  vein  into  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphate. — When  blood  is  beaten  while 
flowing  from  the  vein,  the  fibrin  separatee  in  stringy 
masses,  without  inclosing  a  large  amount  of  corpus- 
cles, which,  for  the  greater  part,  remain  unchanged, 
suspended  in  the  serum.  On  account  of  the  slimy 
character  of  the  latter,  however,  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  If  ten  times  its  volume  of  a  mixture 
of  one  volume  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  from  nine  to  ten  volumes  water  is  added,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  stand,  the  separation  becomes 
possible.  They  then  sink,  the  supernatant  liquid  can 
be  poured  off,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  the  same  strength  as 
that  employed  in  the  mixture. 

The  red  blood-corpusles  of  man  and  most  mammalia 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  a  peculiar  body,  kmmato- 
globuUn  or  kcEmoglobin,  while  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of 
birds  and  several  mammalia,  considerable  quantiti^  of 
albuminous  substances  occur  together  with  this.  "When 
free  of  albuminous  substances,  or  when  these  are  pre- 
viously removed,  the  corpuscles  crystallize,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  water  at  a  low  temperature,  in  rhombic  crys- 
tals, only  a  very  small  quantity  remaining  dissolved 
in  the  water.  They  can  be  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  water  at  a  low  temperature,  if  a  little  alco- 
hol is  added.  After  being  dried  over  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  below  0°,  they  form  a  brick-red  pow- 
der, stili  containing  3-4  per  cent,  of  water.  When 
this  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  cooled,  crystals  are 
again  deposited.  It  decomposes  very  readily  in  the 
presence  of  water.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure 
hsemoglobin  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  at  the 
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ordinary  temperature ;  and  if  hsemoglobin  is  dried  at 
a  temperature  above  100°,  it  becomes  dirty-brown,  and 
decomposes,  yielding  a  brown  coloring-matter,  two 
protein  compounds  similar  to  fibrin  and  albumen,  and 
several  acids  (formic,  butyric). 

Light  that  has  passed  throudi  an  aqueous  solution 
of  hEemoglobin,  or  through  bfood,  yields  a  spectrum 
which  shows  two  very  characteristic  absorption  bands, 
lying  in  yellow  and  ereen  (between  Frauenhofer's  lines 
D  and  E).  If  the  blood  is  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  or  heated  to  40-50°  after  the  addition  of  a  drop 
of  ammonia,  or  if  mixed  with  a  drop  of  ammonium 
bisulphide,  both  of  these  bands  disappear,  and,  instead 
of  them,  there  appears  a  single  baud  (between  the 
lines  C  and  D,  nearer  C),  The  original  bands  reappear, 
however,  immediately  if  the  blood,  thus  treated,  is 
shaken  with  atmospheric  air. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  hsemoglobin  is 
its  capability  of  uniting  with  oxygen  and  other  gases, 
to  form  peculiar  unstable  compounds,  which  also  crys- 
tallize, and  give  up  these  gaa«j  very  readily,  even  in  a 
vacuum,  without  losing  the  capability  of  reuniting 
with  the  gases.  HEemoglobin  containing  oxygen  is 
bright  red,  that  which  contains  no  oxygen  is 
da^er.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  diflerent  color  of 
arterial  (with  hfemoglobin  containing  a  great  deal  of 
oxygen)  and  venous  blood  (with  hfemoglobin  contain- 
ing Tittle  or  no  oxygen) ;  the  optical  phenomena  above 
mentioned  also  iina  their  explanation  in  this  fact. 
Only  the  hEemoglobin  containing  oxygen  (oxyhEemo- 
globin)  gives  the  characteristic  absorption-bands. 

Hfemoglobin  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
sets  oxygen  free. 

In  contact  with  alkalies  and  acids,  oxyhfemoglobin 
is  resolved  into  protein  compounds,  small  quantites  of 
fatty  acids,  and  a  coloring-matter,  h/ematin,  which, 
when  dried,  has  a  grayish-brown  color,  and  contains  9 
per  cent,  of  iron.  Its  composition  can  perhaps  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula,  C^H'I'eN^O*.  Hsemoglobin 
containing  no  oxygen  gives  another  very  unstable 
coloring  matter,  hfemocnromogene,  which  takes  up 
oxygen   with  great  avidity,   and  is    converted    into 
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hasmatin. — If  pure  heemoglobin,  or  the  blood -corpuscles, 
or  even  the  blood  itself,  be  heated  with  an  excess  of 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  with  an  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  or  other  chlorine  compounds,  kcsmin  is  formed. 
This-  crystallizes  in  microscopical,  well-developed, 
rhombic  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
of  a  yellowish-red  color ;  it  yields  htematin  and  metal- 
lie  chlorides  when  heated  with  alkalips,  and  is  lienee, 
probably,  a  compound  of  h^matin  with  hydrochloric 
acid. — The  formation  of  these  crystals  of  hfemin  is 
principally  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  blood. 

A  coloring  matter  difl'ering  from  those  described  is 
htematoidin,  which  occurs  as  a  decomposition  product 
of  a  constituent  of  blood,  probably  bBemoglobin,  par- 
ticularly blood  which  has  been  in  a  stagnated  condi- 
tion for  some  time  outside  of  the  vessels,  in  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  from  ruptured  Graafian  vesicles,  in  ex- 
travasations in  the  brain,  in  suppurating  cavities,  etc. 
It  can  be  prepared  most  readily  from  the  yellow  bodies 
of  the  ovaries  of  the  cow.  These  are  triturated  with 
glass-powder ;  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  chloro- 
form for  several  days ;  the  filtered,  yellow  solution 
evaporated  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  the  resi- 
due treated  with  a  little  ether  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving fat.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  transparent 
prisms  of  the  color  of  chromic  acid,  is  it^oluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  difiieultly  soluble  in  ether,  easily 
soluble  in  chloroform,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  and 
easily  soluble  in  carbon  bisul;^ide,  forming  a  red  solu- 
tion. In  many  respects,  it  resembles  bilirubin  {p.  482), 
and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  this ;  it  differs 
from  it,  however,  very  materially  in  its  insolubility  in 
alkalies.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs  is  probably  identical  with  hEemato'idin. 


As,  during  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body, 
in  its  passage  through  the  capillary  vessels  and  the 
organs  of  secretion  and  excretion,  transformations  of 
its  principal  ingredients  are  incessantly  taking  place ; 
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and  as  the  material  for  the  formatiou  of  its  principal 
ingredients,  prepared  or  formed  by  digestion  from  the 
food,  is  constantly  added  in  the  form  of  chyle  and 
lymph,  which  are  emptied  into  it ;  it  must  contain 
many  other  substances  besides  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents. The  discovery  and  recognition  of  these  have, 
however,  been  but  very  imperfectly  successful. 

"When  blood  is  subjected  to  microscopical  investiga- 
tion, two  other  kinds  of  spherical  bodies  are  seen 
besides  the  blood-eorpuseles.  These  are  colorless,  pre- 
sent in  less  abundance,  and  some  of  them  smaller  than 
the  corpuscles.  The  smaller  ones  are  drops  of  fat,  the 
larger  (so-called  colorless  blood-corpuscles)  are  the 
lymph-  or  chyle-corpuscles.  In  the  chemical  analysis 
of  blood,  as  difficult  and  imperfect  as  it  is  as  yet, 
several  other  substances  besides  the  principal  ingre- 
dients are  found. 

Different  kinds  of  fat  are  found  in  it,  but  in  small 
quantity,  partially  suspended  as  minute  drops,  par- 
tially in  solution  in  saponaceous  combination ;  and  also 
eholesterin  (p.  480). 

The  liquid,  which  remains  over  after  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  by  heating,  leaves  behind  a  yellow,  ex- 
tract-like mass  when  evaporated,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  organic  substances  and  salts.  Urea  and  succinic 
acid  belong  to  the  first,  the  latter  are  principally 
sodium  chloride  and  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium 
with  fatty  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
In  carnivorous  animals  sodium  phosphate  is  principally 
found ;  in  graminivorous,  sodium  carbonate  at  the  same 
time.  Analyzed  as  a  whole,  blood  has  nearly  the  same 
elementary  comi;>osition  as  the  organic  muscular  sub- 
stance, as  a  whole,  of  the  same  animal,  and  contains 
also  the  same  amount  of  inorganic  ingredients. 

1000  parts  by  weight  of  olood-corpuseles  contain 
688  parts  of  water  and  312  of  solid  ingredients.  Of  the 
latter  8-9  parts  are  inorganic  salts,  not  reckoning  the 
iron  of  hfemoglobin. 

1000  parts  by  weight  of  serum  contain  903  of  water 
and  97  of  solid  ingredients;  of  the  latter  8.5  parts  aro 
inorganic  salts. 

42* 
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The  Crusta  inflammatoria  or  hiffy  coat,  a  yellowish- 
white,  eemi-aolid,  membranous  maes,  which  is  eome- 
times  formed  on  blood  let  from  the  vein,  18  produced 
by  the  sinking  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent before  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  the  upper 
layer  of  the  solution  thus  coagulating  without  inclosing 
blood-eorpuaclcs.  It  is  produced  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  particularly  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  serum  of  the  blood  is  lowered,  so  that  the  cor- 
puscles can  sink  more  rapidly,  as,  for  example,  after 
frequent  letting  of  blood.  It  is  almost  always  formed 
in  the  blood  of  certain  animals,  as,  for  instance,  the 
horse,  in  which  the  corpuscles  possess  the  property  of 
sinking  readily.  It  was  formerly  incorrectly  considered 
as  a  sign  of  inflammation. 

Many  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
have  been  observed  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  body. 
In  diabetes  for  instance,  it  contains  sugar,  which  more- 
over is  said  to  be  contained  in  normal  blood,  though  in 
exceedingly  email  quantity. 

Respiratiou.  The  dark  venous  blood,  mixed  with 
the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  is  poui-ed  into  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  through  the  two  grand  trunks  of 
the  venous  system,  the  vense  cavfe ;  from  the  auricle  if. 
passes  into  the  corresponding  ventricle,  and  from  this 
is  projected  into  the  lungs.  It  is  returned  from  the 
latter  to  the  left  auricle  as  bright-red  arterial  blood; 
passes  into  the  left  ventricle  from  which  it  is  thrown 
into  the  whole  body  by  means  of  the  pnncipal  artery, 
the  aorta.  The  lungs  consist  of  the  fine,  terminal, 
vesicular  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  on  the  walls 
of  which  exceedingly  tine  networks  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels are  spread  out.  The  inspired  air  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  venous  blood,  through  the  fine  walls 
of  these  air  cells,  which  are  impregnated  with  water; 
4-5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  air  being  absorbed 
as  oxygen,  and  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  together 
with  some  nitrogen,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  ab- 
sorbed air,  being  given  off,  and  in  the  expimtion 
removed  from  the  body,  together  with  a  large  amount 
of  water  vapor.     This  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  thp 
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blood  during  ite  circulation  in  the  body,  probably  in 
the  finest  capillary  networks  and  in  the  tissues  of  the 
organs  themselves ;  the  oxygen  collected  in  the  lungs 
bevng  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in  its  place.  Car- 
bonic acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of  oyygen 
and  nitrogen,  is  found  in  blood  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  more  oxygen  being  present  in  arterial  blood, 
however,  than  in  venous  blood  (cf.  p.  495).  Venous 
blood,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  relatively  more  car- 
bonic acid  than  arterial  blood,  the  carbonic  acid  amount- 
ing to  about  one-fifth  the  volume  of  the  blood. 

The  quantity  of  gases  given  oft'  at  each  normal  ex- 
piration is  in  the  case  of  man  about  500  cc. 

The  amount  of  water  given  ofi'  from  the  lungs  in 
twenty-fonr  hours  is  about  320  grm.  or  about  236 
pounds  per  year. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  in  twenty-four 

hours  is  on  an  average  867  grm,,  containing  236.5  grm. 

of  carbon.    Hence  in  a  year  over  172  pounds  of  carbon 

are  given  off  from  the  body,  through  the  lungs,  in  the 

form  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed   in   twenty-four 

hours  by  the  act  of  respiration  is  746  grm.,  or  over 

544  pounds  per  year. 

2.   Chi/le. 

The  chyle  contained  in  the  lacteals  and  in  the  thoracic 
duct  during  digestion  in  the  small  intestines,  is  gener- 
ally a  turbid,  milky,  yellowish-white  liquid,  in  which, 
with  the  'aid  of  the  microscope,  various  kinds  of  minute 
bodies  may  be  detected,  chyle-corpuscles.  When  re- 
moved from  the  vessels  it  coagulates  in  a  short  time. 
The  clot  becomes  red  in  the  air,  and  contains  fibrin  as 
the  coagulated  ingredient.  The  serum  separated  from 
the  clot  shows  a  weak  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  undetermined  animal  sub- 
stances and  the  salts,  principally  albumen  and  fat;  the 
latter  collects  on  the  surface,  and  undoubtedly  forms 
one  variety  of  the  corpueclea,  which  are  apparently 
surrounded  by  a  protein  compound. 
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3.  Ifljmph. 

The  lymph  in  the  lymphatics  is  a  clear,  pale  yellow 
liquid,  in  whicli  drops  of  fat  and  colorless  globules  of 
about  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  Be  detected 
hy  means  of  the  microscope.  It  contains  for  the 
greater  part  fibrino-plastic  protein  compounds,  but  in 
veiy  varying  quantities,  and  Bometimes  they  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  When  they  are  present,  the  lymph 
coagulates  rapidly  when  removed  from  the  vessels, 
forming  a  clear  gelatinous  mass,  which  incloses  the 
lymph-corpuscles.  The  liquid  which  separates  from 
the  fihrin  contains  albumen  and  the  salts  of  the  blood. 

During  fasting,  only  lymph  is  contained  in  the 
chyle-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal;  during  digestion, 
however,  albuminates,  fats,  etc.,  from  the  food  enter 
this  lymph, and  it  becomeawhat  is  called  chyle, which 
is  then  carried  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic 
duet. 

4.  Saliva. 

The  saliva  ia  secreted  by  six  salivary  glands,  and 
emptied  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  through  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  during  chewing  or  in  consequence  of 
irritation.  Mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  it 
shows  very  small,  clear  corpuscles  under  the  micro- 
scope; it  is  generally  slightly  alkaline.  When  dried, 
it  leaves  behind  about  1  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients. 
These  consist  of  mucus,  several  salts,  traces  of  albu- 
men and  organic  substance  (ptyaline),  that  has  not 
been  separated  nor  analyzed.  It  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  does  not 
become  turbid  by  boiling,  and  the  ptyaline  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acids  nor  metallic  salts.  At  70°  it  con- 
verts starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar. — The  most  re- 
markable ingredient  of  the  solid  residue  is  a  small 
quantity  of  potassium  sulphocyanide,  which  can  be 
extracted  by  means  of  alcohol. 

The  so-called  tartar  of  the  teeth,  which  is  deposited 
from  the  saliva,  consists  of  bone-earth,  held  together 
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by  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  saliva.  The  saliva 
stones  of  the  horse  and  ass  consist  principally  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  with  a  little  phosphate. 

5.  Gastric  Juice. 

The  gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the  small  glands  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  during  diges- 
tion, ia  a  strongly  acid,  watery  liquid,  acid  from  the 
presence  of  free  lactic  acid,  and  sometimes  hydro- 
chloric, butyric,  and  acetic  acids.  At  the  most  it  con- 
tains 1.5  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  common  salt,  small  quantities  of  other 
salts,  and  an  organic  matter  (pepsin)  of  unknown 
nature,  wliieh,  in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  appears  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  solvent  action  which  the  gastric 
juice  exercises  upon  articles  of  food  otherwise  insolu- 
ble, as,  for  example,  coagulated  fibrin  and  albumen. 
"Water  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
digested  with  a  small  piece  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  attains  the  property  of  dissolving 
(digesting)  coagulated  fibrin  and  albumen,  meat,  etc., 
transforming  them  into  amorphous,  white  bodies 
(peptone,  parapeptone  (p.  491),  metapeptone),  some  of 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  others  in  acids  and 
alkalies.     Boiling  temperature  destroys  this  action. 

The  mucous,  alkaline,  intratinal  fluid  has  also  the 
property  of  causing  the  solution  of  protein  compounds, 
as  well  as  converting  starch  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into 
lactic  and  butyric  acids. 


Bile  is  separated  from  the  venous  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  in  the  liver.  The  liver  consists  of  small  cells, 
which  are  arranged  in  net-like,  adherent  rows.  In  the 
interstices  between  these  cells  are  distributed  the  finest 
beginnings  of  the  biliary  ducts,  which  conduct  away 
the  secreted  bile ;  the  finest  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  from  the  blood  of  which  the  bile  is  secreted;  the 
finest  terminals  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  convey 
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the  blood  for  tlie  support  of  the  liver ;  and,  finally, 
the  delicate  veins,  whieh  conduct  the  blood,  already 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bile,  into  the  hepa- 
tic veins,  from  -which  it  is  conveyed  back  to  the 
lungs  through  the  vena  cava,  and  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

The  finest  biliary  ducts  convey  the  secreted  bile  into 
branches,  which  grow  larger  and  larger,  and  finally 
unite,  forming  a  single  canal,  the  hepatic  duct.  This 
conducts  the  hile  during  digestion  into  the  duodenum, 
or  at  other  times  through  a  particular  duct  into  the 
gall-bladder,  in  which  it  remains  collected  until  diges- 
tion commences. 

"When  freshly  chopped  liver  is  extracted  with  water, 
there  is  obtained  a  solution  of  albumen,  which  coagu- 
lates by  heating.  This  solution  further  contains 
glycogen  (p.  206),  urea,  and  the  other  ordinary  constitu- 
ents- of  animal  fluids.  During  life  the  liver  contains 
no  sugar.  This  is,  however,  rapidly  fonned  after  death 
from  the  glycogen. 

Bile  is  a  mucous,  yellowish-green,  bitter  tasting  and 
disagreeably  smelling  liquid,  differing  however  in 
color  and  odor  in  different  classes  of  animals.  It  gen- 
erally reacts  slightly  alkaline,  never  acid.  It  contains 
between  10  and  14  per  cent,  solid  ingredients,  dissolved 
in  water. 

Bile  contains,  as  characteristic,  principal  ingredients, 
the  potassium  or  sodium  salts  of  glyeoeholic  and  tauro- 
ckolic  acids  {p.  479).  In  ox-bile  both  acids  are  con- 
tained in  nearly  equal  quantity ;  in  human  bile,  princi- 
pally taurocholic  and  but  little  glycocholic  acid ;  in 
the  bile  of  the  dog  and  several  otlier  animals,  almost 
exclusively  tauroctolic  acid.  In  the  bile  of  mammalia 
these  acids  are  contained  as  the  sodium  salts  ;  in  the 
bile  of  fishes,  especially  sea  fish,  however,  the  potassium 
salts  also  occur. 

Bile  contains  besides,  in  smaller  quantity,  cholesterin 
(p.  480),  mucus,  and  coloring  matters  (p.  481).     These 

Erobably  result  from  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
semoglobin ;  are  formed  in  larger  quantity  in  certain 
;,  particularly  in  icterus ;  and  then  occur  widely 
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distributed  in  other  portions  of  the  orgaiiisra.  Further, 
bile  contninB  fatty  acids  ;  anorganic  base  eholin;  and 
undetermiDed  extract-like  organic  substances. 

Thoroughly  dried  bile  leaves  behind  after  combus- 
tion, about  12  per  cent,  of  ashes,  consisting  of  the 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  iron  salts  of  sulphu- 
ric, phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids,  and  of  chlorine. 

7.   The  Skin  and  its  8ccrdions. 
Horny  Tissue. 

The  general  covering  of  the  body  consists  of  the 
Bcarf-skm  {cutis,  epidermis)  and  the  corium  {cutis  vera). 

The  epidermis  is  a  homy  layer  without  bloodvessels. 
It  consists  of  microscopical  flat  cells,  closely  joined 
together.  Under  this  on  the  corium  lies  a  softer  layer 
of  spherical  cells  {rete  Malpighii),  without  doubt  un- 
hardened  epidermis  substance. 

The  corium  is  a  solid,  elastic  skin  supplied  with 
bloodvessels,  composed  of  strong,  interlacing,  fibrous 
bands.  Under  it  lies  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
in  which  are  contained  the  two  kinds  of  small  cutane- 
ous glands,  which  secrete  the  fluid  perspiration,  and 
the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin.  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  first  kind  open  into  the  pores  of  the  epidermis, 
those  of  the  other  into  the  hair-follicles.  In  addition 
to  these  excretions  a  quantity  of  water,  with  some  car- 
bonic acid,  is  given  off  through  the  skin  in  gaseous 
form  according  to  purely  physical  laws. 

When  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water,  the  corium 
is  converted  into  gelatin,  and  is  dissolved  {see  p.  508, 
Gelatinous  Tissues).  On  cooling,  this  solution  congeals, 
forming  a  jelly.  This  transformation  is  also  brought 
about  more  rapidly  by  acids. — Immersed  in  a  solution 
of  basic  iron  sulphate  or  of  mercury  chloride,  the  skin 
combines  with  these  salts,  and  then  does  not  decay.  It 
possesses  the  greatest  affinity  for  tannic  acid,  which  it 
takes  up  fi-om  vegetable  infusions  containing  the  acid, 
and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  (apparently 
merely  mechanical)  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  under- 
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going  decay.  Upon  this  depends  the  process  of  tanning, 
or  the  conversion  of  skins  into  leather  (cf.  p.  424). 

The  horny  tissues,  viz.,  the  epidermis,  the  nails,  claws, 
talons,  hoofs,  horns,  whalebone,  wool,  feathers,  tortoise-shell, 
and  similar  continuations  and  coverings  of  the  akin, 
are  formations  composed  of  various  substances,  the 
principal  mass  of  which,  however,  appears  to  consist 
of  one  and  the  same  body  (keratin),  a  substance  con- 
taining sulphur  and  nitrogen,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
protein  compounds.  All  three  formations  are  soluble 
m  caustic  potassa  with  the  aid  of  heat,  evolving  at  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  of  ammonia,  and  forming  potas- 
sium sulphide.  Acids  precipitate  from  the  solution  a 
gelatinous,  nitrogenous  substance.  Nitric  acid  turns 
them  yellow  and  destroys  them ;  when  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tbey  form  leucine  (p.  98),  and 
tyrosin  (p.  350);  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  products.  The 
epidermis  contains  0.74  per  cent.,  the  nails  2.8  per 
cent.,  the  horse's  hoof  4.2  per  cent.,  whalebone  3.6 
per  cent,  of  sulphur.  They  also  contain  small  quanti- 
ties of  calcium  phosphate,  iron,  and  silicic  acid,  which 
latter  is  contained  as  a  constant  ingredient  in  larger 
quantity  in  the  vane  of  bird-feathers.* 

Human  hair  contains  as  principal  ingredient  a  pro- 
tein-like body,  that  contains  over  5  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur. The  presence  of  this  large  amount  of  sulphur 
is  the  cause  of  the  turning  black  of  light  hair  by 
means  of  metallic  salts.  In  addition  to  some  calcium 
phosphate,  and  small  quantities  of  other  salts,  hair 
also  contains  iron  oxide  and  silicic  acid.  The  cause  of 
the  different  colors  of  hair  is  unknown ;  it  appears, 
however,  that  according  as  the  color  of  the  hair  differs, 
the  composition  also  varies. 

The  sebaceous  matter  of  the  human  skin  contains  a 

*  CMtin,  a  substance,  that  forms  tbe  renl  skeleton,  the  testa  and 
coTBtinga  of  the  winga  of  hII  ineeets,  is  entirely  differeat  in  composition 
and  chemical  properties  from  Ibese  formnlious.  Its  composition  is  pro- 
bably C»H'SS0=.  It  is  not  dissolved  even  by  the  most  coiiceritriaeiJ 
polfissii,  and  cnrboniies  without  fusing,  when  hoated.  When  boiled  with 
sulphuric  iLcid,  it  yields  grape-sugar  and  ammonia. 
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liquid  and  a  solid  fat  (olein  and  palmitin).  It  is  acid 
from  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  (?},  and  contains,  further, 
salts  from  the  aqueous  secretion.  In  sheep  it  consieta 
of  several  kinds  of  fat  and  a  saponaceous  compound  of 
potassium  and  calcium  with  a  fatty  acid, 

The  perspiration  is  acid,  and  contains  free  acetic, 
butyric,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids.  It  contains  only 
^  to  2  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients,  consisting  of  urea, 
undetermined  animal  matters,  potassium  and  sodium 
chlorides,  and  small  quantities  of  sulphates  and  phos- 
phates. Strongly  smelling  perspiration  appears  to  con- 
tain also  caproic  acid,  and  a  volatile  organic  sulphur 
compound.  In  certain  diseases,  as  in  cholera  and  kid- 
ney complaints,  a  large  increase  of  the  normal,  small 
quantity  of  urea,  contained  in  perspiration,  takes  place. 
In  other  diseases  sugar  and  uric  acid,  and  under  certain 
conditions  also  succinic  acid,  have  been  detected  in 
perspiration. 

8.  Muscles. 

The  finest  recognizable  parts  of  voluntary  muscles 
are  microscopical,  reddish,  transversely  striated  fibres, 
which  are  united  in  bundles.  The  finest  bundles  are 
inclosed  in  sheaths  of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  united 
by  cellular  tissue,  forming  larger  bundles.  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  larger  bundles,  bound  together  by  a  sheath 
of  cellular  tissue,  forms  a  single  muscle.  In  the  sheaths 
is  distributed  a  network  of  fine  bloodvessels  and 
nerves. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  muscular  tissue,  con- 
gealed after  death,  is  a  protein  compound,  jnyo&in 
(p.  491).  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  this  substance 
is,  as  such,  contained  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  liv- 
ing muscle  or,  similar  to  blood-fibrin,  is  formed  after 
the  cessation  of  life.  The  peculiar  phenomenon  of 
rigor  mortis  is,  however,  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  myosin,  and  this  occura  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  acid,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
muscular  tissue  after  death,  and  generally  after  the 
rigidity. 
43 
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After  thorough  drying,  flesh  leaves  behind  only 
about  23  jier  cent,  of  solid  substauce,  the  remaining 
77  per  cent,  are  water.  Of  the  solid  residue  about  6 
per  cent,  are  soluble  in  water;  chopped  meat,  after 
being  extracted  with  water,  leaving  behind  only  17 
per  cent,  of  solid  substance. 

The  reddish  fluid  expressed  from  fresh  meat  has  an 
acid  reaction  from  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid  and 
acid  phosphates  of  the  alkalies;  it  coagulates  when 
heated.  The  clot  is  albumen,  colored  by  a  brownish- 
]'ed  coloring  matter,  very  similar  to,  and  probably 
identical  with,  hfemoglobin  (p.  494).  Acetic  acid  and 
rennet  also  show  the  presence  of  casein. 

It  contains,  further,  creatine  (p.  248),  sareine  (p.  246), 
xanthine  (p.  246),  inosite  (p.  197),  dextrin  (p.  207), 
sugar  (flesh-sugar,  probably  identical  with  grape-sugar), 
an  acid,  inosk  acid,  as  yet  but  little  known;  and  salts, 
particularly  potassium  paralactate  and  phosphate,  the 
potassium  salts  of  volatile  acids  (butyric,  acetic,  for- 
mie(?)),  potassium  chloride,  and  magnesium  phosphate. 
Sodium  chloride  and  calcium  phosphate  are  only  pre- 
sent in  small  quantity,  and  sulphates  not  at  all. 

Creatine,  xanthine,  sareine  are  intermediary  products 
of  the  process  of  waste  in  muscular  tissue. 

9.  Bones. 

Bones  excel  all  other  organs  in  the  large  amount  of 
inorganic  matter  (earthy  matter)  contained  in  them. 
Thin  lamellae  of  compact  bony  tissue  appear  under 
the  microscope  as  an  homogeneous,  structureless,  trans- 
jmrent  mass,  which  is  traversed  by  small  canals  (the 
Haversian  canals),  containing  fat  and  vessels;  and,  in 
the  interstices  between  these,  by  minute,  regularly 
arranged  cavities,  with  numerous  tine  tubes  Issuing 
from  all  parts  of  their  circumference. 

If  a  bone  is  placed  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  earthy  matter  is  extracted,  and  the  organic  por- 
tion, cartilage,  interwoven  with  all  the  fine  vessels  and 
membranes,  contained  in  the  bone,  remains  behind  as 
a  flexible,  soft,  translucent  mass,  having  the  form  of  a 
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bone.  "When  dried  it  shrinks  together  somewhat,  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle,  but  remains  translneent,  Ey 
boiling  with  water  it  ia  dissolved,  forming  glutin. 

"Water,  heated  above  100'^,  i.  e.  under  high  pressure, 
extracts  all  the  cartilage  from  hone,  dissolved  as  gela- 
tin, leaving  the  pure  earthy  matter  behind. 

"When  bones  are  burned  with  access  of  air,  the 
organic  ingredients  ai-e  destroyed,  and  the  earthy 
matter  remains  behind  as  a  white  substance,  having 
the  form  of  the  bone.  It  consists  of  neutral  calcium 
phosphate  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate,  in  varying 
quantities  in  different  animals;  and  small  quantities  of 
magnesium  phosphate  and  calcium  fluoride.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  contained,  as  such,  in  the  living  bone. 
Whether  bony  substance  is  a  chemical  compound  of 
cartilage  with  calcium  phosphate,  or  is  merely  a  mix- 
ture, is  undetermined.  The  facility  with  which  the 
two  constituents  can  be  separated,  however,  without 
necessitating  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  bone,  speaks 
for  the  latter  view. 

The  amount  of  organic  and  earthy  matter  contained 
in  bones,  estimated  by  calcining  the  bones,  is  found 
to  vary  somewhat  in  bones  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  of  dift'erent  age,  and  in  the  bones  of  different 
classes  of  animals.  In  the  parietal  bone  of  man,  for 
example,  68.3  per  cent.,  in  the  sternum  64.7  per  cent., 
in  the  tibia  65.5  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  have  been 
found.— Human  bones,  thoroughly  dried,  contain  over 
8  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  average  amount 
of  calcium  phosphate  is  57  per  cent.,  that  of  earthy 
matter  83  per  cent.  The  bones  of  all  mammalia  are 
very  similar  in  their  composition  to  those  of  man ; 
those  of  birds,  however,  are  much  richer  in  inorganic 
ingredients.  In  the  femur  of  the  pigeon,  for  example, 
89  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  was  found,  of  which  82 
per  cent,  consisted  of  calcium  phosphate.  In  the  bones 
of  amphibious  animals  and  flsh,  on  the  contrary,  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  decidedly  greater. 

Fish  scales  have  a  composition  similar  to  that  of 
bones,  only  containing  more  organic  matter.  This 
does  not,  however,  difter  in  its  chemical  composition 
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from  cartilage ;  and  by  boiling  with  water  is  likewise 
converted  into  gelatin. 

The  tedh  also  contain  the  same  ingredients  as  bones, 
but  less  organic  matter.  The  tooth-bone,  dentine,  in 
man,  contains  over  64  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate, 
over  6  per  cent,  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
and  28  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  aftbrding  gelatin. 
The  enamel  of  the  teeth,  on  the  other  hand,  wiiich  con- 
sists of  perpendicular,  closely  arranged,  microscopical 
fibres  or  rods,  contains  no  organic  matter  similar  to  that 
of  bone;  it  contains  84-90  per  cent,  of  calcium  phos- 
phate (with  magnesium  phosphate  and  some  calcium 
fluoride),  4-9  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  3-6 
per  cent,  of  organic  substance. 

The  antlers  of  the  deer-family  have  the  same  com- 
position as  bones. 

10.  Tissues  yielding  Gelatin. 

These  belong  to  the  principal  ingredients  of  the 
animal  body,  and  do  not  occur  in  plants.  In  an  organ- 
ized form  they  constitute  the  cartilages,  the  tendons,  the 
ligaments,  cellular  tissue,  serous  membranes,  the  corium, 
etc.  All  of  these  substances,  entirely  insoluble  them- 
selves in  water,  possess  the  property  of  becoming  con- 
verted, by  continued  boiling  with  water,  into  an  appa- 
rently isomeric  substance,  and  of  being  dissolved  for 
the  greater  part  as  gelatin,  the  solution  of  which,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  jelly^ike  mass. 

The  elastic  tissue,  which  forms  the  yellow  bands  of 
the  vertebral  column,  the  ligamentum  nuchte,  the  ex- 
terior covering  of  the  arteries,  etc.,  does  not  sufl'er  this 
change  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  gelatin,  which  results  from  all  these  tissues, 
diflfering  in  composition  as  well  as  structure,  is  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  gelatin  (glutin)  and  chondrin;  and  based 
upon  this,  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  tissues 
has  been  divided  into  collagen  and  chondrigen. 

Glutin  is  produced  from  bone-cartilage,  deer-horns, 
fish-bonea  and  fish-scales,  the  skin  (corium),  tendons, 
serous  membranes,  isinglass.     The  solution,  obtained 
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from  these  subatanees  by  boiling  them  with  water, 
coagulates  on  cooling,  forming  a  thick  jelly,  which, 
when  dried,  constitutes  ordinary  carpenter's  glue. 
Pure  gelatin  is  obtained  most  readily  by  boiling  rasped 
deer-horna,  isinglass,  or  pure  bone-cartilage  S-eed  of 
earthy  matter  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
water,  and  filtering  the  solution  at  about  50", — Glutin 
is  colorless,  transparent,  hai'd,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ; 
softens  when  heated,  and  is  then  destroyed.  In  cold 
water  it  swells  up,  and  when  heated  dissolvea.  The 
solution  forma,  on  cooling,  a  clear  jelly,  even  when  it 
contains  but  one  per  cent,  of  gelatin ;  this  however 
varies  in  the  gelatin  from  different  tissues.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  alco- 
hol from  its  aqueous  solution  as  a  flocculent  masa. 
When  subjected  to  eombuatiou  it  always  leaves  behind 
some  earthy  matter. 

A  solution  of  this  gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  alum, 
neutral  ii-on  sulphate,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate. 

Tannic  acid  precipitates  it  completely  from  its  solu- 
tion. The  precipitate,  which  is  at  first  white  and 
flocculent,  generally  contracts,  forming  a  thick,  tough, 
sticky  mass.  Tissues,  which  have  the  power  to  yield 
gelatin,  and  are  not  yet  converted  into  it,  take  up  tannic 
acid  completely  from  its  aqueous  solution ;  upon  this 
property  is  founded  the  process  of  tanning  (converting 
hides  into  leather). — Acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  gela- 
tin ;  the  solution  possesses  the  properties  of  glue  but 
does  not  gelatinize. 

(ilutin  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and 
a  very  small  quantity  (J  per  cent.)  of  sulphur.  Its 
composition  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  probable  formula. 

"When  boiled  for  a  long  time  and  particularly  at  a 
temperature  above  100°,  its  solution  loses  the  property 
of  gelatinizing.  On  evaporation  it  then  dries  up, 
forming  a  yellowish,  gummy  masa,  which  is  easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  The  change  that  thus  tak^ 
place  is  not  understood.— Subjected  to  diy  distillation, 
it  yields  a  large  number  of  products,  among  which  the 
moat  remarkable  are  ammonium  carbonate  and  the 
4S* 
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volatile  bases :  methylamine,  di-  and  trimethylamine) 
pyridin,  etc.* — When  distilled  with  manffaneae  per- 
oxide, or  potaasium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
gelatin  yielda  the  same  numerous  products  as  the  pro- 
tein compounds  under  similar  treatment  (p.  486). 

"When  a  solution  of  gelatin  is  boiled  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  potassa,  there  are  produced,  besides  ammonia 
and  some  not  well  known  products,  glyaocol  (p.  85), 
and  leucine  (p.  98), 

Chondrin  is  produced  from  permanent  (non-ossify- 
ing) cartilages,  as  from  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the 
joints,  bronchi,  nose,  from  the  cornea,  from  bone- 
cartilage  before  ossification,  by  boiling  with  water. — 
Its  solution  congeals  on  cooling,  like  that  of  ordinary 

felatin ;  in  a  dried  condition  it  looks  like  the  latter, 
ut  its  solution  is  not  only  precipitated  by  tannic 
acid,  but  by  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  alum,  lead  acetate,  and  iron  sulphate;  all 
of  which  do  not  precipitate  glutin.  The  precipitate 
with  alum  forma  large,  compact,  white  flocks,  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  alum  and  several  other  salt  solutions. 
The  precipitates  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  out  not  that  with  acetic  acid,  are  easily  redis- 
solved  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitating  substance. — 
On  combustion,  chondrin  likewise  leaves  behind  earthy 
matter. — It  contains  between  14  and  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Its  decomposition-products  are  the  same  as  those  of 
glutin ;  by  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid,  however,  only 
leucine,  but  no  glycocol,  is  formed.  When  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  fermentable  sugar. 

the  ffelatin  from  the  bones  of  placoidians  differs  from 
the  two  other  varieties  of  gelatin  in  the  fact  that  its 
solution  does  not  gelatinize ;  otherwise  it  conducts 
itself  like  chondrin. 

In  silk  is  contained  a  peculiar  body,  fibroin, 
O^iL^N^O",  which  constitutes  about  66  per  cent.  o£ 

*  These  volatile  bases  are  ooBtaLned  in  the  subalanoe  calletl  Oleum 
animal/  Dippelii.  It  19  obtained  bj  reclifiEation  of  fetid  animal  oil,  which 
ia  a  by-product  ia  the  preparation  of  botie-black  on  the  krge  scale, 
from  bones  free  of  fat  (see  Pyridin  bnaea,  p.  130). 
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raw  silk.  It  can  be  obtained  pure  most  readily  by  re- 
peatedly digesting  silk  with  water  at  30°,  aud  treating 
the  bright-yellow,  lustrous  residue  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
tyrosin,  leucine,  and  some  glycocol. 

In  addition  to  fibroin,  silk  contains  a  species  of  gela- 
tin, in  many  respects  similar  to  glutin,  silk-gdatin 
(serj^cin),C'*H^N''OS  which  <^^ti  be  extracted  by  boiling 
water.  It  is  formed  afiparently  from  fibroin  by  the 
assimilation  of  oxygen  and  water.  In  a  dried  condi- 
tion, it  forms  a  colorless  and  inodorous  powder,  which 
swells  up  largely  with  water,  and  dissolves  in  it  more 
readily  than  glutin.  A  solution  which  contains  less 
than  1  per  cent,  still  congeals  on  cooling,  forming  a 
consistent  jelly.  By  long  boiling  with  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  it  yields  a  little  leucine,  about  5  per  cent,  of 
tyrosin,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  serine  (p.  175). 

11.  Fat. 

Fat  occurs  in  a  great  many  forms  in  the  animal 
organism,  partially  as  minute  drops  or  globules,  sus- 
pended in  fluids,  as  in  the  milk,  in  blood,  partially  de- 
posited in  a  free  state  in  the  tissues  or  inclosed  in  par- 
ticular fat  cells ;  in  the  latter  manner  for  instance  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

In  connection  with  glycerin  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, that  the  fats  which  are  most  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  animal  kingdom  are  identical  with  the 
stable  fats  of  most  general  occurrence.  In  the 
e  connection,  the  details  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  various  animal  fats,  their  properties  and  com- 
position, were  given, 

12.  Mucus. 

In  the  mucus  secreted  by  mucous  membranes  are 
detected  microscopical  clear  granules,  and  separated 
cells  or  particles  of  the  external  coat  (epithelium)  of 
the  mucous  membranes. 

The  characterizing  ingredient  of  mucus  is  a  peculiar 
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iiitrogenized  body  (mucin).  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
dissolved  in  tlie  water  of  the  iducub,  but  to  be  swollen 
up  into  a  colloid  state.  The  liquid  contains,  besides 
this,  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  other  salts.  Mucus  is  not  eoasjulated  by  heat- 
ing, but  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  dilute  acetic  acid. 

13.  Transudates  of  Serous  Membranes. 

The  fluid,  which  collects  in  dropsical  affections,  con- 
tains albumen  in  varying,  frequently  in  very  large 
quantity;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ordinary  salts 
and  undetermined  substances.  It  is  usually  alkaline. 
Occasionally  it  contains  urea  and  cholesterin  sus- 
pended in  fine  lamime.  The  amniotic  fluid  and  the 
fluid  in  hydatids  contain  the  same  ingredients.  "When 
boiled  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  these  fluids  become 
more  or  less  turbid  or  coagulated. 

Pus  ie  a  creamy,  thick,  intransparent  liquid,  which 
consists  of  a  clear,  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow  serum 
(pus-serum),  and,  suspended  in  this,  the  pus-corpuscles 
and  fat-globules.  Pus-serum  contains  albumen,  which 
coagulates  by  heat,  and  further,  leucine,  sodium  chlo- 
ride, and  other  inorganic  salts.  Pus-corpuscles  possess 
the   greatest  resemblance   to  the  colorless   blood-cor- 


14.  The  Eye. 

The  sclerotic,  formed  of  very  compactly  interwoven 
cartilaginous  fibres,  can,  like  the  cerium,  he  dissolved 
as  gelatin,  by  long-continued  boiling  with  water. 

The  cornea  is  formed  of  a  peculiar  tissue,  and  con- 
ducts itself  chemically  like  chondrigenous  cartilage, 
bttt  swells  up  in  acetic  acid. 

The  black  pigment  (melanin),  which  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  microBcopical,  brown  granules  in  separate, 
closed  cells  in  the  choroid,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  dilute  acids;  soluble  in  potassa,  forming  a 
dark-yellow  liquid  ;  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  It  eon- 
tains  13-14  per  cent  of  nitrogen.     "When  subjected  to 
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combustion  it  leaves  behind  an  ash  containing  iron. 
It  IB  probably  a  metamorphosis-product  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood.  Whether  the  pigment  in  the  reie 
mucosum  of  the  negro,  and  many  pigments  deposited 
in  diseases,  are  identical  with  it,  is  not  decided. 

The  vitreous  humor  and  aqueous  humor  consist  of 
water  with  not  quite  2  per  cent,  of  solid  substances 
dissolved  in  it.  In  the  vitreous  humor  these  are 
albumen,  sodium  chloride,  undetermined  organic  sub- 
stances, and  urea;  the  aqueous  humor,  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  no  albumen. 

The  erystalUne  lens  consists  of  concentric  layers  or 
laminEe,  which  are  composed  of  compactly  arranged, 
clear  fibres  (probably  tubes),  and  contain  a  very  con- 
centrated liquid.  This  latter  contains  about  60  per 
cent,  of  fat,  cbolesterin,  and  inorganic  salts,  and  35 
per  cent,  of  a  protein  compound,  globulin  (p.  490),  very- 
similar  to  fibrinogenous  substance, 

15.  The  Nervous  System.. 

"Without  entering  here  into  a  detailed  consideration 
of  the  fine  structure  of  the  brain,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  general,  that  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  consist  of  two  masses  differing  essentially 
from  each  other  in  construction  and,  without  doubt, 
also  in  composition.  These  arc  an  outer  gray  layer, 
the  substantia  einerea,  and  a  white  fibrous  mass,  covered 
by  the  former,  the  substantia  medullaris. 

The  gray  matter  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
bloodvessels  and  poorly  with  brain  fibres ;  its  principal 
mass  consists  of  peculiar  microscopical  globules. 

The  marrow  is  less  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  water,  and  is  very  fibrous.  Examined 
under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  very 
delicate,  transparent  cylinders,  formed  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane. They  contain  a  semi-fluid,  oily,  clear  mass,  the 
nerve-marrow.  The  white  matter  contains  more  fat 
than  the  gray.  In  certain  portions  of  the  human  brain 
there  have  also  been  discovered  microscopical  bodies, 
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■which  conduct  themselves  towarda  iodine  like  cellu- 
lose, but  are  essentially  cholesterin  {p.  480). 

The  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves,  that  have  their 
origin  in  it  and  in  the  brain,  have  a  similar  structure. 

100  parts  of  fresh  human  brain,  dried  at  100°,  leave 
behind  21,5  parts  of  solid  residue. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  brain  substance 
is  lecithin  (protaeon).  To  separate  it,  brain  substance, 
freed  as  thorou^ly  as  possible  from  blood  and  cover- 
ings, is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  shaken  with  water  and 
ether.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  0°,  until 
the  ethereal  solution  appears  at  the  top  ;  this  is  then 
removed,  and  this  process  repeated  several  times,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cholesterin  being  removed  in 
this  way  by  the  ether,  while  the  ingredients,  which  are 
easily  soluble  in  water,  remain  dissolved  in  this  sol- 
vent. The  ether  and  water  are  then  filtered  off  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  the  residue  digested  with 
85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  45°  over  a  water  bath,  and 
filtered  while  still  warm.  This  solution,  when  cooled 
down  to  0°,  throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate, 
which  is  collected  and  washed  with  ether  until  choles- 
terin can  no  longer  be  detected  in  the  filtrate.  The 
residue  is  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid,  then 
moistened  with  a  little  water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol 
at  45°.  By  gradual  cooling  of  the  filtered  solution, 
protagon  is  deposited  in  crystals,  which  may  be  puri- 
fied by  rec  ry  stall  ization. 

It  forms  fine,  radiate  needles  ;  after  drying  over  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  light,  flocculent  powder,  Diffleultly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  cold  ether,  more  easily  in  the 
warm  liquids,  When  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  to 
a  temperature  higher  than  55°,  it  is  dissolved,  under- 
going at  the  same  time  partial  decomposition.  "When 
treated  with  water  it  swells  up,  forming  an  opaque, 
pasty  mass,  which,  with  more  water,  yields  a  clear  but 
opalescent  solution,  from  which  protagon  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  flocculent  mass  by  boiling  wiui  concentrated 
solutions  of  calcium  and  sodium  chlorides  and  other 
salts.  It  dissolves  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizes from  this  solution  unchanged,  on  cooling. 
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Protagon  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen and  phosphorus. — It  decomposes  below  100°,  the 
more  readily  the  more  anhydrous  it  is. — When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  baryta^water  it  yields  barium 
glycerinphosphate,  solid  fatty  acids,  and  neiirine  (p.  140). 

Protagon  is  also  contained  in  blood,  in  yolk  of  eggs, 
and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (e.  g.  in  maize). 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  there  are 
contained  in  the  brain  protein  compounds  (particularly 
casein),  cholesterin,  lactic  acid,  inosite,  and  very  small 
quantities  of  creatine,  xanthine,  aareine,  uric  acid,  and 
inorganic  salts. 

Omer  bodies  prepared  from  the  brain,  and  but  little 
known,  as  eerebrin,  cerebne  acid,  etc.,  appear  to  be  mix- 
tures. 

16.   The  Egg. 

A  hen's  egg  when  laid  consists  of  the  shell,  the 
white,  and  the  yolk. 

The  eggshell,  provided  with  small  pores  penetrable 
by  air,  is  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  solid  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  two  layers,  which  separate  at  the 
larger  end  of  the  egg,  and  leave  a  space  between, 
which  is  filled  with  air.  The  shell  consists  of  97  per 
cent,  of  calcium  carbonate;  1  per  cent,  of  calcium 
phosphate  with  magnesium  phosphate ;  and  2  per 
cent,  of  organic  substance,  which  remains  nndi^olved, 
when  the  shell  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  white  of  the  egg  surrounds  the  yolk  in  three 
layers,  of  which  the  outermost  is  the  most  liquid.  It 
is  inclosed  in  thin,  transparent,  membranous  cells.  At 
1b°  it  coagulates,  forming  a  solid,  white,  elastic  mass. 
It  contains  12-14  per  cent,  of  albumen,  mostly  dis- 
solved in  water,  as  sodium  albuminate,  besides  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fat  and  grape-sugar,  and  about  0.7 
per  cent,  of  inorganic  ingredients.  These  consist  of 
soda,  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  and  earthy  phos- 


The  yolk,  inclosed  in  a  thiu  membrane,  appears  un- 
der the  micrwicope  as  a  pulpy  mass  closely  tilled  with 
very  fine  granules,  in  which  yellowish  globules  and 
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fat-drops  are  floating.  The  globules  are  bubbles  or 
cells,  which  contain  a  yellowish  oil. 

The  analysis  of  the  yolk  of  egg  shows  on  an  aver- 
age 45  per  cent,  of  water,  30  per  ecnt.  of  fat,  15  per 
cent,  of  protein  compounds,  and  1  per  cent,  of  inorganic 
salts. 

The  fat,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  yolk  by 
shaking  with  ether  or,  after  the  yolk  is  boiled  hard, 
partial^  by  means  of  pressure,  is  reddish-yellow, 
colored  hy  a  coloring  principle  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  perhaps  identical  with  hEematoidin  (p.  496). 
It  consists  of  palraitin  and  olein. 

The  protein  compound  (formerly  called  vitdlin)  is  a 
mixture  of  casein  and  other  protein  compounds. 
Besides  these,  there  are  contained  in  the  yolk  lecithin 
(p.  514),  cholesterin,  and  apparently  also  glycogen. 

The  inorganic  ingredients  are  soda,  potassium  and 
sodium  chlorides,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium 
phosphates,  and  iron  oxide.  The  potassium  salts  are 
more  abundantly  present  than  the  sodium  salts,  and 
earthy  phosphates  are  present  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  in  the  white. 

It  ia  very  probable,  that  the  eggs  of  all  classes  of 
animals  contain  the  same  ingredients.  In  the  yolk  of 
fishes  and  several  amphibious  animals  are  observed 
under  the  microscope  transparent  crystalline  plates, 
which,  however,  in  different  species  of  animals,  possess 
difterent  forms  and  properties.  They  appear  to  be 
protein   compounds,  or  at  least  to  be  very  similar  to 


17.  Semen. 

Animal  semen,  in  a  pure  condition  as  formed  in  the 
testicles,  is  a  whitish,  ropy,  inodorous  liquid  of  high 
specific  gravity,  and  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction ; 
when  ejaculated,  it  is  more  translucent,  more  strongly 
alkaline,  and  of  a  peculiar  odor,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowpcr's 
glands.  It  consists  of  a  watery  liquid,  which  con- 
tains, in  a  state  of  suspension,  as  peculiar,  morphologi- 
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cal  elements,  the  spermaHe  filaments  (spermatozoa), 
microBcopic,  fibrous  bodies,  distinguished  by  the  power 
of  motion;  and  the  seminal  cells  (seminal  granules), 
celle  very  similar  to  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 

Semen  contains  10-12  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients, 
which  consist  of  fat,  inorganic  salts,  particularly  cal- 
cium phosphate,  and  a  peculiar  but  slightly  known 
body,  spermatin,  very  similar  to  mucin  (p.  512).  The 
latter  is  the  cause  of  the  gelatinous  consistence  of 
semen.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solution  by 
boiling ;  by  evaporation,  however,  it  is  converted 
into  a  modification,  which  is  completely  insoluble  in 
water, 

18.  Milk. 

The  characterizing  ingredients  of  milii  are  fat,  casein, 
(p.  487),  and  sugar  of  milk  (p.  200).  The  two  latter 
are  present  in  a  state  of  solution  ;  the  fat  is  suspended 
in  the  form  of  globules.  Besides  these,  milk  contains 
the  ordinary  undetermined  substances  and  the  salts  of 
the  animal  fluids  (particularly  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates),  and  also  some  iron  oxide. 

Milk  appears  under  the  microscope  as  a  clear  liquid, 
filled  with  numberless  clear  globules  of  diflerent  sizes, 
mostly  however  smaller  than  the  blood-corpuscles, 
They  are  surrounded  by  an  envelope,  which  incloses 
the  fat.  Hence  ether,  shaken  with  milk,  takes  up 
hardly  any  fat.  This  takes  place  only  when  the  milk 
has  been  treated  with  alkali  or  acetic  acid,  and  the 
envelopes  broken  up  by  this  means. 

The  quantity  of  solid  ingredients  in  milk  is  vary- 
ing in  difierent  animals,  and  different  individuals. 
Woman's  milk  contains  11-13;  cow's  and  goat's  milk, 
13-14 ;  mare's  milk,  16  ;  bitch's  milk,  25  per  cent.  The 
amount  of  single  ingredients  contained  in  it  is  just  as 
varying.  Fat  3-5,  casein  2-8,  sugar  of  milk  2-9,  salts 
0.25-1.5  per  cent. 

Milk  is,  as  a  rule,  slightly  alkaline.  It  does  not 
coagulate  by  heating,  but  easily  by  acids,  by  voluntary 
acidification,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  mucous  niem- 
44 
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braiie  of  the  calves'  stomach  (rennet).  "When  evaporated, 
a  crust  of  coagulated  eaeeiii  ia  formed  on  its  surface. 

The  colostrum  (the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
breast  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  parturition), 
contains  a  larger  supply  of  solid  ingredients  than 
ordinary  milk.  In  addition  to  the  miich  smaller  milk- 
globules,  larger  spherical  masses,  the  so-called  granular 
bodies,  which  are  apparently  conglomerations  of  casein 
and  fat-vesicles,  are  observed  in  it. 

Cream,  which  separates  from  milk  on  standing  un- 
disturbed, is  formed  of  the  milfc-globules,  which,  being 
specifically  lighter,  rise  to  the  surface.  Churning 
breaks  up  the  envelopes  of  the  globules,  and  their  con- 
tents then  adhere  together,  forming  butter.  The  yellow 
color  of  butter  is  accidental,  and  arises  from  certain 
constituents  of  the  food.  In  rancid  butter,  traces  of 
fatty  acids  have  become  free.  Butter  fuses  at  about 
32°. 

Judging  from  the  products  that  have  been  obtained 
by  the  saponification  of  cow's  milk,  the  latter  is  a 
mixture  of  several  varieties  of  fat  (compare  Glycerin 
p.  168),  which,  however,  have  not  as  yet  allowed  of 
separation.  The  fatty  acids  obtained  from  them  are 
palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal quantity;  further  niyristic,  butyric,  caproic,  ea- 
prylic,  and  capric  acids. — Whether  the  same  v^ieties 
of  fat  are  contained  in  the  milk  of  all  animals  is  unin- 
vestigated. 

19.   Urive. 

The  urine  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys  from  arterial 
blood.  The  kidneys  consist  of  microscopical  canals 
(tubuli  uriniferi),  which  are  distributed  in  the  cortical 
substance  and  towards  their  open  ends  unite  forming 
pyramidal  tufts,  of  which  each  one  is  grasped  at  the 
apex  by  a  short  cylindrical  sheath,  the  calyx.  The 
calyces  empty  into  a  common  larger  sac,  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney.  This  is  continued  by  the  ureter,  which  in 
its  turn  conducts  the  urine  into  the  bladder.  The 
tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  commence  -partially  as 
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small  culs-de-sac,  in  eacli  of  which  lies  a  plexns  of 
capillary  vessels. 

Chopped  kidney  substance,  when  ground  in  a  mor- 
tar, becomes  almost  liquid.  If  this  is  strained,  a  com- 
paratively very  small  quantity  of  solid  substance  re- 
mains behind,  consisting  of  the  membranes  of  the  fine 
bloodvessels  and  the  tubuli  uriniferi.  The  stmined, 
milky  and  mucous  liquid  coagulates  when  heated, 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  consists  principally 
of  albumen. 

The  watery  extract  of  kidneys  contains,  further,  in 
small  quantity  xanthine,  sarciue,  inosite,  taurine,  and 
leneine. 


l^ovmal  human  urine  is  acid,  principally  owing  to 
the  presence  of  acid  sodium  phosphate  ;  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant saltish  and  bitter  taste  ;  has  a  mean  specific 
gravity  of  1.020 ;  always  deposits  a  cloudy  layer  of 
mucus  ;  and  after  a  time  becomes  more  strongly  acid, 
microscopic  crystals  of  uric  acid  and  sometimes  calcium 
oxalate  being  thrown  down.  Later  it  again  becomes 
neutral,  finally  alkaline,  commencing  to  undergo  de- 
composition and  emitting  a  foul  odor,  the  formation 
of  ammonium  carbonate  and  crystals  of  magnesium 
ammonio-pbosphate  taking  place. 

In  its  ordinary  condition  urine  contains  between 
7-8  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients ;  the  rest  is  water. 
This  relative  proportion  is,  however,  exceedingly  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  taken  into 
the  body  as  drink,  according  to  the  evaporation  from 
the  skin  and  the  condition  of  health. 

The  characterizing  ingredients  of  human  urine  are 
urea  (p.  227),  and  uric  add  (p.  232). 

When  urine  is  evaporated  down  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  covered 
up,  crystals  of  urea  or  of  a  componnd  of  it  with  so- 
dium chloride  are  formed.  If  m  this  concentrated 
condition  it  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it 
forms  a  pulp  of  crystalline  scales,  which  are  urea  ni- 
trate.    Normal  human  urine  contains  between  2.5  and 
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3.2  per  cent,  of  urea;  a  healthy  man  secretes  22-36 
grnis.  of  urea  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  fresh  urine  is  mixed  with  an  acid,  the  uric 
acid  falls  after  a  time,  sometimes  immediately,  as  a 
brownish  or  reddish  powder.  Its  amount  is  about  0.1 
per  cent. 

Human  urine  contains,  further,  creatine  (about  0.1 
per  cent.),  frequently  succinic  acid,  traces  of  hippurie 
acid  and  of  ammonium  oxalurate,  occasionally  xan- 
thine and  several  other  organic  substances  of  undeter- 
mined nature,  which  are  obtained  as  an  extractive 
mass  in  the  analysis. 

It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  inorganic  salts, 
potassium  and  sodium  chlorides,  potassium  and  sodium 
sulphates,  acid  sodium  phosphate,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium phosphates,  further,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic 
acid  and  iron.  The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  can  be 
precipitated  from  it  by  means  of  ammonia. 

Urine  may,  further,  contain  various  foreign  sub- 
stances, which  are  brought  into  the  body  in  a  soluble 
condition,  and  extracted  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. A  number  of  salts,  for  example,  saltpetre,  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  etc.,  pass  unchanged  from  the 
stomach  into  the  urine ;  also  organic  acids,  tartaric, 
oxalic  acids,  etc.  Their  salts  with  the  alkaline 
metals,  however,  are  decomposed  during  digestion,  and 
they  are  found  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  alkaline 
carbonates,  imparting  an  alkaline  reaction  to  the 
urine,  further,  several  organic  coloring  principles, 
volatile  oils,  resins,  etc.,  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine, 
imparting  to  it  color  and  odor.  Benzoic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  cinnamic  acid  and  quinic  acid,  are 
found  in  the  urine,  transformed  into  hippurie  acid. 

In  diseases  the  character  of  the  urine  is  changed  iu 
various  ways.  Occasionally  it  becomes  neutral  or  even 
alkaline,  and  is  then  turbid  from  the  separation  of  cal- 
cium phosphate,  and  microscopical  crystals  of  mag- 
nesium ammonio-phosphate,  and  calcium  oxalate.  Or 
it  becomes  too  concentrated,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
gray  or  reddish  sediments,  consisting  of  alkaline  urates. 
In  fevers  this  sediment  is  of  a  brick-color  or  rosy-red. 
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and  consists  principally  of  sodium  urate,  colored  by  a 
very  small  quantity  of  a  red  substance,  aa  yet  unin- 
vestigated. In  diseases,  subatancea  are  frequently  found 
in  the  urine,  which  it  does  not  contain  in  a  healthy 
condition.  In  many  varieties  of  dropsy,  and  a  few 
other  diseases,  it  contains  albumen  ;  it  then  becomes 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  hy  heating. 
In  jaundice  it  contains  ingredients  of  bile ;  in  diabetes, 
grape-sugar,  frequently  in  very  large  quantity,  and  is 
then  secreted  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  in  this  con- 
dition fermentable,  and  afterwards,  on  being  subjected 
to  distillation,  it  yields  alcohol.  When  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  brain  is  injured,  sugar 
occurs  in  the  urine.  Further,  lactic  acid,  lactates,  indigo, 
or,  rather,  a  substance  capable  of  producing  indigo 
{af.  p.  384),  leucine,  tyrosin,  taurine,  etc.,  are  occa- 
sionally contained  in  urine. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  body,  difficultly 
soluble  ingredients  of  the  urine  are  deposited  even  in 
the  urinary  canals,  and  form  concretions  (gravel  and 
urinary  calculi),  frequently  of  great  size  and  hardness, 
and  of  very  varying  composition.'  Most  of  them  con- 
sist of  uric  add  with  ammonium  urate;  others  aro 
mixtures  of  calcium  pkospkale  with  magnesium  ammo- 
nio-pkosphate  ;  othei-s  consist  of  caldum-oxalate  ;  many 
are  formed  of  alternating  layers  of  alt  of  these  subt 
stances.  Calculi  consisting  of  cystine  (p.  175)  and  xan- 
thine (p.  246)  are  the  most  rare. 

Urine  is  of  very  varying  character  according  to  the 
class  of  animals  from  which  it  is  obtained.  That  of 
the  higher  classes  always  contains  urea  in  predominant 
quantities;  in  that  of  the  lower  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  uric  acid  is  more  abundant.  The  urine  of  the 
lion  and  tiger  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  urea, 
that  frequently,  witliout  previous  evaporation,  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  causes  the  nitric  acid  compound 
to  eryetallize  out  in  lamiuEe.  In  the  urine  of  dogs 
there  is  frequently  obtained  a  peculiar  cryatallizing 
acid,  ki/nurenic  add,  as  yet  but  little  known. — The 
urine  of  birds  and  amphibious  animals  is  a  white, 
pulpy  mass  (after  drying, earthy), which  consists  almost 
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exclusively  of  acid  ammonium  urate. — The  urine  of 
herbivorous  mammalia,  as,  for  example,  that  of  horses 
and  cattle,  is  usually  alkaline;  contains  urea,  but 
little  uric  acid  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  quantity 
of  hippuric  acid  (p.  336),  and  frequently  phenol  (p. 
290) ;  further,  potassium  bicarbonate  and  lactate,  but 
no  alkaline  phosphate  ;  it  deposits  a  sediment  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  carbonates.  The  urine  of  suck- 
ing calves  contains  allantoine  (p.  243)  and  no  hip- 
puric acid.  The  urine  of  insects  contains  uric  acid 
and  guanine  {p.  247). 

20.  Excrements. 

Kormal  human  excrements  contain  about  25  per 
cent,  of  solid  ingredients,  and  of  these,  on  an  average, 
6.5  per  cent,  are  inorganic  salts ;  the  rest  is  water. 
Their  nature  varies  according  to  the  food.  The  ash 
of  human  excrements  contains  25-30  per  cent,  of  solu- 
ble salts,  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
salts.  The  excrements  of  herbivorous  animals  contain 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  separated  from  the 
organism,  as  this  acid  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  urine. 
—Human  excrements,  the  organic  ingredients  of  which 
soon  begin  to  unde^-o  decay,  contain  mucus,  undi- 
gested remnants  of  food,  altered  ingredients  of  the 
bile  (taurin,  cholesterin),  a  peculiar,  crystallizing  com- 
pound, exeretin,  containing  sulphui',  and  but  little 
known  and  undetermined  matters. — The  excrements  of 
cattle  contain  a  large  quantity  of  undigested  cellulose, 
colored  green  by  ehlorophyl. 
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WORKS  ON  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

FO'WNEa'  CHEMISTRY, 

A  MANUAL  OE  EIRMENTAEY  CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL  A3SD  PRACTICAL,     (Juji  Issued.) 
Bv  GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D, 

With  one  hnndred  and  moetj-aeven  Illuati 
the  Tenth  and  Revised  London  Editioi 
M.D.  In  one  large  rojal  ISmo,  volam 
t2  75  ;  leather,  $3  25. 

Thli  woik  IssD  weLl  known  tliat  It  Eeeias  aim 
It.    It  has  been  a  favorilo  tont-loalt  with  modii 

celle noes. —Oi»o inn a(i  Jfecl  Bepertarg,  Aug.  If 


ATTFIEIjD'S  CHEMISTRY. 

CHEMISTRY;  General,  Medical,  and  Piiamaceutical : 

Includine  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  B.  Pharmaeopieia. 

By  JOHN  ATTFIELD,  Ph.D. 

A  Mannal  of  the  Qeneral  Principlea  of  the  Science,  and  their  Application 
to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  From  the  Second  and  Enlarged  Engiieh 
Edition,  Revised  hjthe  Author.  In  one  handsome  rojal  i2mo.  votuoie 
of  about  550  pp.  -,  extra  cloth,  $3  75  ;  leather,  |3  25.     {Just  Issued.) 


A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

By  ROBBET  galloway,  F.C.S., 
From  the  Fifth  London  Edition. 

In  ant  neat  royal  lima.  vol. .  mth  IlliiiiTalioni ;  e^ra  doth,  J2  60. 
{Nbw  ready.) 

The  anocesa  which  hns  carried  this  work  through  repeated  editiona  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  adoption  aa  a  test-book  in  several  of  the  leading  iuBtitufiods 
in  this  country,  show  that  the  author  baa  sucoeeded  in  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce a  sound  practical  manual  and  book  of  reference  for  the  chemical  stu- 
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ODLING'S  CHEMISTRY, 

A  COURSE  OF  TRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

AREAHGBD  FOE  TEE  USE  OF  MEDIOIL  BTUDEHTS. 

By  WILLIAM  ODLING, 

Lecturer  on  Choffliatr?- «  Si.  EurtbolomeWB  Hdspilal,  e(c. 

■Wi^ITEi    ILL'USTTiA.I'roiSrS. 

Prom  tiie  Tourth  and  Revised  London  Edition. 

In  one  iiea.1  royal  \.2mo.  volnmt ;  extra  cloth,  $2  00.     (Lately  Isswed.) 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OP  MEDICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY. By  Jons  E.  Bowmah,  M.D,  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloukts.  Profes- 
flor  of  Practical  Ctamiatry  in  King's  College,  London.  Fifth  American, 
from  the  Fourth  and  Revised  English  Edition,  In  one  neat  rojal  l2mo., 
pp.  3iil,  nil!)  numerous  Illustration!!;  ex trn  cloth,  S2  25. 


IXTUODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY, 

ISCLUDINC  ANALYSIS.  Fifth  Amerioan,  from  the  Fiftli  and  Re- 
rised  London  Editiun.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In  one  neat 
roy.al  l2mo.  toI.,  estra  cloth,  33  25. 

LEHMANN'S    PHYSIOLOGICAL     CHEMISTRY. 

Translnted  from  the  Second  Edition  by  Geobge  B.  Div,  M.D..  B.R.S. 
Complete  in  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  TOlumos,  containing  1200 
pages,  wili  neatly  two  hundred  Illustrations ;  extra  clotb,  $8. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated Irom  the  German,  with  Sotes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cueston  Mok- 
Eia,  M  D..  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital  Poroe,  by  Professor 
Samuel  JiCKsoH,  M.D. ,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvonin.  With  Il- 
lustrations on  Wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  S3« 
pages;  eitra  cloth,  $2  26. 

KNAPP'S  TECHNOLOGY;  Ok,  Chemistry  applied  to 

TUB  Arts  and  to  MiNurAcrnnKa.  With  Amerioan  Additions,  by 
Prof.  Waltek  R.  Juhmsos.  In  two  very  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
with  500  Wood  Engrovings,-  eitro  clotli,  $6. 
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The  hooks  in  the  iinneseil  list  will  he  Bent  by  mail,  rost-pii-itl.  to  nn; 
Post  OQloe  in  the  Unitad  States,  on  receipt  of  the  printeil  prioos.  «■ 
risks  of  the  mail,  however,  are  OESumed,  either  on  monej  or  books.  Gen 
tlemen  will  (hcrofore,  in  most  eases,  find  it  more  eonrenient  to  deol  wit 
tbe  nearest  boukseller. 

Detailed  eatiiloguea  fornisbed  oc  sent  free  hj  moil  on  npplisntion.  A 
iltuetTated  catalogue  of  64  octavo  pcges,  hnndsomel;  printed,  mulled  0 
receipt  of  10  cents.     Address, 

t,  Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  JOTJEHAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  8CIEKCE3. 1 
Ed;tedbyl31lJieIIaja,M.D.,  published  quarterly,  about     ^ 
XlOO  large  8yo.  pages  per  annum.  \  " 

MEDICAL  HEWS  AHD  LIBBABY,  monthly,  384  large  |  .^ 
8vo.  pages  per  annum,  J 

AMEEICAF  JOOENAE  OP  THE  MEDICAL  SCIEHCES, " 
Quarterly. 
MEDICAL  HEWS  AND  LIBEABY,  monthly,  , 

BANKING'S   H4LF-YEABLY   ABSTKACT   OF   THE  !■  ^ 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES.     2  vols,  a  year,  of  al 
pages  ench. 
In  all,  over  20110  large  8vo.  pages  per  annum, 

ABBXBACT,  EAHKIIIG'B  HALF-YEAELY,  per  volume,  %\  50;  pet 
annum,  £2  50. 
^3HT0H  (T.  J.)  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFOR- 
MATIONS  OF  THE  BECXUM  AND  ANUS.  With  remarks  on 
nabitual  Constipation.  Second  AmericaD  from  the  fourth  Lond^m 
edition,  with  illustrations.    1  vol.  Svo.  of  about  300  pp.,  cloth,  $3  2j. 

A SHWELL  (SAMUEL).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
BASES  OP  WOMEN.  Third  American  ftom  the  third  London  edi- 
tion. In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  623  pages,  doth,  $3  50. 
ABHHUBBT  (JOHN  Jr.)  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
eURQEEY  FOR  THE  USB  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. In  1  large  Svo.  vol.  of  over  1000  pages,  oontaining  533 
wood-eulj.     Extra  cloth,  {6  ill ;  leather,  $7  50.     [JVo»  ready.) 

ArrriELD  (JOHN).  CHEMISTRY,  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND 
PBAEMAOEUTICAL.  from  tbe  second  and  enlarged  Englii'h  edi- 
tlon.  In  1  vol.  ]2mo.,  of  S52  pages,  extra  cloth,  12  75,-  leather, 
$3  35.     {Jasi  ijsiierf.) 
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■DEIRTOH  (WILLIAM).    LECTKRES  ON  TilE  mSBASES  OF  THE 
■L*     STOMACH  !  with  us  iotrodattion  on  its  Anatomy  and  PhjBralogy. 

Pram  tJia  seoond  London  edition,  wiHi  illustrations.     1  tol.  fivo    of 

about  300  pages,  olotb,  $3  25. 

■pTGELOW  (HENRY  I.)  ON  DISLOCATION  AND  FRACTURE  OF 
u  f  T  '  "'*''  '^'  R^^""!'""  of  tiie  Dblocntions  bj  the  Flexion  Me- 
thod.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  ISO  pp.,  with  illustriLtiona,  est.  eloth,  |2  50, 

B*??Li^„'^;,*i:'    ™"-*^  DISEASES;  A  CLINICAL  GUIDE  TO 
■O     THEIR   DIA0N08IS   AND  TREATMENT.      With  Illnstrations 
1  Tol.  12mo,,  extra  oloth,  $2  00,     (Jijsi  iii«ed.) 

BTTHSTEAD'CF,   J.)    THE   PATHOLOGY   AND   TREATMENT   OP 
VENEREAL  DISEASES.     Inolnding  the  results  of  recent  invssti- 
Rotiona  npon  the  BObjeot.    Third  edition,  revised  and  enlni^d,  with 
illustrations.     I  vol.  8vo.,  of  over  JOO  pages,  ololh,  85  ;  leather,  (6. 
AND  CULLERIER'a  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL.   Sea  'Cdllerieb.' 

BARLOW  (OEORCVE  H.)  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTrCE  OP 
MEMCINB.  With  ndrtitions  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.D.  1  vol  Svo 
of  over  BOO  pnges,  eloth.  S2  60. 

SD  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE 


471  page?,  extra  eloth,  $3  25.     fJ-int  issatd.) 

BOWMAN  .(JOHN  E.l  A  PRACTICAL  HAND.EOOK  OP  MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Edited  bj  C.  L.  Bloxnm.  Fifth  AniBrloan,  from 
the  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  nnnieroos  illustra. 
tiona.     1  vol.  rojal  12mo.  of  350  pages,  cloth,  $2  25. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING 

ANALYSIS.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bbjam.  Fifth  American,  from 
the  fifth  and  revised  London  edition,  with  nainerous  illnatrations. 
1  vol.  royal  12mo.  of  350  pages,  eloth,  S2  25. 

CHAMBERS  (T.  K.)  THE  INDIGESTIONS  ,■  OB,  DISEASES  OF  THE 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  FUNCTIONALLY  TREATED.  Third 
American  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  dnthor.  1  vol.  8vd., 
of  over  300  pages,  ololh,  S3  Oft.     [Lately  imied.) 

RESTORATIVE   MEDICINE.     Ad    Harvaian   Annual  Oration 

delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phjsioiana,  London,  June  21,  1871. 
In  one  email  ]2mQ.  volume,  extra  eloth,  $1  00. 
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HENRY  C.  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.  3 

CiaPENTER  {WM.  B.)  PRINCIPLES  OP  HUMAN  PHYSTOLOGY, 
WITH  THEIR  CHIEF  APPLICATIONS  TO  PSYCHOLOGY,  PA- 
THOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS,  HYGIENE,  AND  FORENSIO 
MEDICINE.  A  new  American  edition  editeJ  bj  Francis  G.  Smith 
M,D,  Witli  nsaply  300  itlugttatiOQS.  Iq  one  large  vol.  8to.,  of 
nearly  SOD  elosel;  printed  pages,  clotli,  $i  50 ;  leatlier,  raised 
bands.  $6  50. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.     New  Ama- 

rioan,  from  tbe  fourth  and  revised  London  edition.  With  over  30» 
beautiful  illustrations.     1  vol.  Svo.,  of  752  pages,  oloth,  $5. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Sew  edition,  with  a  Prefiiea  bj  D.  P. 
Condle,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo.  of  ITS  pages,  cloth,  60  eente. 

CHRISTISOW  (ROBERT.)  DISPENSATORY  OR  COMMENTARY  ON 
THE  PHARMACOPCBIAS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  TUB 
UNITED  STATES.  With  a  Supplement  by  R.  E.  Griffith.  In  ona 
Svo.  Tol.  of  over  1000  pages,  containing  213  illustrations,  estra 
oloth,  $i. 

1  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
erioan  from  the  fourth  revised  Lon- 
don edition.     With  notes  and  additions  by  D.  Pranois  Condie,  M.D. 
With  about  200  illnstvaaons.     In  one  handsome  Bvo.  vol.  of  nearly 
TOO  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  £5. 
ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    In  one  neat  ootavo  vol.  of  aboui 
4&0  pages,  extra  oloth,  $2  50. 
nOHDIE  (D.  FBAITCIS).    A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
"     EASES  OF  CHILDREN.     Sixth  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.     In 
ona  large  ootavo  volume  of  nearly  SOO  pages,  eitra  oloth,  $5  25  ; 
leather,  36  25. 

COLLEEIEE  (A.)  AN  ATLAS  OP  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Trans- 
lated  and  edited  by  Pkbeuan  J.  BuMSTEAn,  M.D.  A  large  imperial 
quarto  volume,  with  28  plates  containing  about  150  figures,  beauti- 
fully colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  In  one  vol.,  strongly 
bound  in  eitta oloth,  S17. 
Same  nork,  in  five  parts,  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  $3  per  part. 

OYCLOFEDIl  or  PHACTICAX  MEDICIHE.  By  Dunglison,  Porbea, 
Tweedie,  and  Conolly,  In  four  large  super  royal  ool,^vo  volumes,  of 
3264  double- columned  pages,  leather,  raised  bands,  $15  ;  extra  cloth, 
$11. 

OlMPBELL'S  LIVES  OF  LORDS  KENYON,  ELLENBOROUGH,  AND 
TENTERDEN.  Being  tha  third  volnma  of  "  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England."    In  one  orown  ootavo  vol.,  oloth,  $2, 

DUiTON  (I.e.)     A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,     Fiftiv 
edition,  thoroughly  revised,  witb  284  illustrations  on  wood.     In  one 
very  handsome  ootavo  vol.  of  over  700  pages.     (Just  iuued.)     Eitra 
ciotb,  $5  25  J  leatlier,  $(<  25. 
■nE  lONGH,  ON  THE  THREE  KINDS  OP  COD-LIVER  OIL.    1  small 


h  illustrations  by  Tony  Johan 

I.,  fancy  cloth,  $3;    plain  oloth,  $2  50;   library  shee 

f  morocco,  $3  70. 
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DEriTT  (ROBERT).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MO- 
DERN SURGERY.  A  reTiaed  American,  from  the  eighth  London 
edition.  Illustrated  with  432  wood  engrftTJngs.  In  one  hindoome 
8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  700  large  and  oloaelj  printed  pages,  eitra 
clutb,  $4;  leather,  {5, 

DDNGLIBON  (ROBLBY),  MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science.  Containing  a  oonoiee  explanation  of  the  various 
Bnbjects  and  terms  of  Anntomy,  Phyaiolf^.  Putbology,  Ujgiene, 
Tberapentios,  Phaimocology,  Pharmoey,  Surgery,  Obetetrioa.  Medioal 
Jurifpradenoe,  and  Dentistry.  NoCices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral 
Waters;  Formnlte  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations, 
nitb  tbe  aocentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
nnd  otber  Synonymes ;  bo  aa  to  constitute  a  French  as  well  as  English 
Medical  Leiioon.  In  one  very  large  royal  8vo.  vol.  of  1048  donbla 
columned  pages,  in  small  type  ;  strongly  bound  in  olotli,  $6  ;  leather, 
raised  bands,  $B  76. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOaY.     Eiglilii   edition,  tborongbiy  revised. 

In  two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  about  16110  pages,  nith  bS2  iilustrntions, 
extra  cloth.  $7. 

NEW  REMEDIES.  WITH  rORMUL^  FOR  THEIR  PREPARA- 
TION AND  ADMIKISTRATION.  Seventh  edition.  In  one  very 
large  8«0,  vol.  of  770  pages,  eitra  cloth,  $4. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER,    In  one  large  Svo.  vol. 
of  700  pages,  with  300  illnstrations,  cloth,  £4. 
D4KA  (IAME8  D.l    THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OP 
ZOOPHYTES.    With  illustrations  on  wood.   Inoneimperialito.  vol., 
cloth,  $4  00. 

ELLIS  (BENJAMIN).  THE  MBDICAL  FORMULARY.  Being  h 
collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe.  Twelfth  edi- 
tion, carefully  revised  by  A.  H.  Smith.  M,  D.  In  one  Svo.  volume 
of  374  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3. 


vised  London  edition.  Illustrated  with  over  030  engravings  on 
wood.  In  one  large  imperial  Svo.  vol.  iif  1228  olosety  printed  pages, 
extra  cloth,  37  60  i  le.ither,  raised  bands,  SS  60. 

ON  RAILWAY  AND  OTBBR  INJURIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.     In  one  small  8vo.  vol..  extra  cloth,  $!. 
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FLINT  (HUSTINj.  A  TREATISE  ON  TOE  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE,     Third  edition,  thortraghly  levheA  nnd 

eniarged.      la  one  large  Svo.  volume  uf  1UU2  pitgos,  extra  oloth,  $6 

leather,  rcdsed  bands,  £7. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE.  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BXPLORA 

TION  OP  THE  CHE8T,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OP  DISEASES 

APPECTINS  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.    Seoond  andrevised 

edition.     One  8yo.  vol.  of  59S  pages,  olotli,  $4  50. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIAflSOSIS  ANDTREAT 

MBNT  Off  DISEASES  OP  THE  HEART.    BBoond  edition,  enlarged 

In  one  neat  8vo.  vol.  of  over  600  pages,  $4  OB,     {Laltly  isiued 

FOWHE  (GEOaOE).  A  MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY 
From  the  tenth  enlarged  English  edition.  In  one  royal  12nio.  toI.o 
857  pnges,  with  197  illustrationa,  extra  cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  35. 

FITLLEB  (HENET).  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR 
PASSASES.  Their  Pathology,  Physioal  Diagnosis,  Sjmptoraa  and 
Treatment.  Prom  the  Eeeond  English  edition.  In  one  8vo.  vol. 
of  about  50D  pages,  extra  cloth,  S3  50. 

6UL0WAY  (ROBERT).  A  MANUAL  OP  QUAUIATIVE  AN- 
ALYSIS. Prom  the  fifth  English  edition.  (iVoia  readg.)  la  one 
I2mo.  vol.,  extra  oloth,  £2  50, 

GIiTJGE  (GOTTLIEB).  ATLAS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Laidy,  M,D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  oC  Pennsylvania,  Ac.  In  one  vol.  imperial  qnarto,  with 
320  copper  plate  fignres,  plain  and  colored,  extra  cloth,  $4. 

a  BEEN  (T.  HEHBY).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND 
MORBID  ANATOMY.  In  one  liandsooie  Bvo.  vol.,  with  numerous 
itlnstrationa.     {JmI  iiiued.)     Eitra  cloth,  |2  50. 

&IB80N'8  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    IntwoSvo. 
vols,  ot  about  1000  pages,  leather,  gfl  50. 
pRAY    (HENEY).      ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND   SURGICAL. 

large  imperial  8vo.  vol.  of  ahoat  900  pages,  will)  over  400  large  and 
elaborate  engravings  on  wood.    Cloth,  $B ;  leather,  $7.    [Suit  imial.  I 

GEIFFITH  (EOBERT  E.)  A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  CON- 
TAINING THE  METHODS  OP  PREPARISG  AND  ADMINISTER- 
ING OPPICINAL  AND  OTHER  MEDICINES.  In  ono  large  8vo. 
vol,  of  650  pages,  double  columns,  extra  cloth,  £4 ;  leather,  $5. 

ffaOSS  (SAMTIEL  D.)  A  SYSTEM  OP  SURGERY,  PATHOLOGICAL, 
DIAGNOSTIC,  THERAPEUTIC,  AND  OPERATIVE,    Illustratod 

by  1403  engravings.     Pifth  edilJon,  revised  and  improved.     In  two 

large   imperial  Svo.    vols,  of  over  2200   pages,   strongly  bound  in 

leather,  raised  bands.     {No«>  ready.)     $15. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE 

AIR  PASSAGES.   In  one  Svo.  vol.  of  468  pages.    Extra  oloth,  S2  75 
ELEMENTS  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.     Third  edition. 

In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  nearly  300  pages,  with  about  350  illustra- 

tioM,  extra  cloth,  £4. 

OOEESAHT  (P.)  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OP  INPANTS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN. Translated  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M,  D.  {P-ubliiking  in  iht 
Med.  NtiBiaiid  lahraryfor  1871  and  1872.) 

HTTDSON  (A.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OP  PEVER.  1  vol. 
8vo.,  316  pages  oloth,  £2  60. 
HEATH  (CHRIBTOPHEE).  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY  ^  A  MANUAL 
OP  DISSECTIONS.  With  addition^,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.  In  i 
volume:  with  247  illustrations.  Cloth,  %^  50  :  lealbi^r,  J4.  {Uunly 
ismcd.)  * 
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one ]2m. 
half  baui 

CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL   SCIENCES.      Comprising 

ManualB  of  Anatomy.  Pbjsiologr,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Snrgery,  and  Obatetries.  In  one  royal  I2mo.  toI- 
nme  of  over  1000  pages,  with  about  300  iUustratione.  Strongly 
hound  in  leatlier,  $S  25  ;  extra  oloth,  fi  50. 

HAMILTON  {FEANK  H.)  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OK  FRAC- 
TURES AND  DISLOCATIONS.  Fourth  and  revised  edition. 
In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  789  pages,  and  322  illuatrations.  {Just 
issued.)     Eitra  cloth,  (5  75;  leather,  $6  76. 

HOBLTH  (BICHAHD  D.)  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TEEMS  USED 
IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  In  one 
12mo.  to),  of  over  500  double  eolnmned  poges,  cloth.  Jl  50; 
leather,  $2. 

HODGE  (HUGH  L.)  ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  IN- 
CLUDING DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  UTERUS.  Seoond  and 
revieed  edition.     In  one  Evo.  volume,  cloth,  $4,  50. 


le  third  English  edition.    lu  one  I 


IMyoI.  12mo.,  cloth,  £1. 

HOBBEE  (WILLIAH  E.).  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOOY. 
Eighth  edition,  revised  and  modified.  In  two  large  8vo.  vols,  of  over 
1000  pages,  containing  300  wood-eutB,  eitra  cloth,  $8. 

HILL  IBERKEtEY).  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
ORDERS.    In  one  8vo.  volumeof  467  pages,  e;ttra  cloth,  |3  25. 

HtLLIBB  (THOMAS).  HAND-BOOE  OP  SKIS  DISEASES.  Second 
Edition.     In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  about  300  pp.,  with  t«o 

$2  26. 

)  LIVES  OF  THE  QUI 
iN  CONQUEST.  In  o 
in  cloth,  £2  50;  halfm 

KINt 

>e  large  8 

760  pageB,  with  397  illustrations,  extra  cloth,  $3  50. 
TOHES  |C.  HANDFIELD).     CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FOtJC 
J      TIONAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS.     Second  American  Edition.     In 
one  Svo.  vol.  of  348  pages,  extra  cloth,  $3  S5. 

EIEKES  {WILLIAM  SEHHOUSE).  A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
From  the  third  London  edition,  with  2110  illuatrations.  In  one  large 
12mo.  voL  of  6Sa  pages,  cloth,  S2  26  i  loiitber,  S2  7S. 
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TTMAPP  IF.)     TECHNOLOGY;  OR  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE 

■li-    AETS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES,  with  Amoriean  additions,  bj 

Prof.  Walter  R,  Johnaon.     In  two  Svii.  vgls.,  with  500  illnatrations, 


:HH£DY'B  memoirs  of  the  life  of  WILLIAM  WIRT, 
loth.  $2. 


L 


tEA  (HENRY  C.)  SUPERSTITTON  AND  FORCE  ;  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
WAGER  OF  LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL, 
AND  TORTURE.  Second  edition,  revised.  In  one  handsome  rojal 
12nio.  Tol.,  82  75.     (Lately  iiitned.) 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.     Tlia  Rise  of  the  Temporal 

Power— Benefit  of  Clergy— Excommunication.      In   one  !iB,ndsome 

12uio.  vol.  of  615  pp.,  extra  ololh,  82  76.     {Latdy  issued.) 

ALIEHAND    (M.)    AND    WILSON    (MAEBIS).      A    PRACTICAL 

■    TREATISE  ON  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF    SPKEMATORRHtEA.      Translated   and  edited   by   Henrj   J. 

McDougall.     Fifth  American  odition.     To  which  is  added ON 

DISEASES  OP  THE  TBSICUL.ffl  SEMINALES.  With  special  re- 
ference to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatio  and  Urethral 
Mncous  Membrane,  Bj  Marria  Wilson,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  octavo 
Toiume,  of  about  400  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 


PNEUMONIA,   ITS   SUPPOSED    CONNECTION,    PATHOLO- 

GICAL  AND  ETIOLOGICAL,  WITH  AUTUMNAL  FEVERS.  In 
one  Sid.  vol.  of  50D  pages,  extra  cloth,  %3. 

LAUEEHCE  (I.  Z.)  AND  MOOH  (BOBEET  C.)  A  HANDY-BOOK 
OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERY.  Secomi  edition,  revised  by  Mr. 
Laurence.  With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  8vo.  vol.,  extra 
cloth,  12  76. 

tEHHAHH  (C.  &,)  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY,  Translated  by 
George  P.  Day,  M.  D.,  and  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Chemistry,  in  the  University  of  Penn  sylvan  ia.  With  plates,  and  nearly 
200  illustrations.  In  two  large  Svo.  vols.,  containing  1200  pnges, 
extra  cloth,  $6. 

A  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     Translated  with 

notea  and  additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M. ».  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Prof.  Samnel  Jackpoo.  In  one 
very  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  338  pages,  estra  cloth,  $2  25. 

IT,  AI 
inglish  c< 
in  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.,  extra  ctotb,  $3  50. 

LUDIOW  (J.  L.)  A  MANUAL  OF  ESAMINATIONS  UPON  ANA- 
TOMY, PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 

OBSTETRICS.  MATERIA  MEDICA,  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY, 

AND  THERAPEUTICS.     To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary. 

Third  edition.     In  one  royal  12mo,  voL  of  over  800   pages,    extra 

olcth,  $3  25  -,  leather,  $3  lb. 
rTKCH  (W.  F.)     A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EX- 
Jj     PEDITIOS  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RIVER  JORDAN.     In  one 

large  and  handsome  octavo  vol.,  with  28  beautiful  plates  and  two 

maps,  cloth,  t-'. 

Same  Work,  condensed  edition.     One  volnme  royal  12mo.,  extra 
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)     MECUANICAL  THERAPEUTICa  :    A  Prno- 
Surginal  Apparatus,  Appliaiioes,  and  ElementBry 
Operntiona  ;  emhrnoing  Minor  Surgery,  Bandaging,  Orthopraiy,  and 

about  700  pages,  with  G42  illustrations  on  wooti,  eitra  oloth,  ^5  lb ; 
leather,  $6  75. 
[TEILB    (J,  BOELBEBG).    A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP 
V   THE  EYE,     Edited  with  additions  by  I.  Minis  Haye,  M,  D.     In  one 
large  and  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  736  pp.,  with  6  colored  plates  and 
216  wood-outs,  also  seleelioDS  Trom  (be  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snel- 
len, eitra  cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  f  6.     (Lately  isstied.) 
BEDSIDE  . 
le  royal  ]2mo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  £1. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES   AND 
(  American  from  the  fifth  and  en. 
,ions  hy  H.  Hartshorne.  M.D.     In 
Tolnmea.     (Now  ready.)     Bitra 
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;tra  cloth,  $3  75;  leather.  84  75. 

—  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILD. 
HOOD.  Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  revised  Englisb  edition.  In 
one  large  8to.  vol,  of  658  olssely  printed  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  60  j 
leather,  $&  50. 

—  ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN 
CHILDHOOD.  From  the  London  Edition.  In  one  small  13mo. 
volmoe,  eitta  cloth,  $1.      |IVow  ready.) 

—  AN  ENCIUIRY  INTO  THE   PATHOLOGICAL  IMP0B,T.4NCE 
OP  ULCERATION  OP  THE  OS  UTERI.     In  one  vol.  S.'o.,  cstra 
cloth,  $1  25. 
.LLIAM8  (CHARLES  J,  B.I     PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE.     A 

"    in  from  the  third  revised  London  edition.     la  one  8vo. 
vol.  of  about  600  pages,  extra  cloth,  S3  50. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  ITS  NATURE,  VARIETIES, 

AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume.  Cloth,  $2  50. 
(JVctc  rmdy.) 

WIL80H  (ERABMUE).  A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  A 
new  and  revised  American  from  the  last  English  eilition.  Illuptrated 
with  397  engravings  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  over 
600  pages,  eitra  cloth,  S4  ;  leather,  $5- 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE   SKIN.     The  seventh  American  from 

the  Inst  English  edition.  In  one  large  Svo.  vol.  of  over  800  pages, 
estra  cloth.  %a. 

Also,  A  SERIES  OP  PLATES,  illustrating  "Wilson  on  Dmases  of  the 
Skin,"  consisting  of  20  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  beautifully 
colored,  representing  aboat  one  hundred  varieties  of  Disease.     $5  60. 

Also,  the  TEXT  AND  PLATES,  bound  in  one  volume,  sstracloth,  $10. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CUTANEOUS  MEDICINE.    In 

one  handsome  royal  ]2roo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  S3  50. 

!1  OBSCURE  DISEASES  OF  THE  RRAIN 
THE    MINI       " 
early  IIOU  pages,  extra  cloth,  %i  2, 
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